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Introduction 


E dwin Arlington robinson is the out- 
standing poet between Emily Dickinson and the 
poetic revival immediately before the First World 
War. In itself, this might be a pallid distinction, for the 
’nineties and the opening years of the twentieth century 
were among the least fruitful decades in American verse. 
But Robinson’s distinction is more positive. With Robert 
Frost, he shares the foremost place in the first half of this 
century, and he will remain beside Frost among the greatest 
American poets./rhe pages to follow give grounds for my 
belief that he has written the most impressive poem in 
American letters: a poem that will bear comparison with 
the great English odes. The slowness with which Robinson, 
severe in his demands upon the reader, won recognition 
suggests that his full stature may not be apparent for a 
considerable time to come. 

^ Robinson’s verse is rooted firmly in our soil and char- 
acter. With the exception of three Arthurian poems written 
late, its themes are almost wholly American; and its humor 
is unmistakably New England. But its American quality is 
not of the flamboyant sort attraaive to European seekers 
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and exploiters of novelty. His fresh and original observa- 
tion of life flows into traditional verse fomis, and his 
idiomatic language shuns slang and the merely picturesque. 
In a time of unbridled, sometimes fantastic, experimenta- 
tion Robinson, as Frost observes, “stayed content with the 
old-fashioned way to be new.” Through that way he 
speaks to other peoples— a Frenchman is among his best 
critics— and will speak to other times. 

, Robinson’s steadfast devotion to writing during long 
years of neglect— the critics accepted him at forty-seven, 
the general pubhc at fifty-eight— is one of the heroic chap- 
ters in American biography. With standards as exacting as 
Flaubert’s, he had no private income, and could not count 
upon the literary sophistication of an old nation. Unfitted 
to gain a living by other means, he was thrown back re- 
peatedly upon the one talent which apparently it was 
starvation to show. Despair he kept at bay by almost 
superhuman patience. In 1916 John Gould Fletcher was 
impressed with his “lonely integrity in defeat— an attitude, 
so far as I could see at that date, utterly alien to most 
Americans, or to the popular conception of Americans.” 
The means of his ultimate victory shed light on the prob- 
lem of the fastidious and scrupulous author in a democracy. 
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Father and Sons 


DWARD ROBINSON, ship’s carpenter turned 
■<1 general storekeeper in the hamlet of Head Tide, 
Jt Maine, was ready to retire as he passed fifty, hale 
and hearty. Buying and selling timber lands, he had accu- 
mulated eighty thousand dollars, which would maintain 
his household well if invested in the industries of the 
Kennebec River town of Gardiner, twelve miles away, 
where his sons could have better schooling. The removal 
of the family was delayed by the birth of a third son on 
December 22, 1869. The child, who almost cost his mother’s 
life, was unchristened sis months later, when she was con- 
valescent at the seashore. One of the summer visitors, 
concerned over his nameless state, suggested a choice by 
lot. The name Edwin came out. Mrs, Robinson rewarded 
the woman from Arlmgton, Massachusetts, responsible for 
the idea by adding Arlington. Thus casually the name 
Edwin Robinson received a touch of distinction. 

In September the family went to Gardiner, where the 
future poet was to spend all but two of the next twenty- 
seven years. A town of just under 4,500 inhabitants, it was 
admirably located for manufacture and trade at the junc- 
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tion of the rapid Cobbossee, a source of power for lumber, 
paper, and textile mills, with the deep tidal Kennebec, 
which harbored seagoing ships. Maine’s manufactured 
products, after doubling in value during the Civil War 
decade, continued to grow in the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
and Edward Robinson drew substantial profits from local 
factories and banks. The westward expansion of the nation 
offered good returns from farm mortgages. He became a 
leading citizen: alderman, councilman, member of the 
school board, bank director. 

The ambition of the hale elderly man extended to the 
future of his sons, which, after the fashion of most fathers 
in those days, he planned for them. Admiring a philan- 
thropic neighbor who was a physician, he decided upon a 
medical career for his studious eldest son, Dean. Herman, 
eight years younger, handsome, active, popular, was obvi- 
ously cut out for the more important career of basincss. 
Edwin, the latecomer, four years Herman’s junior, shy, 
not robust or notably studious, presented a problem. One 
would have to wait to see what he could do. 

Vivid among Edwin’s early memories was one of himself 
alone on a high stool in a store while his parents did er- 
rands. Women came up and tried to make him talk. He 
remained stubbornly silent. Finally one said: “I know why 
that little boy doesn’t talk. He hasn’t any tongue.” He 
^tuck his tongue out as far as he could, but wouldn’t speak. 
Taciturnity,^ beyond the measure allowed the proverbial 
Down-Easter, attended liim throughout life, often to his 
acute embarrassment. But he liked to hear others talk and 
followed their actions with keen eyes,, 

By the age of five he realized, from experience with 
assertive playmates, that he was “never going to be able to 
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elbow [his] way to the Trough of Life.” The tactlessness 
and callousness of adults made him interpret the Scriptural 
“Suffer little children” as a command to endure. At home^ 
in spite of comforts and care, he felt he didn’t belong. 
While he rocked in a chair much too big for him, he 
sometimes wondered why he had ever been bom. But his 
was a reading family— his mother had been a teacher— and 
learning to read at five opened a world for which he 
seemed to have been made. The child of six, sitting on the 
kitchen floor, read aloud to his parents the strongly 
rhythmic lines of Poe’s “Raven.” Noting how well the 
boy remembered, Edward Robinson would quote a line 
from Campbell’s “Lochiel’s Warning” and ask him to 
go on. Perhaps there was a touch of atavism here, for his 
mother’s people, the Palmers, were descended from a sister 
of the Colonial poetess Anne Bradstreet, “the Tenth Muse.” 
Reading had terrors as well as delights. Dean’s medical 
books, with their horrible illustrations, convinced him that 
he had “lock-jaw, lupus, leprosy, cancer, elephantiasis, 
Bright’s disease and falling of the womb, all at once.” 

Since Dean was twelve years older and Herman too 
active and domineering, Edwin sought playmates outside 
his home. Across the street lived a Jordan boy and girl 
whose father mysteriously came and went, a sea captain 
who told thrilling stories of whales and sharks. The village- 
like neighborhood of comfortable frame houses scattered 
among lawns and gardens about a spacious Common and 
a cemetery was safe for small children’s roaming. The 
Robinson house and barn stood in two acres of garden and 
orchard, with the ravine of a rivulet which could be 
dammed to make a pool. Now and then came a long buggy 
ride tlurough hemlock forests and meadows to Grand- 
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father Palmer’s farm. Edwin liked to hear old farmers talk, 
they were gentle and leisurely, and told droll stories. Even 
the prayer meetings at the Congregational church, where 
his mother took him, were not always tedious. Queer- 
looking people said funny things in their prayers. 

Fog horns and factory whistles were familiar long before 
Edwin was big enough to be allowed to e.xplore the part 
of Gardiner from which they sounded. A boy had to go 
down a steep hill, wonderful for coasting, and cross busy 
Water Street, full of wagons and buggies, before he could 
get to the wharves and watch floating logs being pushed 
into the mouth of the Cobbossee for the sawmills, or ice 
cut and stored in big houses along the shore. In the spring, 
tugs brought up great four-masters, last of sailing ships 
that once ruled the seas, to take Kennebec ice, famed for 
its crystal purity, to New Orleans or to India. Twice a day 
tides brought the tang of the sea. Steamers arrived from 
Boston to take on finished lumber, cloth, or shoes. A 
passenger boat went down between the thickly wooded 
banks of the river to its mouth, where the Robinsons, like 
many other Gardiner families, had an island summer cot- 
tage. Sawdust and chemical dyes from the Cobbossee were 
killing the fish, but there was good swimming from docks 
free of shipping. About a mile down the Kennebec lay 
Oaklands, built by the Gardiners, who had given the town 
its name, of dark granite in the Tudor style, with battle- 
ments and twisted chimneys. It was occupied only in sum- 
mer; its 300 acres were free to visitors at other times. Or 
the Cobbossee, once more a dashing stream above the mill 
dams, could be explored through woods and fields to its 
source six miles away in beautiful Lake Cobbossee, famed 
for bass fishmg. “The Cataract of Lodore,” full of words 
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that tried to catch the ever-changing wonder of water, was 
one of Edwin’s favorite poems in the thick volume of 
Bryant’s Library of Poetry md Song. 

At ten, he was collecting words. With Gus and Alice 
Jordan he made a game of seeing who could find the big- 
gest: long Bible names like Melchizedek and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, words from Shakespeare that sounded grand even 
though you didn’t know what they meant. At eleven he 
was writing verses. Opposite the foot of his bed he hung 
an engraved likeness of Poe. 

Growing too fast, he found it hard to keep up with the 
other boys in coasting, swimming, punting rafts, trying to 
ride logs like rivermen. Before the end of the day he was 
“tuckered,” though he wouldn’t own up. Lying awake 
well into the night, he wondered if the shin bones of the 
rest of the boys ached as much as his did. He enjoyed rainy 
spells when he could sit and read. 

At school, his thoughts often strayed out of the window. 
Once a teacher, irritated at his persistent inattention, stole 
behind him and struck with the side of her hand a sharp 
blow underneath an ear that had already been giving him 
pain. The ear troubled him more and more, for there was 
neglected mastoid infection. 

y At the end of his thirteenth year he entered high school, 
choosing on his father’s advice the “scientific” course re- 
cently introduced as an alternative to the traditional classi- 
cal curriculum by a business community in revolt against 
the “uselessness” of Greek. This meant shutting the door 
to college, since most colleges required the classics; but the 
boy unconsciously accepted as a truism his father’s fre- 
quent declaration that college did no one any good. Chem- 
istry, mathematics, typing, and stenography, the backbone 
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of this course, proved boring. Latin, however, aroused in 
him a lively interest incomprehensible to most of his class- 
mates. Greek would have been still more to his liking, as 
he discovered with immense regret when he was out of 
high school. In the upper classes Latin and English became 
increasingly attractive. Milton’s minor poems led him to 
the sonorous lines of Paradise Lost. 

At sixteen he tned turning an assigned translation of 
Cicero’s oration against Catiline into blank verse, which 
unexpectedly proved to be more dilEcult than the rhymed 
forms in which he had been writing. He found the possi- 
bilities of its structure and music so fascinating that he 
could not stop until he had versified the entire oration. 
The result “may not have been poetry and probably 
wasn’t,” Robinson recalled in the years of his fame, “but 
many portions of it had music and rhythm and an unmis- 
takable presence of what is nowadays called ‘punch’—for 
which Cicero may possibly deserve some credit. It was 
written and rewritten with a prodigality of time that only 
youth can afford, with an elaborately calculated variation 
of the caesura, and with a far more laborious devotion than 
ever was expended on anything that I was supposed to be 
studying.” He was indignant to find himself conditioned 
at the end of this year while classmates with much less 
ability but more even attention to assignments were passed. 
Fortunately the new principal, finding the standards of the 
high school too low, persuaded the school board to add a 
year to the curriculum. Edwin reveled in the Aeneid, 
readmg ahead of the class from sheer delight in the poetry. 

At length he had found friends who saw nothing odd in 
his tastes. Harry Smith, son of a ship’s caulker and small 
farmer, planned to specialize in the classics at Bowdoin; 
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Arthur Gledhill intended to follow his father into the 
Congregational ministry. A tliird, Ed Moore, a lover of 
nature, was hesitating about entering his father’s plumbing 
business. After Smith, a class ahead, was graduated, Gled- 
hill, Moore, and Robinson formed a League of Three, 
proudly announced by a triangular badge with the figure 
3 engraved inside. As recompense for their extra year, they 
asked and obtained the privilege of spending study hours 
outside the schoolroom. Choosing the belfry in order to be 
unobserved, they smoked pipes and plastered the beams 
with chewing tobacco. To heat the laboratory one night 
after school, Gledhill and Robinson burned a settee. When 
the janitor’s son “blew” on them, they denied guilt. For 
years the incident weighed on Edwin’s conscience. 

The League of Three decided that the graduation of the 
class of ’88 was an occasion for special festivities. Under 
their leadership its twelve members (seven of them girls) 
solicited a fund of four hundred dollars, which they spent 
on sawdust- or hay-rides, and dances and suppers with a 
brass band. ^ 

Edwin enjoyed the fun and comradeship/the more be- 
cause shadows were gathering at his home. Dean had come 
back the year before, a despairing man at twenty-nine. His 
medical interest lay in research, but he had yielded to his 
father’s predilection for the active life by taking a country 
practice on the seacoast. Exposure in winter calls had in- 
duced neuralgia, stilled with morphine until he had fallen 
victim to the habit. His father, near seventy and yielding 
to old age, now lay for hours on the parlor sofa, his head 
on his devoted wife’s lap. Herman, in his sanguine early 
twenties and working in a bank where the family had an 
interest, was advising his parent to shift into investments, 
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like Western real estate, which offered quicker returns. 
Both parents looked to Herman to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. Edwin suffered when he compared Herman’s 
easy success with the appalling defeat of the brilliant, 
gentle Dean. He himself had often taken Herman’s leav- 
ings, done dull chores while his handsome brother drove off 
in his buggy to shine before the girls. It was not an attrac- 
tive prospect— his father aging, his mother self-effacing, 
his businessman brother growing in importance. 

But in Gardiner High, Edwin was accepted as a leading 
spirit. His class went out in a blaze of glory, with Com- 
mencement exercises held under the ample roof of the 
Colosseum skating rink. Gledhill addressed the audience 
in Greek. Robmson produced the class poem, a skit on 
femmine foibles. 

Then everything for him appeared to stop. Moore en- 
tered his father’s business. Other friends made their choice 
of college or of a )ob. Robinson once more felt himself 
outside of the normal course of things. The desire for 
college had come in his junior year, when it seemed too 
late, with prerequisites to make up and his father more 
convinced than ever, by Dean’s plight, of the perils of 
higher education. For business Edwin had no taste, in spite 
of encouragement from parents and friends. He temporized 
by requesting another year at high school, to study Horace 
and Milton with his favorite teacher, “Lizzie” Austin, and 
by taking odd jobs, such as timekeeping for the Oakland 
Ice Company. 

His ambition to hve by writing he was ashamed to avow, 
as he might have done in Europe where authorship was a 
recognized career. “There’s no money in it,” would have 
been the obvious and final reply, even though in nearby 
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Bowdoin U^icle Ton^s Cabin and some of Longfellow’s 
poems had been written, and Hawthorne had studied. His 
reading of the lives of poets freed him from any illusion 
that material success necessarily accompanied fame. For- 
tunately, with Herman managing his father’s affairs, the 
family did not need help. He had time to consider. 

Robinson had already asked himself, when he was trans- 
lating Cicero, what his verse was worth by professional 
standards. “L’ Allegro” and “II Penseroso,” written in 
Milton’s early twenties, he admitted to be far beyond his 
own reach in his seventeenth year. But he had read that the 
English mind, nourished by a rich national culture, had 
the opportunity to mature five or ten years earlier than the 
American. Did his verse show promise as American writ- 
ing^ He ventured to ask the only Gardiner poet he knew, 
the homeopathic doctor Alanson Schumann, who lived on 
the same street. 

Dr. Schumann returned his verses with the frank state- 
ment that Win Robinson was already a better poet than 
he. The middle-aged bachelor and the high school student 
became friends in the fellowship of their craft. One day 
when he dropped in at the doctor’s office in the bank 
building where Herman worked, Robinson found him 
elated over straightening out a line of verse that had baffled 
him for two years. Evidently the pains that Edwin himself 
had bestowed on the Catiline oration had been nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

Schumann had caught zeal for versifying from his high 
school teacher. Miss Caroline Swan, one of the early Rad- 
cliffe graduates. Schumann and the Probate Judge, Henry 
Webster, met with her weekly to read poetry and criticize 
each other’s verse. The high school student, admitted as a 
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fourth, found to his embarrassment— for he knew no mod- 
ern language-that their chief models were French. Some 
fifteen years earher, Theodore de Banville’s Fetit traite de 
versification frangaise had started a vogue for mediaeval 
French verse forms in England. Gosse, Symons, Dobson, 
Lang, Henley, Stevenson, and Swinburne played charm- 
ingly with triolets, rondeaux, ballades, and villanelles, and 
of late Francophile writers of American magazine verse 
hke Brander Matthews and Clinton Scollard. Miss Swan 
would read aloud a poem by Villon, Charles d’Orleans, or 
Passerat, and then translate Ime by line, explaining structure 
and verbal fehcities. Afterwards one or another of the 
group would read his own verse, to be criticized by the rest, 
-^he complex French forms provided admirable exercise 
in verse-making, for they required subtler and more struc- 
tural use of the refrain than the British popular ballad, and 
their demands upon rhyme were more severe in English 
because of the ban on identical rhymes. Yet effort must be 
so concealed that the result seems spontaneous. The tunes 
of the ballade and the villanelle began to haunt the student’s 
memory, and words and sentences sprang to wed themselves 
to their movement. 

Edwin Robinson had his own contribution to make to 
the weekly meetings -^a theory of the language and word 
order of poetryyEver since he had begun to read the poets 
he had disliked departure from the language of prose and 
of daily speech, inversion or twisting of the natural gram- 
matical order. His own taste demanded the reforms advo- 
cated by Wordsworth at the beginning of the century. 
Wordsworth had seemed to triumph over eighteenth-cen- 
tury periphrasis and Latinisms, yet by the time of his death 
Tennyson’s imitation and elaboration of the early Keats’ 
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fondness for the quaint and strange was about to culminate 
in Pre-Raphaelite exploitation of the charms of obsolescent 
verbiage. Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites dominated 
American taste of the ’eighties, when Robinson began to 
write; but he found support for his own instinct for the 
direct and the contemporary in Bryant’s Introduction to 
The Library of Poetry and Song, the anthology designed 
for family use which had opened to him the wide realms of 
English and American poetry. The dean of American poets, 
writing in 1870, praised Wordsworth for the “impulse 
which brought the poets back ... to a certain fearless 
simplicity.” But he deplored a recent tendency to relapse. 
Poets were striving to excite admiration by “striking nov- 
elties of expression,” by “luxuriance of poetic imagery and 
of epithet.” Bryant rebuked their apostasy by reasserting 
his own faith: “The elements of poetry lie in natural 
objects, in the vicissitudes of human life, in the emotions of 
the human heart, and in the relations of man to man. He 
who can present them in combinations and lights which at 
once affect the mind with a deep sense of their truth and 
beauty is the poet for his own age and the ages that succeed 
it. It is no disparagement either to his skill or his power 
that he finds them near at hand.’> 

/Bryant’s credo had become Robinson’s. The mature 
members of Miss Swan’s group found the shy high school 
student tenacious in defense of his verse, though he wel- 
comed criticism. When he became famous, he described 
with zest in The Colophon how he proceeded to create his 
style: “In those days time had no special significance for a 
certain juvenile and incorrigible fisher of words who 
thought nothing of fishing two weeks to catch a stanza, or 
even a line, that he would not throw back into a squirming 
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sea of language where there was every word but the one 
he wanted. There were strange and iridescent and impos- 
sible words that would seize the bait and swallow the hook 
and aU but drag the excited angler m after them, but like 
that famous catch of Hiawatha’s, they were generally not 
the fish he wanted. He wanted fish that were smooth and 
shimng and subtle, and very much alive, and not too 
strange; and presently, after long patience and many re- 
jections, they began to bite.”/ 

He had been meetmg with his verse-writing friends for 
two years or more, when in June 1889 he bade reluctant 
farewell to Gardiner High School and decided upon the 
precarious profession of letters. Dr. Schumann, let into 
the “grisly secret,” approved. “He told me once,” Robin- 
son recalled, “that I should have to write poetry or starve, 
and that I might do both— although he did not believe that 
I should starve, or not exactly.” Gardiner people, who 
observed the doctor sitting on a bench in the Common to 
avoid patients while pursuing a poetic idea, might have 
pointed to his ruined practice as a commentary. 

In an unheated upstairs room, the apprentice to poetry 
read, meditated, and wrote, when he was not doing errands 
or chores about the yard, or helping to while away his 
father’s time. Edward Robinson, like so many men of 
action, had limited interior resources as his strength failed, 
and needed company for cards or checkers. It was a dull 
life for a young man of twenty. “Sometimes a week or ten 
days goes by without my seeing one of the boys or girls 
(I believe I never saw much of them, anyway) unless I 
happen to run across one of them down street in the after- 
noon for a minute or two,” he wrote to Gledhill in the 
summer of 1890. “I never was much of a light in company, 
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but it hardly suits me to become a genuine eremite.” The 
news of Gledhill’s engagement to marry, received just as 
he came back from Herman’s wedding dinner the year 
before, had made him keenly aware that something set him 
apart. Could he have met young women easily, like Gled- 
hill, instead of worshiping them from afar, had he been 
a hunter and camper like Joe Barstow, or skilled with his 
hands in a town of carpenters and mechanics, he might 
have escaped qualms of conscience about being a “parasite” 
at home, as he feared his father thought him, though there 
was no word of reproach. 

Nostalgia for the years of school comradeship went 
deep. It might have been an old “grad” of thrice his years 
who implored Gledhill not to forget: “Sometimes when 
you are strolling around the campus after twilight, alone 
[Gledhill was at St. Lawrence] . . . you may think of the 
fellow down east who never seemed to amount to much 
in school (or anywhere else) but who was proud to believe 
he was not altogether a nincompoop. He never had a great 
many friends, this fellow, but those he did have he has 
never forgotten, and never wiU. He could forgive a petty 
insult or injury very easily, but somehow or other he could 
never forget a favor, however small.” 

In search of variety and pocket money, he joined sur- 
veyors mapping the Kennebec. He got fifty dollars for the 
month’s labor, but would have preferred to read Virgilj 
there was “something to life outside of business.” A week- 
end visit with Harry Smith at Bowdoin rekindled his desire 
for college; Since knowmg Miss Swan, he had felt the need 
of modern languages and literature as a basis for his poetry. 
Harvard admitted special students. But how persuade his 
father to give money for a year there, and how convince 
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the rest of the family that he was not indispensable at 
home? Even Dr. Schumann shared the popular impression, 
encouraged by newspaper stories, that Harvard students 
wasted time in riotous living. While he hesitated, neighbors 
kept asking innocently, “Well, now, Robinson, what do 
you intend to do?” The well-meant inquiry made him boil 
with repressed rage. 

He apologized to Smith for filling his letters with com- 

..-ments on books. There was “little else to write about, 
situated as I am.” Accounts of his reading reveal critical 
judgments much less advanced and sure than his conception 
of what his own poetry must be. Superlatives were indis- 
criminate. Keats’ sonnets are “the greatest in the English 
language.” Bret Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat” not only 
surpasses Kipling but is “the best short story” in English. 
William Black’s romance, Macleod of Dare, is “a great 
novel.” Condemnation of Daudet’s Sapho (by hearsay) as 
pornography and praise of the sentimental John Halifax, 
Gentleman for its “realism” consort strangely with relish 
for Byron’s Don Juan. But Robinson’s letters also revealed 
the direction of his mature judgment. He was steeped in 
the poetry of Matthew Arnold and Robert Browning, and 
preferred Kipling’s verse to his prose. 

“WHiat distinguishes his opinions from those of the usual 
bookish twenty-one-year-old is interest in literary tech- 
nique and especially curiosity as to the ways and means of 
the profession of letters. In a translation by John Jay 
Chapman of the Fourth Canto of the Inferno in terza rima 
he finds the meter “a little shaky” and identical rhymes too 
frequent. Character analysis seems more profound in A Pair 
of Blue Eyes than in The Mayor of Caster bridge or The 
Return of the Native. On finding nothing available for 
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stationery but some old-style foolscap, he remarks that this 
is “the kind of paper most of the famous novels and his- 
tories have been written upon,” and in observing how little 
of it he can cover in an hour is in awe of the “stamina,” 
the “bull-dog persistence and enthusiasm” which created 
books as long as The Nenjocoines and Our Mutual Friend. 
The discovery of Hardy by way of The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge was a “revelation.” He had never supposed that “a 
writer of such power could achieve so little popularity (in 
the general sense of the word)” while such trash as Wilkie 
Collins’ Heart and Science was widely known. The answer 
was found a month later in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus: “The 
introduction states that he had a most doleful experience 
in finding a pubhsher; this seems to be the case with nearly 
all great literary efforts.” To his friend Smith, Robinson 
proceeds to quote in full Carlyle’s solution of the problem 
by rejecting conventional standards of living: “The Frac- 
tion of Life can be increased in value not so much by 
increasing your Numerator as by lessening your Denomi- 
nator.” 

He recommended that Smith read Arnold’s poem, “The 
Future,” “once or twice for enthusiasm,” if he were to be 
assigned a speaking part in the Bowdoin Commencement 
exercises. Survey of world history had suggested to Arnold, 
the son of a historian, that the present trend to industrialism 
and commercialism might be temporary, even though our 
minds, confused as the cries which we hear 

. . . say that repose has fled 
For ever the course of the river of Time, 

That cities will crowd to its edge 
In a blacker, incessanter line; 
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That the din will be more on its banks, 

Denser the trade on its stream, 

That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight. 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 

How vividly this passage called up the exploitation of the 
Kennebec since the seventeenth century! Arnold, seeing 
history steadily and seeing it whole, went on: 

But what was before us we knew not. 

And we know not what shall succeed. 

Perhaps the river of Time will acquire “a solemn peace” 
as it widens to approach the ocean of Eternity, and bring 
to the soul of man 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 

Meditating on the meaning of individual lives, Robinson 
quoted approvingly to Smith from FitzGerald’s version of 
the Rubaiyat the quatrain suggesting that the Creator will 
spare from Hell “the luckless Pots he marred in making.” 
'' In this letter of March lo, 1891, thus appears what was to 
be a inajor theme of Robinson’s verse, the problem of 
individual responsibility for failure, no doubt pressed upon 
him by his brother Dean’s disaster and fatalism. How long 
before this he had discarded the Hell of popular religion 
is not known. Although his father was not a churchgoer, 
Robinson had attended with his mother the Congregational 
church, whose creed was Unitarian. Science in high school, 
at a time when the Darwinian controversy was still much 
in the American aur, may have started his drift away. 
Finding the “rather grim philosophy” of Omar “rather 
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attractive” was a stage through which many thoughtful 
youths have passed in their rebound from inherited creeds; 
but Robinson had not known life so easy as to be satisfied 
with the Persian’s sugar coating of Epicureanism. The 
creedless spirituality of Sartor Resartus, reinforced by 
Carlyle’s “half diabolical humor,” impressed him more, 
although he later discovered that he was far from under- 
standing it. Carlyle and Omar, in their positive and nega- 
tive fashions, alienated him from a Puritan tradition that 
had scarcely absorbed Darwin’s challenge to a literally 
inspired Bible. But the alienation from popular religion 
would have been greater in most towns of the Middle West 
and South. 

Robinson had informed Gardiner citizens of his doubt 
of conventional judgments of the living and the dead in his 
first published poem, the sonnet “Thalia,” which appeared 
in the local Reporter Monthly for March 29, 1890. Two 
months later, the same newspaper had printed his blank- 
verse translation of the galley race in Book V of the 
Aeneid. He never chose to reprint these early exercises; 
but a sonnet version of Horace’s verses to Leuconoe, en- 
closed in a letter to Smith of May 21, 1891, not only 
entered, in revised form, his first volume but also survived 
the scrutiny of his maturity to remain in his Collected 
Poems. 

The invitation to watch Smith graduate from Bowdoin 
made him “feel queer.” In declining he explained: “I have 
a vague idea that I am trying to define an exit from a school 
as a dividing point in a life. Mme was thus divided three 
years ago, but it seems to linger about the old gash, which 
somehow is rather slow in healing.” In contrast to the 
“excruciatingly active and practical individuals” about him, 
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he found altogether too much of his time occupied by 
“memories and ruminations ” 

Talang pity on his younger brother’s unhappiness, 
Herman, happily married to a beautiful wife, intervened 
to urge his Harvard plea upon their father Even the in- 
fluence of the favorite son might scarcely have availed, 
had It not been supported by Edwin’s physical condition 
On Dr Schumann’s advice, he had gone to Boston for 
medical examination, and had been told that a necrosis had 
destroyed the drum of his ear and Infected the bones 
Worse might follow, if he did not have periodic treatments 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital The necessity for 
these journeys weakened the objection to his more pro- 
longed absence from home 

Permission gamed, he confessed to Smith in June that he 
could never have been satisfied to give up the “idea of a 
further hterary knowledge ” Thomas Hood had warned 
that the struggle to live by the pen was “at best a sorry 
game,” but “I suppose I shall have to try it or else live the 
rest of my days in a state of general dissatisfaction” He 
would be content to make ends meet by working for a 
publishing house or a good newspaper ^ 

Smith’s return to Gardiner for summer vacations had 
been a great boon An indulged only child, Smith had a 
brusque manner and was subject to moods, but his hunger 
for learning was as great as Robinson’s His ambitions were 
the scholar’s, not the writer’s, he read widely and had 
stimulating opmions Robinson envied his knowledge of 
Greek Their favonte place of meeting, a grove of trees 
they called their “bower” behind the Smith house less than 
a mile out of town, seemed infinitely remote from the house 
where Edward Robinson was slowly dying and Dean 
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Robinson in a state possibly worse But during this sum- 
mer the spiritual hunger one sees in the eyes of Edward 
Robinson’s portrait at tlead Tide brought the first meeting 
of the minds of father and youngest son Nearing death, 
the old man became interested in spintualism, and the poet 
was too much aware of mystery in the universe not to join 
wholeheartedly m trials of levitation In his horse’s strange 
excitement as he drove one mght past a cemetery he read 
the possibility of instinctive commumon with the dead 
Smith’s departure in September, to teach at Rockland, 
threw Robinson mto a gloom which made him aware of 
the abnormal state of his mind “The truth is, I have lived 
m Gardmer for nearly twenty-two years and, metaphori- 
cally speaking, hardly been out of the yard Now this is 
not right, the process tends to widen one’s thoughts, or 
rather sympathies, to an unwholesome extent. . . Soli- 
tude (in the broad sense of the word) tends to magnify 
one’s ideas of mdividuality, it sharpens his sympathy with 
failure where fate has been abused and self demoralized, it 
renders a man suspicious of the whole natural plan and 
leads him to wonder whether the invisible powers are a 
fortuitous issue of unguided cosmos, or the cosmos itself ” 
' In calmer moments he still doubted the popular idea that 
every man is the architect of his own fortune “I sometimes 
have a clambering idea that there is another architect 
behind ourselves/ Fortunately, a mere fortnight away was 
Harvard, with “new forms and faces ” 
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A BARE half-hour remained before the closing of 
registration, and Robinson was not yet admitted 
to Harvard College His request for advanced 
courses m literature might conceal the design of a short 
cut to the AB degree A representative of the English 
Department had to be consulted Noting that the applicant 
came with uneven marks from a high school whose cur- 
riculum had only recently been stiffened, Mr Lathrop 
played safe by conditioning him in Enghsh composition 
and by addmg Anglo-Saxon for “discipline” to his elec- 
tions of Shakespeare and Nineteenth-Century Prose Writ- 
ers German was postponed until after a year’s grounding 
in French. 

Rusty from two years without regular study, Robinson 
approached his first examinations with fear exaggerated by 
anxiety over his ear, which had to be syringed daily 
Anglo-Saxon was “helhsh” and the advanced courses in 
hterature were not what he had anticipated The celebrated 
scholar Francis Child, old and hard of hearing, made 
Shakespeare an almost purely hngmstic study, in which 
obsolete words were hunted down and dilScult passages 
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interpreted Young Lewis Gates appi cached nineteenth- 
century prose through history and biography “If the ques- 
tions were to be of an essentially aesthetic character,” 
Robinson complained to Smith, “I should have little to 
fear as to the result ” Only m English composition (un- 
fortunately taught by mass methods) and in French did 
he feel reasonably safe If he were “fired,” he planned to 
conceal failure from his “dear friends” in Gardiner by 
taking a job in Boston until the end of the academic year 
Fortunately this precarious subterfuge was not necessary 
By dropping Anglo-Saxon he surmounted the examinations 
in early November, and began to breathe easily 

“I feel as if I had always been here, and as if I should 
always like to stay here,” he informed Gledhill, adding that 
he envied the freshmen with four years of college ahead 
instead of his own eight months He confided to Smith the 
intention of “a strong attempt to get in with the literati of 
Harvard” by sending verse to undergraduate publications 
The Harvard Advocate, whose fiction he admired, promptly 
printed “The Ballade of the White Ship” and “Villa- 
nellc of Change ” He aimed lugher by sending a sonnet, 
“Thomas Hood,” to The Harvard Monthly, an almost ex- 
clusively hterary journal, one of whose editors, a junior 
named WiUiara Vaughn Moody, had made the professional 
columns of the November Scribner’s with the poem 
“Dolorosa” 

The Monthly was slow to respond Meanwhile the staff 
of the Advocate invited him to attend one of the meetings 
at which they criticized contributions sent in or collected 
from English courses Charles Macomb Flandrau, then an 
undergraduate, was to describe reminiscently in The Diary 
of a Freshman a typical meeting, when the Advocate sec- 
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retary read manuscripts aloud amid parodies and witticisms 
from the group, which after voting consumed beer, 
crackeis, and cheese before an open fire Robinson, after 
months of loneliness, came full of anticipation, but was 
struck dumb by the liveliness of their talk He went away 
convinced that they thought him a dolt The memory 
of the humihation rankled, as every hurt rankled with 
Robinson 

He tried more general society by attending a Thanks- 
giving party given by his faculty adviser. Professor Sumi- 
chrast of the French Department There he met a young 
English law student who knew Andrew Lang, but the buzz 
of the crowd tortured his partial deafness, and he was glad 
of an opportunity to slip away with a young woman to the 
professor’s library, where they talked for an hour, chiefly 
of French novels “She thinks they are shocking in their 
immorality and hopes I will not read them,” he reported 
to Smith with subtle humor “ Her simplicity and 
innocence, or mine, was startling I do not thmk she was 
fr ying to seduce me, however, her eyes were too large and 
earnest I do not remember her name, but she was appar- 
ently growing quite fond of me when I left her ” 

A week later there was a student caller at Robinson’s 
lodgings, remote from the College Yard but convenient to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital He introduced himself 
as Robert Morss Lovett, editor-in-chief of the Monthly 
The editorial board, he said, had decided after much dis- 
cussion that they could not use “Thomas Hood,” but 
wanted him to offer other contributions Lovett added that 
the Monthly rarely accepted anything by a first-year man 
The rejection was conveyed so courteously that the hyper- 
sensitive newcomer was not hurt Indeed he felt “honored” 
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that a senior, “perhaps the leading spiiit of Ilaivaid out- 
side of athletics,” should have gone so fai out of his way 
to look up a first-year man, and a Special at that Such was 
Harvard equality, he boasted to his Bowdoin coiiespond- 
ent, the common reproach that it had less college spirit 
than other schools was a tribute to its maturity 
The acquaintance with Lovett, so auspiciously begun, 
and with Lovett’s poet friend Moody did not iipen in these 
undergraduate years beyond respectful legaid None of 
Robinson’s poems was accepted by the Monthly, whose 
poetry columns he was not far wiong in thinlcing a mo- 
nopoly of Its editors During that academic year 1891-92, 
three-quarters of its verse was wiitten by Moody, Hugh 
McCulloch, Phihp Savage, Trumbull Stickney, and Samuel 
Dufiield of the editorial staff. Moody appearing in almost 
every number The contributions of Moody and McCul- 
loch show why they must necessaiily have been cool to 
Robinson’s offeiings, in spite of Lovett’s efforts in his be- 
half McCulloch wrote long poems on Greek themes in the 
Endymion couplet Moody took his subjects chiefly from 
the Middle Ages, following the manner of William Morris 
(in “How the Mead Slave Was Set Free”), that of Keats’ 
“La Belle Dame” (in “The Amber-Witch”), Bi owning’s 
(in “Angelle”), and that of Tennyson’s “IdyUs” (in “The 
Lady of the Fountain”) Both reveled in archaisms and 
followed Stevenson’s then potent advice to play the sedu- 
lous ape to many masters. Moody with much skill in the 
control of form How could either like the plainness and 
contemporaneity toward which Robinson was striving? 
Only Trumbull Stickney, who had just entered college at 
seventeen, showed promise of an mdividual style, he was 
already experimenting with assonances and rhyme schemes. 
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In the midst of this imitative late Romanticism, li\c 
sonnets m good classical style by a young instiuctor in 
philosophy, George Santayana, stood out shaiplv, giving 
Robinson an inducct taste of Leopardi 1 hit Santayana’s 
verse, the best in America in the eaily ’nineties, should 
attract almost no attention, while Moody’s “Doloiosa,” 
full of Biownmg echoes, mterested the poetry cditoi of 
SenbneFs, was no good omen foi Robmson’s piofcssional 
future 

The Monthly's prose came from more hands and was 
more mature There was stimulatmg criticism of men of 
letters of Dumas fils by Jefferson B Fletcher, of Paul 
Bourget by Norman Hapgood, of Whitman by McCulloch 
and Dickinson S Miller, of Amiel and Mark Pattison by 
Lovett, of Ibsen by Hutchins Hapgood Lovett’s broad 
editoiial sympathies encouraged social topics “The Place 
of Mysticism in Modern Life,” “Social Stages,” “What is 
a Philistine?” (by Santayana), and serious consideration of 
educational problems, such as the inroads of Geiman 
scholarship, the effect on Harvard of its recent transforma- 
tion from a New England college into a national unn crsity 
There were brief reviews of books, including Howells’ 
Criticism md Fiction, Norton’s translation of The Divine 
Comedy, Royce’s Spirit of Modern Phlosophy, and 
Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles The couisc of Robin- 
son’s development if he had been accepted into this moic 
traveled and sophisticated group now, instead of becoming 
intimate with some of its members eight ycais later, is 
worth speculating upon 

Although disappointed in not gaming entrance into 
these estabhshed literary groups— the serious fiinge of those 
undergraduates from old Harvard families and private 
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schools, the activities of whose clubs, nevei mentioned in 
his letters, formed the staple of fiction about Flarvard life 
—Robinson began to find congenial spirits through casual 
meetings Harvard was still small, with 1,500 enrolled in 
the college and fewer than 400 moic in the giaduate and 
professional schools, but Piesident Eliot’s policy was at- 
tracting students from all over the country and encouraging 
an association of giaduate and undergraduate students of 
which Robinson older than most first-year men, took 
advantage In the cheap and noisy dining 100m incongru- 
ously situated under the stained glass and the giave Pun tan 
portraits of Memorial Hall, he found a junior, George 
Latham, who was later to be Professor of English at McGill 
University Latham felt the powei of Robinson’s “arrest- 
ing eyes,” and admired the taste with which he clothed his 
tall, well-proportioned figure “Anybody would take a 
second look at him In some ways Richaid Coiy is a 
portrait of his creator ” Enthusiasm for Arnold’s verse- 
then usually neglected for Tennyson, Browning, and the 
Pre-Raphaelites-was a bond between them Latham’s 
moods, shifting ftom expansive idealism to taciturnity and 
aloofness, intiigued Robinson as a complex problem in 
character One of Sumichrast’s parties threw him with 
G L Tryon, whom he understood better because of their 
common Marne ongm Tryon was impressed by the some- 
what formal precision of Robinson’s speech, which shunned 
colloquiahsms (Dr Schumann, by calling attention to 
slovenly pronunciations like “noozpaper,” had made him 
as self-conscious in conversation as in wri ting ) 

In a crowded restaurant in Harvard Square Robinson 
was put at a table where a tall, heavy-set youth was talking 
to a smgle auditor Contrary to his usual habit, Robinson 
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mteirupted with an objection The talker, who loved argu- 
ment, admitted him to the discussion, and after the meal 
invited him to his loom, where they conversed well into 
the night Mowiy Saben was in revolt against established 
opinion and social convenuon The revolt had come out 
of severe but illuminating expeiience The son of a mathe- 
matician, he had exasperated his father by showing promise 
m every study but mathematics When what seemed mere 
perversity proved to be sheer incapacity, the outraged 
parent blindly retaliated with repressive discipline that 
drove the son to a nervous breakdown, which an attempted 
cure aggravated into general physical collapse When 
Saben wished to enter Harvard, his physician had warned 
that any excess might kill him Dreading a pallid existence 
more than death, Saben had ventured forbidden foods, 
tobacco, alcohol even to diunkenness— and to his surprise 
had flourished. He was now the voluble pieacher of a self- 
discovered gospel that the road of excess leads to the palace 
of wisdom, a gospel which may account for Robinson’s 
drawing from the college library this year a copy of Blake’s- 
poems / 

^ George Burnham, a slight, fair-haired law student of 
twenty-four as quiet as Saben was emphatic, attracted 
Robinson because he, too, had been the victim of mis- 
understanding between father and son^ Of a prosperous 
New England family like Saben and Robinson, he had 
run off to the West at seventeen because his father hurt 
his youthful pride He had been farm hand, bartender, 
hotel worker m New Mexico One winter he had wandered 
north to Wyoming and, finding no work there, proceeded 
on foot toward Butte, Montana Misdhrected, he had spent 
a bitterly cold mght warding off deadly drowsmess by 
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kicking the trunk of a tree By daylight he managed to 
stagger back to the town he had left, his feet so badly 
frozen that they had to be amputated The narrow escape 
from death had taught him stoicism and the resolve to 
make up for the years of educational oppoitumty thiown 
away m adolescent revolt 

Saben, the hedonist, led excmsions of the student gioup 
mto Boston foi the theater, followed by convivial pipes 
and beers preliminary to explorations of the city’s night 
life Robinson could not resist satisfying his artistic curi- 
osity as a detached spectator of what the average sensual 
man called pleasure, though he paid dearly by haunting 
images of disgust and pity But the theater was unalloyed 
dehght, whether the curtain lose on Dr Jekyll md Mr 
Hyde, Tennyson’s The Foresters, or a Sothem and Mai- 
lowe performance of Shakespeare 

With the second term, he saw the social advantages of 
living near Harvard Yard Invited to Saben’s lOom to cele- 
brate the end of midyear examinations, he found himself m 
a party so noisy that the landlady called the police He was 
alarmed when Saben was summoned foi faculty discipline, 
for although he felt sure Saben would not leveal the names 
of his guests, he knew that students had been expelled 
recently for playing poker in the dormitories Low marks 
settled Saben’s fate of suspension, Robinson thought Saben 
took to a hfe of ease, smolang over books he charged to 
his father, and borrowing theater money from friends 
Robinson, the student of character, marveled at his non- 
chalance 

Latham admired Robinson’s sure choice of subjects and 
his cavaher treatment of them when they disappointed 
After a term’s trial, he knew he had chosen two courses 
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unwisely Shakespeare, promising the richest literary ex- 
perience in English, was so presented as to be a waste of 
his time, he told his faculty adviser With indifference he 
leteived a condition m the subject An editorial in The 
Harvard Monthly for Januaiy of this year had attacked 
the course as the outstanding example of the mistaken 
policy of giving English literature before the seventeenth 
century over to philology “Explanation, comment, emen- 
dation abound, but of Shakespeare as anything more than 
an ingenious writer of prolepses and transposer of adjec- 
tives there is almost no mention Of Shakespeare as 
an artist, as an expression of an age and a life, as a force in 
hteratuie and civilization, there is absolutely no considera- 
tion at Harvard ” Although Robinson had the good mark 
of B plus in English composition, his ire was roused be- 
cause themes were graded erratically by instructors who 
were little more than boys “If theie is any course where 
the best i ns truction should be received, it is in the depart- 
ment of English composition” Fortunately nineteenth- 
century piose was in the hands of a teacher with taste 
Lewis Gates was nidulgent toward what he called Robin- 
son’s “impressionistic” attitude toward the course, which 
varied from boredom with Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and 
George Eliot and indifference toward Gates’ favorites, 
Newman and the Tractarians, to enthusiasm for Jane Aus- 
ten and Thackeray Finding m Thackeray “the ideal stu- 
dent of human nature,” never tempted to Dickens’ exag- 
gerations, he made a labor of love out of a long essay on 
Pendennts, and was delighted when Gates marked it A 
French was taught by the completely bilingual Sumichrast 
and Marcou m a way that roused his admiration After a 
mere six lessons in grammar, students were set to readmg 
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By March he could read readily and in May could enjoy 
a student performance of Le Bourgeois Gentilhonmie, with 
a businessman as the butt of iidicule He dicw from the 
college library Henry James’ Frenoh Poets and Novelists 
and a translation of six tales by Coppce, with an Intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews extolling the French conte 
as an art form 

One day in May, Latham startled him with a question 
out of the blue “I can’t see what this life of ours amounts 
to, anyway What’s the object of it>” He was set to won- 
dering once more whether his own life had a plan, and, 
if so, why that plan had not brought him directly from 
high school to Harvard, where his tastes and interests could 
freely expand In view of how environment could warp, 
conventional judgments of individuals must often be un- 
just “Sometimes,” he wrote to Smith, “I think that Hell 
may not be such a bad place after all . . Think of the 

company” One might sit theie “upon a red-hot boulder 
and read Daudet and Zola ” He planned a satiric sonnet 
about a man never touched by temptation, “a good whole- 
some white-haired man who never told a he or drank 
Marne whiskey ” The sonnet directed him toward a posi- 
tive and serious treatment of the same theme of the possible 
error of conventional judgments People scorned as “churls 
and sluggards” might be triumphant in the eyes of God 
Might he himself, whose ways were looked at so doubtfully 
by his neighbors, tnumph, even m the eyes of men? For 
his mother’s sake he hoped so, but his father was too near 
the grave ever to see his vindication And had he himself 
reframed from calling others “churls and sluggards”? 
From these musmgs issued the sonnet “Supremacy,” pub- 
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lished in The Harvard Advocate for June i6, 1892 Saben 
warmed the author’s heart by calling it a great poem 

This was still far from justifying his way of life to his 
father A month later, Edward Robinson died 

There was now no obstacle to his return to Harvard 
The first year had been explorative, the second would be 
for study Robinson knew the reputation of courses and 
could make his own choice There would be the deferred 
German, French composition and literature, English litera- 
tuie of the eighteenth century, psychology and philosophy 
to probe into man’s mind and destiny, and Charles Eliot 
Norton on ancient art, a very popular course but appar- 
ently the real thing Robmson took lodgmgs with a family 
that wanted quiet, at 1716 Cambridge Street, not far from 
the Yard 

Before he could settle down to work, however, he must 
face the long-dieaded operation on his ear, which might 
disclose that necrosis had gone beyond the small bones 
“If It has, I may hear a trumpet blow a little sooner than 
I would 01 dinarily— that’s all ” The result was encouragmg 
He was back from the hospital in the third week in Octo- 
ber, with one healthy small bone left, and half the anvil 
In February, severe pain in the lungs brought up images of 
cancer or lupus, but proved to be only shingles, soon gone 
The tension of his nerves, which had been almost unbear- 
able in the last weeks of his father’s illness, was relaxed 
as his mind and senses found abundant nourisliment at 
Harvard and in Boston 

Professor Norton’s opening remark, “Gentlemen, this is 
a sad sight,” directed at the five hundred students crowded 
into his lecture room, struck the right note with Robinson 
His lectures were “magnificent ” They related Greek art 
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to Greek history, and took side “swipes” at Chauncey 
Depew’s after-dinner speeches oi the World’s Fan at Chi- 
cago Ruskin called Norton his “first tutor,” Robinson 
reported to Smith “I suppose there is no doubt he is by all 
odds the greatest man in America, and I am beginning to 
reahze what a privilege it is to sit within six feet of him 
three times a week ” He was keenly conscious of the odds 
against which the bent, white-haired teacher with the 
gentle voice was striving His lectures were for those who 
“have a fondness for the better things of life, which I 
sometimes think may be a misfortune. Wholesome, 
healthy ignorance and indifference is a thmg to be envied ” 

Another Harvard giant, Josiah Royce, was a disappoint- 
ment in psychology and philosophy, and German script, 
a strain on the eyes, led to little rewarding literature But 
Robinson was proud of a high maik for another long paper 
m Enghsh, and found French opening up a fascinating 
hterature and civilization 

Buymg imported paper-bound books in foreign tongues 
led to the “refined vice” of looking over “samples of 
crushed morocco in all colors and grades” for permanent 
bindings Schoenhof’s bookstore was a revelation “You 
are used so well that you wonder [where] the difference 
comes in between foreign and Amencan shopkeepers” 
Among his purchases were Faust, Voltaire’s prose fiction, 
the comedies of Beaumarchais, Madame Bovary, Mmon 
Lescaut, stories by Copp6e, Daudet, and Mendes, and 
Gautier’s Le Capitaine Fracasse (probably because of 
Henry James’ praise) Glimpses of French newspapers 
made him think Amencan dailies “a disgrace to ciyiliza- 
uon” 

Seekmg an American eqmvalent of the British weeklies, 
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he subscribed to The Nation, foreseeing difficulties for 
himself after having been reared on The New York 
Tribune But soon he was regretting that he had not sent 
directly to England for The Athenaewn or The Spectator, 
since The Nation was only their “feeble imitation,” with 
book reviews of ludicrous pedantry In callmg it “ele- 
gantly dry” he hit off capitally the weakness of the “genteel 
tradition” which was trying to offset the crudities of the 
Gilded Age The Critic was no better “I cannot under- 
stand why It is that Americans cannot publish a decent 
review I read the Specker {Spectator] the other day and 
it made me sorry for my country ” Lowell’s Biglow Papers, 
disliked hitherto because of their spurious New England 
dialect, he now enjoyed for their satire on American 
chauvinism and “Anglo-Saxondum’s idee . thet every 
man doos jest wut he damn pleases ” Lowell, Professor 
Norton, Ruskin, Arnold, and the French were agreed that 
there were standaids of taste He enjoyed Henry B Fuller’s 
The Cliff Dwellers, a Chicago novel recommended by 
Norton, for its satire on “the unhealthy American rush ” 
Latham, amused at his having remamed a staunch Maine 
Republican, made him read Lodge’s biography of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, a genumely anstocratic conservative A 
mind so inhospitable to abstract thought that it got httle 
from Royce was being drawn by the widemng and refimng 
of Its literary acquaintance toward an exammation of 
political and economic pnnciples The movement was 
scarcely conscious, and exceedmgly gradual 
Robmson publ^ed no verse this year, and apparently 
composed none 'Em he was reading two contemporaries, 
Meredith and Kipling, who were to mfluence his writing 
for good and for ill, Diana of the Crossways, “full of phi- 
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losophy and sharp sayings,” encouraged him to think that 
the brilliant remarks which occurred to him too late for 
the give-and-take of conversation might be put down on 
paper Ban ack-Room Ballads were in refreshing contrast 
to the backward-looking elegance of Dobson’s At the 
Sign of the Lyie “Danny Deever,” “Gunga Dm,” “The 
Ballad of the Bohvai,” “Mandalay,” proved that the so- 
called scum of the earth, speaking then own racy language 
with no prettifying, could be the stuff of poetry What 
vigor in the rhythm “Seven men from all the world ” 
What amplitude and freedom in the swing down “The 
Long Trail,” which reminded him of the “old and plain” 
popular poetry commended by Shakespeare in Twelfth 
Nighty 

/^^ore poignantly poetic was a story from Kipling’s new 
volume Many Inventions Interpreting a motto from Emer- 
son, Robinson’s favorite American poet— 

When half-gods go. 

The gods ariive— 

Kipling had created a myth about divine beings who were 
wilhng to relinquish cloudless immortality for the fullei 
and deeper, though ephemeral, existence of human tears, 
'■ laughter, and love ^Here was the answer to Latham’s dis- 
turbing question. What is the object of life? Sweated labor, 
suffering, loss of our dearest, consciousness of our own 
mevitable end, were the sole road to the highest joy and 
beauty. Courage to endure, to extract wisdom and beauty 
from endurance, was the chief virtue for man^The central 
figure in “The Children of the Zodiac” is thus taught to 
be a poet Poetry’s function is to cast radiance over life by 
means of unflinching realism, through acceptance of the 
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mystery of suffering In the same volume was still more 
enlightenment on the origin of true art “ ‘The Finest Story 
m the World’ ” is the ironic tale of a London bank clerk 
who IS proud to exhibit his verse— of the utmost triteness— 
but who throws aside as worthless the prose passages that 
come to him in his dreams, though by some miracle of 
atavistic memory these fragments gradually reveal the 
authentic experiences of an ancient galley slave Robinson 
was only twenty-three when he drank m tlus mature wis- 
dom about the meaning of life and art and about the 
unconscious character of the creative impulse^ 

After he had heard in December Walter Damrosch’s 
orchestra play Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, Grieg’s Aus 
H other gs Xeit, and a selection from Tannhauser, “Pop” 
concerts became as frequent a goal of his Boston visits as 
the theater But his tastes remained catholic, includmg light 
opera (with Lillian Russell) as well as the FmgaTs Cave 
Overture, Lady Windermere's Fan as well as Twelfth 
Night After the play or the concert there was convivial 
conversation, most often at the Old Elm restaurant just oflF 
Boston Common While his companions drank deep, he 
would sip stout or try the flavor of some cordial He liked 
“the Bohemian atmosphere and the smoke,” which he had 
enjoyed reading about in Fendennis, but (he assured Smith) 
there was no danger of his “ever beconung a drunkard 
unless by circumstances of a most untoward nature” 
Sometimes he sat on the Common “to watch the people 
People are rather mteresting after all, if you don’t have to 
talk with them ” 

For the congemal few his appetite remained almost in- 
satiable Saben, allowed to return by a relenting faculty, 
was the chief talker at the Corncob Club— including La- 
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tham, Burnham, Tryon, Joseph Ford, Walter Hubbell, 
and a Boston freshman, William Butler— winch discussed 
whatever students include under the fascinating tenn “life.” 
There was sufficient clash of opinion Saben and Burnham, 
attacking Christianity, met finn opposition in Tiyon, who 
was to enter the Episcopal ministry, and in Hubbell, a 
Swedenborgian Robmson took a middle ground, defend- 
mg Robert Ingersoll’s attacks on popular religion yet in- 
sisting that there was mystery at the heart of things He 
was frankly perplexed by the flouting of morals by men 
.• of unquestionable genius, hke Frangois Villon In literary 
matters the club inclined toward innovation, turning away 
from the popular Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites to 
admire Arnold and Whitman Robinson was still less con- 
ventional, praising the neglected Crabbe for his honest 
portrayal of village life, and Kipling He preferred listen- 
ing to talking, but his patience was not unlimited He was 
bored when Saben, arrivmg diunlc, monopolized a Corncob 
session by reading IngeisoU, Omar, Coppee, and Gray’s 
Elegy On another occasion, when Saben and Crapo had 
argued in his room for five hours, he drove them out 

Although he told Marne stones, some so salty as to 
perplex the free-hving Saben, who did not understand the 
artistic impulse which sets a chaste man to studying every 
aspect of human nature, he gave no hint of the sorrows left 
behmd in Gardiner Saben, catching tones of melancholy, 
attributed them to anxiety about his health With quiet 
determination the young poet was looking outward, stor- 
ing his mind and senses with ideas and impressions against 
the day when he must agam depend upon the resources of 
his inner life. 

Two years of college was all he could ask from the 
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dwindling family capital Indeed, disquieting news from 
home plagued his conscience with the old question of a 
“job ” But that must wait, he decided, until authorship had 
had Its trial His home would harbor him meanwhile At 
Schoenhof’s, he bought books, mostly in French, for 
models and companions As he took his final examinations 
in June 1893, he let Smith know what Harvard had meant 
to him “I have seen things that I could not possibly see at 
another place, and have a different conception of what is 
good and bad m life ” 
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K OBINSON returned to Gardiner to find more of the 
family money gone than he had feared Twenty 
ik. years of almost uninterrupted prosperity for the 
nation ended in that summer of 1893, as industrial depres- 
sion joined the depression in agriculture which had grown 
steadily worse smce 1887 The July newspapers told of 
railroad and commercial bankruptcies, strikes, bank failures, 
deaths of moneyed men from heart failure or suicide Prices 
and wages kept falhng, and there seemed no market for 
anything During the following twelve months the un- 
employed rose to four millions While “Coxey’s army” 
marched on Washington, tramps knocked at Gardiner 
doors, mills shut down, and fewer ships came up the 
Kennebec 

Almost half of Edward Robinson’s savings disappeared 
in the collapse of St Louis real estate Herman, blaming 
partners and himself for the loss, was trying to drown 
despair in drink That such losses could result from a 
national catastrophe and not from individual dishonesty 
or incompetence was beyond the comprehension of North- 
ern Americans, accustomed to automatic expansion of the 
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national economy Edwin Robinson was filled with pity 
to see his brisk and buoyant bi other losing faith in himself, 
as Dean had Dean, at thirty-si’i, was like an old man, worn 
down by a habit which he had come to regard as fate 
Their mothei, never strong, had failed physically since her 
husband’s death, and Herman’s wife, Emma, with her small 
children, had moved into the house 
From the conflagration of his father’s dreams, Edwin, 
who had been least counted on, must save what he could 
His mother, unaware of the direction of his ambition, 
feared for him as much as for her other sons, so much the 
dreamer he appeared But his sister-in-law, sensing in him 
something extraordinary, kept assuring her “God will take 
care of lum ” More than once m the family councils was it 
proposed that he go into business this and that prominent 
citizen was set before him as an example There were 
moments when he was so worried by family finances that 
he was tempted to abandon writing foi money-making, 
teut he reflected “I am perfectly helpless in what the world 
calls business” He maintained the passive resistance of 
tactful silence, having a vent in letters to Smith and Gledhill 
for his lack of reverence for some of the successful men 
Dr Schumann sustained him with a “Ballade of the Law” 
whose refrain ran “He sells his soul for a paltry fee ” 
Worse than anxiety about money was inability to read 
Trouble with German print had been a disregarded warn- 
mg that he needed glasses Early in July, when newspapers 
were full of the business panic, the panic thought seized 
him that he was going blind A visit to an oculist was 
reassurmg, but even with glasses, for the next six months 
he could not read more than ten minutes at a time without 
discomfort Durmg these months he was utterly miserable, 
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deprived of escape through books from the unhappy here 
and now, worried lest his eyes never recover enough to 
permit him to write, and temperamentally incapable of 
enjoying physically active pursuits like searching with 
Smith in the marine deposits near Iron Mme Hill, which 
the great English geologist Lyell had thought worth a 
journey Smith’s companionship and a visit fioni Butlei 
helped fill the vacuum of the summer, but the autumn, 
with Smith gone, was intolerably boiing “To live week 
after week without a soul to speak to on any congenial 
topic IS hell to a man of my natuic ” Fortunately, Haivaid 
had revealed that he was not “so hopelessly diifcrcnt fiom 
the world” as he had thought I,ettcjs to Harvard friends 
and weeldy correspondence vnth Smith kept him from 
eating his heart out until he could go to Cambiidgc for a 
fortnight after Thanksgiving, and there make Smith ac- 
quainted with Butler, Tyon, Saben, and the rest Butlei 
seemed a little changed by having gone mto his father’s 
department-store business “1 wondei wheie I got this 
warm hatred for anything peitaimng to business' Ihe 
word Itself almost nauseites me, somciimcs” 

“They fail, and they alone, who have not sirivcn ’ 
Robinson had recalled tlie vcise from Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich when in late Scptembci his e) es pei muted him to 
write mtermittently for three or four hours daily Blindness 
was not going to make his one talent useless, after all The 
upstairs room where his dulled fingeis had so often written 
letters to Smith and Gledhill was converted into a study 
by the addition of a heat register and a bookcase If thcic 
was no money in verse, thctc was adimttedly some m piose 
fiction, and Ins uncle Edward Pioby Fox, employed by tlie 
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Riverside Press, could put his manuscripts into the hands 
of the editor of The Atlantic Monthly 
Robinson aspired to write, not the American short story 
(he detested the very name), but something more artistic, 
after the manner of the French coiite, which he called the 
“sketch” “Fiction is more consciously an art m France 
than anywhere else,” he had read m Brander Matthews’ In- 
troduction to Ten Tales by Frmgois Coppee “ From 
the men who are writing in France we may gain much 
From the British fiction of this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century little can be learned by any one— less by us Ameri- 
cans in whom the English tradition is still dominant ” 
Matthews stressed French supremacy in form and con- 
struction, the rigorous suppression of nonessentials The 
conte could be wntten m prose or in verse Coppee had 
succeeded with both His subjects were “some incident of 
daily occurrence made significant by his interpretation 
some character commonplace enough, but made finer 
by conflict with evil oi victory over self the humble, 
the forgotten, the unknown, and it is the feelings and 
struggles of these that he tells us, with no maudlin senti- 
mentality, and with no dead set at our sensibilities ” Though 
his stories had not the “sharpness” of Maupassant or the 
“briUiancy” of Daudet, they were remarkable for “sym- 
pathy, poetry, and a power of suggesting pictures ” The 
counsel of another reliable critic, Henry James, went m 
the same direction, with stiess on Daudet a direction con- 
gemal to Robinson because it bordered on poetry, yet 
allowed for the range of daily experience in Gardiner He 
grasped at materials close at hand in his first subjects “The 
selfishness of self-denial,” “The philosophic enmity of two 
brothers who were not born for the same purpose ” 
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He became fj ank ro lus fiicnds concerning Ins ambitioiii 
and his ideals of ciaftsmanslnp “This itch for authorship 
IS worse than the devil md about spoils a man for anything 
else,” he wrote Gledhill m late October “ Wiinns 
has been my dream evei since I was old enough to lay a 
plan for an an -castle Now for the first time I have some- 
thing like a fa\oiable oppoituniry and this \Mnter I shall 
make a beginning If I make a failure of it, and the chances 
are about ten to one that I shall, my life ttill be a dis- 
appointment and a fatluie ” With admirable detachment 
he put the problem of his qualifications and his audience 
before Smith a week later “I think I have a lirtle original- 
ity, but have T the genius for selection that is the one 
requisite of a literary man next to an eas)’' flow of language^ 
—not necessarily lapid, bur easy m effect I could never 
make a rapid wiiter, I am too fussy I demand a 
certain something in the airangement of woids, and more 
in their selection, that 1 find in veiy few of our writers 
today The question is— will it be found in whit I write? 
and if It IS, will the public care anything about it? I do not 
wholly behevc in art foi art’s sake, but I do not believe 
that anything is good literature where art is wholly sacri- 
ficed to the subject-matter ” f oi matter, he w ould not lack 
It lay about him everywhere in the neglected richness of 
American life, of wduch only Fuiopeans seemed aware 
Concermng Dvoiak’s We'D World Symphony he lamented 
“The chief use of America in the aesthetic world seems to 
be to furnish material and suggestions for othcis to take 
advantage of ” There was “poetry in all types of humanity 
—even m lawrv'ers and horse-jockeys— if we are willing to 
search it out ” 

/^To broadwi and sharpen his observation of humamty, 
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he read as much as his returning power of sight would 
permit Sir John Lubbock’s discussion of the “Hundred 
Best Books” in world literature saddened him by revealing 
lost opportumties, he felt constrained to believe in im- 
mortahty, so unfair the disparity in individual opportumty 
seemed Coppee’s Toute me jeimesse revealed intriguing 
differences between the youth of a Fiench writer and that 
of an American VMSe de Jean Titerol, by Cherbuliez, 
brought peasant parvenus and decadent aristocrats amus- 
ingly and instructively into conflict An absorbing dis- 
covery of these months among the books he had brought 
^ from Cambridge was Daudet, a writer very lilce Dickens, 
but with much stricter art Daudet’s dedication of Jack, 
“This book of pity, indignation and irony is dedicated to 
Gustave Flaubert, my friend and master,” promised the 
qualities Robinson most desired for his own work, and did 
not disappoint By showing how poverty and harsh manual 
labor could brutalize a youth with poetic gifts, it should 
open men’s eyes, he thought, to the cruelties of life and 
/ widen their sympathies In the contrapuntal theme of men 
utterly without talent who were slaves to the urge to create 
m hterature and the other arts, failures who might have 
succeeded as mechanics or artisans, Robinson first encoun- 
tered an ambiguous matter for pity and ironic humor 
which was to hold his attention throughout life He recom- 
mended the book to Latham in spite of its “bad endmg,” 
smce his friend was “above such foolish criticisms as that ” 
He was attracted by the strange character of William 
I Cowpey^- a man of “almost pathetic sincerity” revealed m 
‘ The Task, a poem which would endure for its “true art in 
'homely thmgs,” such as the story of the woodcutter and 
his dog Most of all, “wonderful human effect” had its 
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“synonym” in Shakespeare Robinson was “thunderstruck” 
by Measure joi Measure, “a comedy of the flesh and a 
tragedy of the soul ” He urged upon Harry Smith, who 
unaccountably had no liking for Shakespeare, a course of 
reading beginning cunously with Troilus and Cressida, 
which revealed his wisdom and breadth, and proceeding 
by way of his narrowest but still highly entertaimng work, 
Tvmon of Athens 

Yet when Smith complimented him on his insight into 
human natuie he confessed “Even the happy mortals we 
term ordinary or commonplace act out then own mental 
tragedies and live a far deeper and wider hfe than we are 
inchned to believe possible m the hght of our prejudices 
but I must acknowledge the dismal truth that the 
majority of mankind interest me only as studies They are 
‘a httle queer,’ like the Quaker’s wife ” Much as he would 
like to make friends with everyone, his vanity forbade 
There were wrinkles m his forehead, but none about his 
mouth, “because I thmk more than some people, and do 
my laughing in my gray matter instead of upon my face ” 

He read slowly, his eye vigilant foi sloU, noting the 
mot •juste as Kipling’s python “seemed to pour himself 
along the ground,” and preferring Rossetti’s translation of 
Villon’s “Ballade of Dead Ladies” to Payne’s because of its 
greater freedom fiom archaisms How much labor, he ex- 
claimed, Daudet must have put into compressing Tartann 
de Taras con, whose reader forgets that it is a “microscopic 
narrative,” so well does the author make “every sentence 
count ” 

In spite of the handicap of weak eyes, he could announce 
in early March that five sketches would be ready for 
Smith’s criticism in Easter vacation They might have 
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advanced more rapidly, if poems had not got in the way 
of his “moxe serious work” by insisting on being written 
Old French forms went singing through his head, obliging 
him to set down in February a villanelle, “The FTouse on 
the Hill ” There were also sonnets 
To keep his hand m against the return to poetry he now 
felt inevitable, he proposed to Smith a joint version of 
Sophocles’ Antigone Smith was to provide a prose transla- 
tion preserving the Greek spirit Robinson would put the 
speeches into blank verse and would learn the Greek 
alphabet m order to seek English equivalents for the varied 
meters of the choruses His ignorance of the language 
might have the advantage of saving him from slavish 
literalness As for the rest, he added, piide in self-knowledge 
overcoming his usual understatement “I have something 
of the Hellemc spirit in me, and have a pretty good con- 
ception of what the word means I may lack some of ‘the 
serene and childlike joy in life’ but I have the spirit of wise 
moderation and love of classical completeness which, I 
suppose, IS more marked in the later poets of Pericles’ time 
than m the Homeric peiiod ” Smith agreeing, Robinson 
got himself ready by reading Moulton’s Ancient Greek 
Drama, Samson Agomstes, and Atalmta m Calydon Swin- 
burne seemed “hollow” after Milton 
Conditions for writing were not so favorable as he had 
anticipated With Herman away all day on busmess and 
Dean’s health shattered, the women of the household had 
to call on him for chores, from pickmg fruit, trimming 
trees, and splitting firewood to shovelmg snow, four feet 
deep in February These interruptions, the noise of his 
meces’ playmg— and when they were asleep in the adjoining 
room he could not use his typewnter—his mother’s objec- 
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tion to his smoking in the house, made him regret the 
Harvard den in which he did what he pleased, when he 
pleased “This feeling of dependence is hell,” he told Smith 
“You, who are making a living, cannot conceive how 
cutting It IS for a man of twenty-four to depend on his 
mother for every cent he has and every mouthful he 
swallows ” There was loneliness, too, to fight against, as 
he confessed to Latham “The people of Gardiner are good 
people enough but they are not companions for me any 
more than I am of them We have nothmg m common as 
regards personal tastes and ideals,” like admiration for 
Arnold’s verse His fate was “as monotonous as the brook, 
which IS eternally runmng below my wmdow ” The an- 
nouncement that Brahms’ Second Symphony was to be 
played brought acute nostalgia for Boston A “persistent 
presentiment” that his ear might be the death of him before 
he could go to live in a city was part of his “pleasure- 
destroying fatahsm ” 

In late January came the welcome opportunity to tutor 
in French a young woman, five years out of high school, 
who was preparmg for Wellesley An outburst of poetry 
and progress with his sketches followed, as his affections 
became involved There was apparently an informal en- 
gagement But late in April the tutormg was broken off 
abruptly, )ust as a book sent by Butler arrived Hardy’s 
Life’f Little Ironies Not long before Butler had given him 
Ships That Pass in the Night He must be a mind-reader, 
Robmson remarked in confessmg to Smith “a horrible dose 
of blues ” 

Commencement at Harvard lay ahead, offering momen- 
tary release i here he would meet again “men to talk with 
whose goddess is not engrossed on a silver dollar— men 
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whose literature is not newspapers ” The prospect was 
darkened by the thought that befoie long all of his friends 
would be graduated, scattered inaccessibly over the vast 
American geography oi in Europe Even before Com- 
mencement, Saben would be off to Oxfoid The Atlmtic 
Monthly was considering thiee of his sketches, but he was 
not sanguine about their reception “I am one of those 
unfortunate devils who must have a little encouragement 
before they can put their heart in what they do,” he told 
Smith Without letters from friends, he would be “in hell ” 
Smith’s reply dealt the heaviest blow of this devastating 
spring It announced his engagement to be married Until 
this moment, Robinson had not fully realized how much 
he had been leanmg on him Their intimacy could no 
longer be the same, he responded in an agony that opened 
every window into his soul, when they smoked together 
another person would be invisibly present For the past six 
months he had felt Smith withdrawing Not that he blamed 
him “I have always looked upon a bachelor as only half 
of a man . I have always believed in love, and shall 
always believe m it ” By finding his mate. Smith had 
achieved maturity “but somehow I, with my crotchets 
and chddish sensibilities, cannot put away the old things ” 
Before he went to Harvard, m the years when his life was 
“a kind of hell from which there seemed to be no release,” 
Smith had been everything to him Now his Harvard 
fnends were soon to scatter, and Smith had won a mate 
^ while he had failed “I am not (now) engaged to be man- 
ned, I am not happy, and the world and the future look so 
dark and gloomy that I look mostly into the past. . 
The world frightens me, my one talent is ever laughing at 
me ” Even if he should partially succeed, he saw himself 
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“living alone in some city— Boston, most likely— with a 
friend or two to drop in upon me once m a while and a 
few faithful correspondents ” He begged to be excused 
from witnessing Smith’s wedding 

He fled his sorrow by writing of things remote from 
his experience, a dramatic monologue, “The Night Before,” 
full of “battle murder and sudden death ” After two 
weeks he had recovered sufliciently to apologize to Smith 
The outburst had been part of a general sense of failure to 
achieve some sort of independence “My pride is almost 
unnatural and sometimes I wonder if it is not kilhng me 
by inches ” Even this was not the worst Somethmg else 
had the power to make him really disagreeable and gloomy, 
something he hesitated to confide to paper, but would tell 
Smith when he came to Gardiner for the summer 

The sketches were returned by The Atlantic Monthly, 
with a comment fiom the editor, Horace Scudder, which 
was a slight balm to his wounds “These sketches seem to 
me not without some claim to notice They show restraint 
and an effoit at telhng something worth while ” His uncle, 
Mr Fox, passed on an encouraging word from an aged 
proofreadei, that editors could be badly mistaken Lowell, 
for instance, had refused for the Atlantic Howells’ Sketches 
of V enetim Life Robinson assured Latham that there was 
no danger of the rejection driving him to “the Chatterton 
act” 

On the eve of his going to see Tryon and Ford graduate, 
came his first commercial acceptance The Critic had taken 
his sonnet, “Oh for a poet— for a beacon bright,” probably 
one of the two composed under the stress of his disappoint- 
ment in love, which seemed to point to success in writing 
as his only chance of happiness '' Even in literature, he 
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felt appallingly apart and alone, as he considered current 
poetry The poets who had found inspiration in American 
life, Its potentialities and problems— Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Lamer, Dickinson, Whitman— had 
died duiing his youth, some very recently The aftermath 
of the Civil War had seemed too crass for their successors— 
Bayard Taylor, Richard Henry Stoddard, George Henry 
Bolter, Thomas Bailey Aldrich— whose verse sought refuge 
m ideal beauty of the past or of other climes and lands 
The verse Robinson read m the magazines belonged to the 
private world of its authors, a world of pallid dreams and 
tepid emotions Its characteristic form was the sonnet, 
which even m expressing trifles offered a challenge to slall 
and taste The state of American poetry resembled that of 
English poetry a century before, when Cowper complained 
that the successors of Pope made it “a mere mechanic art,” 
and Blake rebuked the Muses for forsaking the land 

How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoy’d m you' 

The languid strings do scarcely move. 

The sound is forced, the notes are few 

The indignation he felt at the American musician for 
neglecting native melodies until a foreigner took up their 
idiom for his New World Symphony flared in Robinson 
once more as he prayed for a genuine poet, who would put 
to flight the “little sonnet men,” mechanical contrivers of 
“songs without souls” Why was the age “barren,” a 
“changeless glimmer of dead gray,” when man and nature, 
the eternal subjects of poetry, remained 

Here are the men, the women, and the flowers, < 

The seasons, and the sunset, as before^ 
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With irony, Robinson had used a sonnet, packed with 
meaning, to rebuke vacuous sonneteers It brought him no 
money, only a year’s subscription to The Cnnc, which 
printed it in the issue of November 24, 1894 “The House 
on the Hill,” in which Robinson had answered his own cry 
by treating impressively a contemporary local tragedy— 
the forsaking of the East for the broader lands and wider 
opportunities of the West— could find welcome m no 
commercial periodical Eager to see it m prmt on any 
terms, he was presentmg it gratis to The Globe, a flimsy 
New York quarterly whose editor, William Thome, was 
a friend of a Gardmer author, Kate Vannah There was 
no word from The Dtal, which had been holding a sormet 
on Poe since April Not a penny for a year’s work 

Returmng from Commencement, he had the compan- 
ionship of Smith for the last summer before the latter’s 
mariiage, and could unburden the mysterious secret weigh- 
ing on his mind He admired his friend as “far stronger 
and less visionary” than he, with wider interests embracing 
the political and economic thmking of Goldwin Smith as 
well as the verse of Andrew Lang During this summer 
when for two nights his ear “ran like a brook,” he found 
rehef m composmg a prose “study in darkness,” called 
“The Black Path ” 

This “morbid period” of gloom about his family and 
himself was arrested in late September by the thought 
“if things are bound to go to the devil anyway, the best 
thing for me to do is to let them go ” Glancing through 
British stories in The Yellow Book, he didn’t think his own 
a waste of time He planned to double their number during 
the winter But poetry got in their way more imperiously 
than ever The worst of it was that he could give himself 
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no credit for anything good It came from outside himself 
He explained to Gledhill that he could no more “help 
making” the Poe sonnet, for instance, than he could “help 
feeling ” A series of Tavern Songs began to plan itself, 
and the Antigone exercise went on, being about one third 
done when The Globe carried “The House on the Hill ” 
Seeing the viHanelle in print dissatisfied him with two 
stanzas He wondered if Horace’s counsel to keep verse 
unpublished for mne years shouldn’t be taken hterally 
He was amused at Dr Schumann’s turning out one love 
poem after another, unaware that love poetry, “to be good, 
must be very good ” 

With Herman following the pamfuUy familiar course 
of Dean toward meffectualness and the family money 
slipping away as the economic depression reached its 
height, he found it impossible to hold rigidly to his resolu- 
tion to let thmgs take their fated course His anxiety came 
out in irritation at trifles, at havmg to gather the apples he 
enjoyed eating, even at the play of his three nieces, who 
innocent of misfortune kept running by his study door, 
seeming to shake the whole house To cool his temper, he 
would take his hat and walk down to Water Street By 
Thanksgiving, he was looking “at everything through blue 
glasses— everythmg but literature I have confidence 
in myself regarding that that is hardly natural to me ” 

* Sometimes his very confidence in his writing brought 
him up against the dreadful thought of what it would 
mean if this, too, failed The Christmas of 1894 was the 
“sorriest” he had spent “Chnstmas has an effect upon me 
which I cannot describe— something like that of the first 
hand-organs m the spring— makes me feel hollow and 
vaguely conscious of wasted time, or as I prefer to call it, 
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lost time ” His friends were gettmg settled professionally, 
passing him in the race of hfe He pleaded with Smith to 
postpone marriage, so as to grant him one more summer 
Smith was the last intimate within call “When he goes, I 
shall be alone except for letters/’ 

Pegging away at the Antigone kept him close to Smith’s 
mmd There was need to consult him on aesthetic prob- 
lems How near to the original could a translation keep 
without ceasing to be poetry^' Was the messenger’s first 
scene with Creon mtentional mixing of humor with trag- 
edy Famiharity with Sophocles— he had recently read 
Oedipus at Colonus in translation— tempted him to try what 
Arnold called the “grand style” in his own verse He had 
long admired the grand manner of scattered passages in 
Emerson 

The sun set, but set not his hope — 

Stars rose, his faith was earher up 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy. 

Deeper and older seemed his eye. 

And matched his sufferance subhme 
The taciturnity of Time 

• 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost 

Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankmd 

» * • 

He builded better than he knew,— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

* 

So nigh IS grandeur to our dust, 

* * * » • 
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O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire 

In December, Robinson composed an experimental quat- 
rain “As long as Fame’s imperious music rings”, in January 
he boldly created a chorus on the legendary fate of King 
Aegeus, the subject of lost dramas by Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides In majesty and compassion, this “Chorus of Old 
Men m ‘^geus’ ” was not unworthy of the Greek tia- 
gedians It was the earliest of his verse to go into his Col- 
lected Poems without a single verbal alteration 
He was acquiring a collection of rejection slips Even 
“Aaron Stark,” a fruit of his admuration for Moliere, failed 
to interest The Chap-Book But he had a recurring dream 
of a paid acceptance At length in February 1895 he could 
announce his first “blood money,” seven dollars from 
Lippmcott’s Magazine for the Poe sonnet 
Prose fiction, which he planned to collect in a book of 
350 to 400 pages, went forward slowly— sometimes an 
hour for a dozen words— and its audience was problemati- 
cal “The short story as a work of art has never taken a 
great hold on this country, as the standard set m the leading 
magazines will easily show ” But he was “radiant” to find 
that he could “do anythmg, in [his] own way” that he 
undertook, and his mind was bulging with good material 
“My worst and most persistent enemy, though, is a con- 
stant mchnation to write poetry Sometimes I am afraid 
the damned stuff will kill what little abihty I have ” The 
prose volume should be ready for market by the fall of 
1895, he told Gledbll, addmg “I have so many things to 
contend with outside my regular work that that is really 
the smallest part of the strain that comes on my poor gray 
matter ” 
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Smith’s marriage loomed ahead m June as the seal of his 
isolation Seeing Ford over a week end at Exeter, where 
his friend was well established in teaching and about to 
leave for France with an invitation to call on the no\ elist 
Paul Bourget, only increased his discouragement Fie en- 
vied the prospect of Ford’s taking a “little glass” uith 
“Daudet and the rest of them ’ Smith, too, w as looking 
ahead to Europe after the next ycai as a graduate student 
at Harvard As ambitious as they, Robinson feared he had 
not sufEcient physical strength, e\cn if he were to have 
opportumties This summer of 1895, with his car “going 
like the devil,” he was surer than ever that he would not 
live to be older than thirty or thirty-five Yet he was just 
as sure he would do something befoic he died, he wiote 
GledhiU in August, that would mike his friends lemembcr 
him, something more lasting than becoming ? “Prominent 
Citizen ” 

He believed, and with justice, that he had alieady done 
something rather big, the “Chorus of Old Men,” and per- 
sistent rejection slips did not shake his faith that he had 
struck an original vem in “Aaron Stark ” His pride came 
out in disparagement of popular taste Flow could Ameii- 
cans take Munsey’s Magazine seiiously- Book lists of the 
leading publishers made him “tiemblc for humanity ” 
Critics and editors were encouraging mediocrity and over- 
lookmg excellent work Payne in The Dial discussed new” 
poetry with “patronizing ease”, The Oitic was flippant, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie of The Chap-Book unspeakably 
flat The Atlantic Monthly, so “expeditiously conservative ’ 
that It kept his own manuscripts less than forty-eight hours, 
ran true to form in givmg “half a line of faint praise’ to 
George Moore’s Esther Waters, a greater novel than any 
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in America since Hawthorne To turn from the much- 
applauded Mannmn of Hall Came to Hawthorne’s 
Blithedale Romance was to enter another world Haw- 
thorne’s superiority came largely from “an amount of brain 
raclang and tinkering of winch the modem ink spiller has 
no conception ” Tlnnk of the five years spent over The 
Marble Faun 

Hawthorne, and the best contemporary work in France 
and England, kept the pride of the twenty-five-year-old 
apprentice within bounds In spite of eyes that made him 
pay dearly for every page, he had read more widely this 
second year out of Harvard than the first Fromont pune 
et Risler aine fortified his conviction that Daudet was “the 
greatest aitist in fiction now hving— and his art never 
crowds out his humanity ” His study of jealousy. La petite 
paroisse, used the method of implication, arranging inci- 
dents so that the reader would discover their significance 
for himself Although still hesitating to read Daudet’s 
Sapho because of its pornographic reputation, he defended 
Ibsen, whose constructive slall he was to draw upon for 
long poems, and tasted Zola and the Goncourts in a book 
of specimens of difficult French that Smith sent him 

Happy to perceive, by dint of careful reading, “literary 
touches and other individualities of style,” he pronounced 
It better to take foreign hteratuie m translation than “to 
slop through it after the manner of the bright young ladies 
who read French a httle, German a little, smg a httle, play 
the piano a httle, and do nothmg at all with anything like 
completeness ” If he had the reanng of a girl he would 
msist on her doing one thing well, “if that thing were only 
to take good care of her eyebrows ” “A fairly intelligent 
girl’s opimons of Esther Waters, The Mayor of Caster- 
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bridge, and ‘The Children of the Zodiac’ may take me a 
long way into her mner chambers ” 

He savored the “old nutty flavor” of Montaigne by 
browsing slowly, and warned Latham that “to read Mere- 
dith in a hurry is to drmk Pommery from the bottle, more 
than that, it is . rank injustice to a man who works 
like the devil with his pen ” He recalled his own struggles 
with The Egoist and with Diana of the Crossways, which 
has “the damnedest opemng chapter in the world ” Quot- 
ing Henry James as saymg that to do justice to Daudet one 
must read him at least twice, he found this true also of 
Hardy Far from the Madding Crowd modernized Shake- 
spearean comedy and mingled it successfully with tragedy 
Jzide the Obscure, just appearing m Harper’s Magazine as 
Hearts Insurgent, told the somber truth about life He paid 
tribute to Hardy in a sonnet accepted by The Critic early 
in May. (It appeared in the November 23rd number with 
a false apologetic note from the editors “Written before 
the appearance of Hearts Insurgent” so great was the hue 
and cry against the novel’s supposed mdecency) The 
opemng of The Mill on the Floss, describing the suffenngs 
of a brother and sister because their father, with the best 
intentions in the world, gives to each the upbringing and 
education smted to the other, carried him along for a 
hundred pages before he realized the stram on his eyes 
Applaudmg Esther Waters, line Vie, and Tolstoi, Robin- 
son observed that his “love for romance, pure and simple,” 
was almost gone 

The so-called “roughness” of Kaphng’s verse, he ex- 
plamed to Latham, was really as subtle art as The Idylls of 
the King “When the ‘seven men’ on the Bolivar saw ‘some 
damned liner’s hghts go by like a grand hotel’ they were 
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all poets, they were the same when they were ‘rolling down 
the Ratcliffe Road, drunk and raising Cain ’ ” A set of 
Wordsworth, Smith’s gift, revealed another poet who, he 
rightly surmised, would henceforth be “part of [Ins] life ” 
Apparently he had known only the shot ter poems in 
anthologies Now he began with The Excursion and 
proceeded slowly to The Prelude and The Recluse 
Wordsworth’s verse was “clear and wholesome, not to say 
magnificent,” and the ode on “Intimations of Immoi- 
tality” was worth “all the rest of his work put together ” 
In due time the ode would mspue Robinson to a great ode 
of his own Opening the Bible one day casually to Matthew 
and Mark, he discovered what his generation, which had 
rejected dogma, had been losing by not knowing the King 
James version as “mere literature ” In order to have an 
entirely human picture of the founder of Christianity, he 
sent for Renan’s Life of Jesus The Old Testament, which 
was to furnish magnificent similes foi his ode, he planned 
to read during the summer, but the reading was delayed 
for years 

Smith’s departure m the fall of 1895 for graduate study 
at Harvard was a new tie to the University, which he 
called “the object of almost the only patriotism” he pos- 
sessed Robinson urged his friend to take time from his 
classical studies to hear Norton, the “only one of the great 
sort” there The need of discussing their Antigone trans- 
lation and Butler’s offer of a room brought him to Boston 
for the first time in sixteen months To Gledhill he de- 
scribed the fortnight’s visit as depressing, since the varied 
activities of his friends made him feel that he must soon 
play some part in the world or else “go to the wall ” He 
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added almost casually “If a volume of my verse reaches 
you some time during the next twelve months . ” 

He had capitulated to his natural inclination to poetry 
after a two years’ struggle with prose that found no pub- 
lisher, while unexpectedly his verse had better fortune, 
slight though that was “I am making all sorts of poems 
nowadays,” he announced to Smith on November tenth, 
“and dare not stop for fear I might realize what a damned 
fool I am ” The “pull” of his poems slackened their cor- 
respondence The labor was even harder than with prose 
“I never had such a damned time in hfe with anything as 
with some of those verses which ought to go like bees and 
things and which want to go like camels It is hunting for 
hours after one word and then not gettmg it that plays the 
devil with a man’s gray matter and makes him half ready to 
doubt the kindness of the Scheme ” At this rate his volume 
would kill him by the time it saw prmt 

The first mention of “Tilbury Town” is m a letter of 
December 14, 1895, announcing the creation of “John 
Evereldown” and “Luke Havergal ” The name Tilbury, to 
recur so frequently as the locale of Robinson’s poems, 
presumably comes from the tilbury, a smart two-wheeled 
open carnage of those days A new Gardiner acquaintance, 
a middle-aged man named Jones, who defended Zola for 
“the truth and smcerity that lies at the bottom of his 
nastiness,” was apparently the inspirer of Robinson’s sonnet 
on that much-debated author (and not VAssommovr, as 
he thought late in life, for a letter reveals that he did not 
read the novel until a year later) Reading was a luxury 
his eyes, stramed by steady composition, seldom permitted, 
for Aversion he turned to his violin. 
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The news of Latham’s engagement to marry, coming 
late m 1895, had set him meditating once moie on the 
disadvantages and advantages of single life “A man by 
himself, because of the mevitable self-examination he is 
subjected to, becomes, mne times in ten, distressingly con- 
ceited or abnormally the other way My own case is a 
queer mixtuie of both Before I went to Harvard I 
was as near to being a damned fool as a man can be and 
hve ’ The College had “woiked wondeis” in drawing him 
out of himself Nevertheless, Henry James’ story, “The 
Lesson of the Master,” which he read in early February 1 896 
and pronounced a work of gemus, stressed the disadvan- 
tages of marriage for a man of letters In the young writer 
Paul Overt, James’ central character, theie was uncanny 
likeness to Robinson’s own temperament and problems 
0 \ ert IS represented as pained and peiplexed by the falling 
oft of the fiction of Henry St Geoigc, who once produced 
tvorks of the highest quality The Master is obviously 
M iitmg too fast, diluting himself The two authors become 
accjuainted St George, struck by the promise of Overt’s 
first book, in a burst of fiankness confesses the deteriora- 
tion of his own work and wains against its cause a wife 
who insists on his financial and social success for their 
children’s sake No woman, he msists, especially none from 
the comfortable classes, can comprehend or sympathize 
uifh an artist’s stnvmg for perfection Overt, convinced, 
inns away from England to escape a general’s daughter 
whom he loves, and m Switzerland takes two years of 
seclusion to produce a book better than his first Returning 
to London he finds that St George has lost his wife and is 
about to marry the general’s daughter Has he been tricked? 
With bitterness of heart he seeks out the Master, who hints 
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that he has won the girl to keep her from rmmng Overt 
He himself is beyond further rmn, since he has vowed he 
wdl write no more Does he keep the vow^ James does not 
say He adds, however, that if the Master fails to keep it, 
and resumes work of his best quahty, Overt, though con- 
vinced of his treachery, will be the very first to praise it, 
“which is perhaps a proof that the Master was essentially 
right and that Nature had dedicated him to intellectual, 
not to personal passion ” 

These concluding words of James may have been for 
Robinson the ultimate stroke of genius, revealing him to 
himself as a thoroughly normal male of the rare species, 
artist He could thus understand why Smith’s engagement, 
threatemng to sever then intellectual companionship, had 
unexpectedly hurt more than his own disappointment m 
love, devastating as that had been James knew the capacity 
of “the complicated artistic soul” for “disinterested dis- 
appomtment ” “Do you know I have a theory that Brown- 
ing’s life-long happiness with his wife is all humbug^*” he 
wrote Smith two years later “The man’s life was in his ait, 
but he was big enough to make the world think otherwise ” 
A repeated phrase, “the false gods,” m “The Lesson of the 
Master,” lingered in Robinson’s memory, to give him the 
title of a poem in middle life The rest of James’ counsel 
he translated into action The artist, in order to be inde- 
pendent and genume, must “be able to be poor,” to find 
sufiicient reward in his conscience and in the praise of the 
few, possibly not more than one or two, who know what 
It IS to pursue perfection The letter praismg James’ story 
offered Smith a glimpse of one of these resolutions The 
book of verse he was completmg probably wouldn’t sell, 
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but It contained “steps” toward perfection “I may never 
get It, but I can climb and make myself believe that I shall ” 
By the end of February 1896 a little book of one hundred 
manuscript pages had accumulated Chiistened The Tavern 
and The Night Before, it went off to a publishei The poet 
relaxed by examimng postage-stamp catalogues, admiring 
especially the colois of Biitish colonials 

Six weeks with no word Against the hurt of rejection, 
he shored himself by reflecting that confidence in Ins work 
had become “chronic” and must be accepted with a “kind 
of optimistic desperation,” like the condition of his ear 
Three weeks more of anxious waiting, and the poems were 
back Adding “The Dead Village” and a sonnet to Verlaine, 
he sent them off again, confident of readers once the 
publishing hurdle should be over “If printed lines are 
worth anything, they are bound to be picked up sometime, 
and then if some poor devil of a man or woman feels better 
foi anything I have said, I shall have no fault to find with 
the scheme or anything m it ” He had designed the poems 
to suggest “something wiser than hatred and something 
better than despair” But financially the prospect was 
bleak, possibly on the distant horizon two or three hun- 
dred dollars a year “You don’t know what it is to be 
twenty-six years old, and still a little child so far as a pros- 
pect of worldly independence goes ” While awaiting 
response from the pubhsher, he revised the completed 
Antigone and read his sonnet, “The Clerks,” in the Boston 
Evening Transcript for June 4, 1896 
He was seeing almost no one outside his home Dr 
Schumann now and then. Smith’s parents, and Jones 
Isolation he was coming to accept as an instrument of fate, 
obligmg him to meditate and keeping his ideals unsullied 
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He found satisfaction in people’s not inviting him “to the 
damned times they have Dancing— that is, formal 

dancing, is to my mind a deliberate sacnfice of man’s 
native dignity ” Dancing for joy after victory in a college 
game was quite diflferent He quoted R L Stevenson 
“To know what you prefer instead of saymg Amen to 
what the world tells you you ought to prefer, is to have 
kept your soul alive ” 

A second rejection of the poems, coimng m the summer, 
made him re-examine their quality The “Tavern Songs” 
he doomed to the wastebasket, but the rest seemed good 
“I was unable to foresee oblivion for the poems,” Robinson 
later recalled, when they were popularly accepted, “al- 
though I could foresee a long and obscure journey for them 
before they should have more than a small number of 
friends Fortunately, a few really responsive and intelligent 
readers were all that I should expect or require for some 
years to come, but I wanted those readers badly, and knew 
well enough I was gomg to have them ” It was worth 
spending his own money to distribute his verse to the best 
judges of poetry he knew Through his uncle he learned 
that the Riverside Press could produce for fifty-two dollars 
three hundred and twelve paper-bound copies of the re- 
duced volume of forty-four short pieces, renamed The 
Torrent and The Night Before Negotiations were secret, 
for he intended the booklet as a surpnse for his mother 

Thus modestly, in form and prospects, was issued the 
most distinguished first volume by an American poet Its 
qualities are those rare m youth wisdom and wide sympa- 
thy, urbamty, detachment, evenness of quality, avoidance 
of sentimentahty, sparseness m figures of speech, use of 
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models without echoes Intellect and taste keep youthful 
passion and challenge within bounds 
The Ameiican scene promised in “Oh for a poet—” 
appears in “The House on the Hill,” “The Dead Village,” 
“John Eveieldown,” “Aaion Stark,” “The Wilderness,” 
and “The Clerks” Evereldown, Robinson has revealed, 
was a composite of two local characteis “Aaron Staik” 
freshens the agelong theme of the miser by giving him 
“eyes hke little dollars in the daik ” The theme of Whit- 
man’s “O Pioneers” takes on finished artistiy and tragic 
grandeur in “The Wilderness,” where restless explorers, 
held up by the rigors of winter, are torn between the 
yearning to return to the love and comforts of home and 
the mexorable passion for wandenng which sends them to 
their doom “The Clerks” is a triumph of the poctiy of the 
seeming commonplace, a poetry wliose masters aie the 
strangely assorted Wordswoith, Baudelaire, and Leopardi. 
Men we have all seen “shop-worn” by years of monoto- 
nous employment become symbols of the triumph of time, 
one of the supreme themes of poetry 
Robinson records his struggles against doubt and dis- 
couragement as he carved this verse out of his immediate 
environment “Dear Friends” is a subtly barbed plea for 
tolerance of the sedentary and contemplative habits that 
produced it “On the Night of a Friend’s Wedding” re- 
veals fear lest the few who have confidence m its worth 
may fail him In the “Ballade of Broken Flutes,” addressed 
to Dr Schumann, the seemmg impossibihty of Ins dream 
“to command new hfe” into “the shrunken clay” of poetry, 
neglected by his generation, produces a momentary re- 
solve to abandon it for that generation’s pursuit of money 
But a sonnet, “The master and the slave go hand in hand,” 
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confesses inescapable the “nussion of his bondage” to seek 
“the perfect word ” 

Acceptance of the world as a theme for art proved less 
difEcult than its acceptance as a place for meaningful 
living That its sensual and material satisfactions, ending 
in the grave, could not outweigh life’s pain and soiiows, 
if It did not also contain, however dimly, “Light ’ which 
pomts beyond, is the theme of “The Children of the 
Night ” Light does not flood in from the tiaditional and 
material conceptions of popular revealed rchgion Glim- 
mers come to those, and those only, who have faced the 
uttermost challenge of doubt and darkness and been 
cleansed by suffering Its full splendor is icscived beyond 
the grave 

Never until our souls are stronuj enouerh 
To plunge into the crater of the Scheme, 

shall we know how much of it our frailty and cowardice 
have hidden (“Two Sonnets”) Precisely because life is 
horrible, it must have meamng Stated baldly, liere is the 
central vision of life which Robinson v as to clothe in the 
majesty of his mature style in “The Man Against the Sky ” 
Already, however, he had clothed the vision with sym- 
bols, suggesting spiritual truths too gicat for the finite 
intellect, in a poem which creates its own atmosphcic, 

' “Luke Havergal ” To trace hterary ancc'-tiy, to derive 
“Luke Havergal’^ from Poe’s “Raven” (with Rossettis var- 
iant in “The Blessed Damozel”) and Fmerson’s “Biahma ” 
would not explain its supenority to these predecessors, us 
perfect fusion of philosophic symbolism with human pas- 
sion Beside it “The Raven” seems ihetoiical postuiing, 
“The Blessed Damozel” mere picture, “Brahma” dry spec- 
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ulation Robinson’s humorous self-depreciation, “my un- 
comfortable abstraction called ‘Luke Havergal,’ ” probably 
refers to the discomfiture of readers searching for a baldly 
stated idea The octave of the second of “Two Sonnets” 
utters precisely that idea, but Robinson was too much an 
artist to put such language into a voice “out of a grave,” 
which must say cryptically 

The dark will end the dark, if anything — 

God slays Himself with every leaf that flies. 

And hell is more than half of paradise 

The identity of the voice is shrouded, though its reading 
of Havergal’s thoughts suggests either the lost loved one 
or Havergal communing with himself The poet doubtless 
preferred Theodore Roosevelt’s admission “I am not sure 
that I understand ‘Luke Havergal,’ but I am entirely sure 
I like It,” to any facile plucking of the heart out of its 
mystery Desperately passionate, it would seem to spiing 
from some desolatmg loss in Robinson’s hfe The lover’s 
desolation pierces even through the quiet imperious m- 
sistence of the voice beyond life upon relinquishment of 
earthly ties and trustmg acceptance of “the western 
gate,” which will unriddle all riddles Flymg leaves startle 
with the touch of a vanished hand and whisper with a voice 
that is stdl A gate opening to the west where glooms are 
gathenng toward the early autumn dark while human 
passion vainly yearns for dawn in eastern skies— such sym- 
bols clash in the paradoxically “fiery night” in the lover’s 
eyes The name Luke Havergal, with its dymg fall and 
associated rhymes and assonances (Robinson had a fine 
ear for proper names) sets the tone from the first line, and 
repeated words, phrases and refrains, a legacy of his ap- 
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prentfceship to intricate French forms, build up to the final 
irresistible imperative 

The companion piece, placed immediately after “Luke 
Havergal” as a counterpoise of classical to romantic art and 
as a pagan pronouncement on the vanity of earthly great- 
ness, IS the “Chorus of Old Men in ‘^geus ’ ” The aged 
men sing as they contemplate the shattered corpse of the 
Athenian king, who has thrown himself from a cliff on 
seeing the black sails of the ship— the sails that his son 
Theseus, intoxicated by triumph over the Minotaur and 
wmning Ariadne, has forgotten to change to white as a 
signal of his safe return Their song has Sophoclean skill 
in legendary allusion, Sophoclean irony and compassion 
Robinson leaned on Matthew Arnold for the trimeters, 

Out of the flare of life. 

Out of the whirl of years. 

Into the mist they go. 

Into the mist of death, 

but the majestic alternation of hexameters and pentameters 
was his own voice 

Better his end had been as the end of a cloudless day. 
Bright, by the word of Zeus, with a golden star. 

Wrought of a golden fame, and flung to the central sky 
To gleam on a stormless tomb forevermore 

But the fates are ever the fates, and a crown is ever a crown 
The pentameter hne, 

Bright, by the word of Zeus, with a golden star, 

has a poised rhythm of joy which Robinson, for all his 
later mastery of blank verse, was never to catch again But 
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later the King James version of the Scriptures would enrich 
his “grand style,” which had its impulse from Emerson, 
Arnold, and Sophocles Other young Harvard poets 
were soon to treat Greek themes after the manner of the 
Greek diamatists— Trumbull Stickney with Prometheus 
Pyrpboros (1900), William Vaughn Moody with The Fire 
Brmger (1904) and George Cabot Lodge with Herakles 
(1908) All read Greek, indeed Stickney took the Doctor’s 
degree in the language and literature at the University of 
Pans, but none produced a chorus so close to the Hellenic 
spirit 

Keats, reaching toward matunty, had repudiated “Mil- 
tonic mversions,” Latimsms, Grecisms, insisting that “Eng- 
lish must be kept up ” Robinson, in reaction against the 
archaizmg exaggerators of Keats’ early manner, was main- 
taining, by example, that contemporary English must be 
kept up in verse He was also sticking as closely as he 
could to the word order of prose and speech, disdaining 
the lazy piactice of doing violence to syntax in order to 
meet the demands of meter and rhyme Unhke Whitman, 
who had the same modernizing goal, he accepted tradi- 
tional verse forms for their well-tested advantages By dint 
of labor he succeeded m makmg natural and seemingly 
effortless word order fit those forms The result had been 
a qmckemng of movement, an octave or sestet of a sonnet 
formed of a single sentence, as in “The Altar,” and a 
simphcity conceahng art, as m the opening quatrain of 
“The Clerks,” where every word is a monosyllable save 
one, and that one among the commonest in the language 
Rhymes seem to come unsought Even triple rhyme, which 
Swinburne had been usmg with virtuosity but with little 
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intellectual content, Robinson had conquered as the me- 
dium of subtle thought— thought moreover expressed m the 
simplest words 

But cursed him for the ways he had 
To make me see 
My envy of the praise he had 
For praising me 

Such stanzas— unaccountably, it would seem— demand the 
second reading Robinson thought every good craftsman 
deserved Not for nothing had he studied the labors of 
prose masters Hawthorne, George Moore, Daudet, Mau- c 
passant, Flaubert 

Wordsworth's simplicity serves the eye primarily, Rob- 
inson’s the ear In “Credo” and in “The Dead Village” 
music IS used together with the Light as a synon^ of the 
spiritual world, recallmg Emerson’s 

Or Music pours on mortals 
Its beautiful disdam 

The sonnets to his literary enthusiasms— Hunt, Hardy, 
Arnold, Crabbe, Zola, Verlaine— have each a tone suited 
to the personahty invoked The tune of the vdlanelle, 
suffusmg desolation with beauty, helps keep “The House 
on the Hill” from sentimentahty Robinson’s style of in- 
evitable statement is richer m sound than Emerson’s or 
Arnold’s the miser Stark is “Glad for the murmur of his 
hard renown ” Assonance and alliteration are subtle 

Song sloughs away the sm to find redress 
In art’s complete remembrance 

From Tennyson and from the old Fiench forms he had 
learned the power of refrain, of repetition, of pauses as 
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eloquent as words His alteration of the punctuation of 
“Luke Havergal” through successive printings was to show 
his unending search for exact timing The changes of pace 
in “The Wilderness” serve admirably the changes of mood 
from the opening dactyls and anapests to the split rhythm 
of the final line “And the long fall wind on the lake ” 

For a young author, Robinson is notably economical in 
figures and in descriptive epithets Each is reserved for 
telling effect Metaphor and simile combine unforgettably 
in the final lines of “On the Night of a Friend’s Wedding” 

As if the time were come, or almost come, 

For their untenanted mirage of me 
To lose Itself and crumble out of sight, 

Like a tall ship that floats above the foam 
A little while, and then breaks utterly 

Landscape is made characteristically American by select 
detail, reinforced in one instance, “the crimson chill of 
autumn,” by paradox 

Economy is the impression The Torrent and The Night 
Before leaves in the memory As Robinson said of Vol- 
taire’s “Zadig,” It IS “magnificently small,” each short piece 
crammed with meaning and artistic device. And such 
vaiiety “Luke Havergal,” “The Chorus of Old Men,” 
“The House on the Hill,” “Oh for a poet—,” “Aaron 
Stark,” “Dear Friends,” “George Crabbe,” so individual, 
and each likely to find permanent place m American 
literature 

“Dear Friends” wiU serve as well as any to illustrate the 
maturity of the artist and his method This sonnet, opening 
with a plea for tolerance, leads quietly to 
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the games we play 
To £11 the frittered minutes of a day, 

Good glasses are to read the spirit through, 

so unemphatic that its double-edged truth comes home 
only on second reading, and to final lines with ironic 
urbanity worthy of Horace 

The shame I win for singing is all mine, 

. The gold I miss for dreaming is all yours 

A volume so different from tlie American verse in vogue 
would have dubious reception, Robinson foresaw “You 
won’t find much in the way of natural descnption,” he 
warned Gledhill “There is very little tinkling water, and 
there is not a red-belhed robin in the whole collection 
When It comes to ‘nightingales and roses’ I am not ‘in it’ 
nor have I the smallest desire to be I sing, in my own 
paracular manner, of heaven & hell and now and then of 
natural things (supposing they exist) of a more prosy 
connotation than those generally admitted into the domain 
of meter In short I write whatever I think is appropnate 
to the subject and let tradition go to the deuce ” The title 
page of the little blue pamphlet bore a challenge in the 
motto from one of Coppee’s plays “Qm pourrais-p imtter 
pour etre original^'’'' and in the dedication “to any man, 
woman or critic who will cut the edges of it— I have done 
the top ” 

The Christmas rush in publishmg held back the prmting 
of The Torrent far into the autumn of 1896, a decisive 
autumn in American political and economic life Industry 
and finance, fully recovered from the pamc of ’93, were 
pressing their advantage over a still depressed agriculture, 
which had found a brilliant defender m the young Wdliam 
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Jennings Bryan Robinson, a bit shocked when his friend 
Jones called the gold-standard men “robbers,” yet amused 
at the campaign biographies of McKinley and Hobait, was 
an aloof spectator, gladly pocketing two dollars a day as 
po lling clerk In amusement he joined the torchlight pro- 
cession to congratulate a successful local candidate, who 
chose to bestow on the embarrassed poet the warmest of 
his intoMcated embraces Nevertheless, he was disappointed 
that Bryan did not get more votes, for he was coming to 
regard Bryan as “the greatest political figure in America 
since Lincoln,” even though the immediate need of the 
country was for a more “politic” president 
His letters to Smith offer a commentary on the basic 
philosophy of his foithcommg poems The successful local 
candidate, “not a bad lot only blind” and an ugly 
schoolhouse just erected were object lessons m the “results 
of modern materialism ” Jones, lending him Science and 
Health, helped him to see what Carlyle had been driving at 
in Sartor Resarttis “demal of the existence of matter as 
anything but a manifestation of thought Christiamty is 
the same thing, and so is illuminated common sense” in 
Epictetus, Socrates, and Emerson In studying philosophical 
idea lism at Harvard he had only an inklmg of the truth, 
now fortified by experience, that it was “the one logical 
and satisfactory mterpretation of life ” Pain and disap- 
pomtment had led to his “acceptance of life” as “a kind of 
spiritual exercise (oi at least a chance of that) by which 
we may, if we will, put ourselves beyond it ” 

He had desperate need of this faith in a home whose 
material basis was slipping away, in which his mother and 
sister-in-law, with his brothers broken men, must be sus- 
tamed by his advice and courage In November his mother 
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returned from a Boston visit feeling so ill that Emma 

D 

Robinson had to be summoned by night from her father’s 
house across the Cobbossee The doctor diagnosed “black 
diphtheria,” so dreaded in those days before antitoxm that 
he refused to return to the house Dean, in the emergency, 
recalled his medical skill But Mary Robmson lived only 
two days more. 

Neighbors feared to enter the house Even the under- 
taker would come only as far as the door with the coffin, 
and he could find no one to drive the hearse In its stead, 
the sons were able to engage an express wagon They 
helped the driver lift the cofiin upon it The mimster was 
the only other person at the grave 

A fortmght later, Robinson summoned courage to wnte 
to Smith in Berlm “Things have been going so like the 
devil with me for the past two months that nothing short 
of ideahsm would have kept me together, and a fortnight 
ago, to put a fimshing touch, my mother died of diph- 
theria She has gone ahead and I am glad for her 
You see I have come to look on death as a deliverance and 
an advancement ” Reading Barrie’s Margaret Ogihy mne 
weeks later stirred regretful memones “No man can ever 
appreciate the debt he owes to his mother If I had 
read this little book three or four years before it was 
written perhaps I should not have to think of some things 
which I think of now— things that come back to me in 
spite of my conviction that everything is better as it is and 
that my mother is to be congratulated These things sound 
hard, but they are true ” As he cleaned ashes from the 
cellar, he thought remorsefully of his former resentment 
of such work while absorbed in writing Now he was 
reconciled, even saw that it did him good 
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The long-awaited package from the Riverside Press, a 
few days too late for Ins mother’s eyes, had meant so little 
that he left it unopened from morning until evening The 
blue-bound booklets, not as long or as broad as his hand, 
seemed “so small and so devilish blue” that they sickened 
him Jones and a new acquaintance, Arthur Blair, employed 
in a local bank, started the return of his confidence by 
praising “The Chorus of Old Men ” In sadness he sat down 
to what was to have been a labor of love, the sending of 
inscribed copies to lovers of poetry and to influential 
editors Smith received three, others went abroad to Hardy, 
Swinburne, and Gosse Among American men of letters 
addressed were the poets Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Clinton Scol- 
lard. Flank Dempster Sherman, and Whitman’s friend 
Horace L Traubel, the novelists Edward Eggleston and 
S Weir Mitchell Several copies were sent to Harvard 
to President Eliot, to Professors Noiton, Wendell, Briggs, 
Hays, and Baker, and to the recent graduates Robeit Morss 
Lovett and Pierre La Rose Among editors and journalists 
were H E Scudder of The Atlantic Monthly, Harry 
Thurston Peck of The Bookman, William Morton Payne 
of The Dial, W P Trent of The Sewanee Reviev), and 
Nathan Haskell Dole Copies went to The Critic, The 
Independent, The Nation, and to newspapers as far afield 
as The Times-Picayune and the Denver Times 
The responses, though inadequate to the book’s quality, 
were more heartemng than hitherto Gosse praised the 
sonnets, especially “George Crabbe” “Oh for a poet—” 
impressed The Dial, The Bookman, and The Semanee 
Review The Dial rated the volume “far above the average 
m thought and expression” and commended its “note of se- 
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vere restraint so rarely heard in contemporary song ” 
The Bookman mmgled praise and regret “There is true 
fire in his verse, and there are the swing and the smging of 
wind and wave and the passion of human emotion in his 
lines, but his limitations are vital His humor is of a grim 
sort, and the world is not beautiful to liim, but a prison 
house In the night time there is weeping and sorrow, and 
joy does not come in the morning” Professor Trent in 
The Sewanee Review felt an “indescnbable somethmg 
called poetry” in “The Children of the Night,” “Brown- 
mgesque verve” in “The Night Before” and in the author 
“knowledge of the technique of his art and an obvious love 
for It”, but he deplored the “unnecessary note of flippancy” 
in the dedication, the “lack of restraint” in “The Wilder- 
ness ” With the desire “to encourage Mr Robinson with 
the thought that he has at least one attentive reader,” he 
proffered advice The poet “must learn that the impres- 
siomstic effect in ‘The House on the Hill’ is not worth 
striving after and that the chaotic effect produced in ‘A 
Poem for Max Nordau’ is distinctly to be avoided ” In 
The Bookseller, Newsdealer cmd Stationer Nathan Haskell 
Dole was prophetic “The little volume has only 44 pages, 
but I should not wonder if curiosity seekers should in 
future times pay high pnces for it— especially if Mr 
Robinson goes on in the same free course ” The sonnets 
were “vital, virile expressions of a wholly modem spirit ” 
The newspapers were more umformly favorable than 
the periodicals Chamberlain of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script found It “a pleasure to get hold of a man who knows 
somethmg on his own account and isn’t measuring the 
world according to somebody else’s system ” He added a 
personal response to Robinson, inviting him to meet lively 
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writers at the St Botolph Club when he came to Boston 
The Denver Times hailed “one of the books of the year 
a young man of great accomplishment” (Robmson 
adorned a chpping foi Smith’s benefit with a caricatuie of 
himself with a hugely swollen head and small body ) Other 
Western reviews were responsible for a letter from an 
Oregon man in praise of “The Wilderness” and another 
from a bank president m Vancouver Local fame dear to a 
young writer appeared in the request of the Bangor Daily 
Coimtercial for his photograph and autobiography. 

Harvard was enthusiastic Barrett Wendell wrote “Very 
rarely, I think, does one find such work as yours— where 
every hne that meets the eye proves itself at a glance real 
literature” Briggs found in The Torrent “more interest, 
and enjoyment of thought and workmanship than in 
any volume of new verse in a long time ” Hays admired 
the “positively distinct touch unique point of view” 
and reported Professor George Rice Carpcntei of Colum- 
bia as “loud in praise ” The Harvard Monthly, which had 
refused Robinson’s undergraduate verse, gave favorable 
notice 

Especially intimate were the replies from Edward 
Eggleston, author of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, and 
Dr Titus M Coan Eggleston’s letter began “I don’t 
thank you for sending me a book, for I get books of poetry 
until I haven’t shelf-room for them But you have given 
me a rare sensation you have sent me a book that I can 
read, and for that I thank you I am a very busy man, but 
you have sent me a book I cannot help reading, and for 
that I forgive you I cannot find anybody in my circle 
who knows you I find friends of good judgment who on 
reading your poems wonder and wonder how it is that you 
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are unknown . Let a total stranger had you with 
admiration, putting aside all flattering words of which you 
have no need, for which you have no desire I have 
ventured to use some of the expressions of this letter m an 
interview to be pubhshed m February ” (It appeared in 
The Outlook for February 6, 1897 ) Titus M Coan sent 
praise and counsel from his New York Bureau of Revision 
“I call it unmistakable poetry— most of it, indeed, of the 
‘inevitable sort’, and in many of the hnes there is a deep 
and moving music ‘Boston’ [referring to Robinson’s 
poem m praise of the city] would not help you much, if 
you could go to England and stay there'” The letter con- 
cluded by inviting him to call when he was in New York 
The literary world beckoned, and Robmson was free to 
seek It When his mother’s estate was settled, he would 
have a httle money of his own Europe, where Smith, 
Saben, Butler, and Ford had gone, was beyond his re- 
sources, but not New York Boston had lost to New York 
the leadership m American pubhshmg, and shrewd men of 
letters like William Dean Howells were migrating there 
Robinson had plenty of time to consider, for it might be 
more than a year before the estate would be divided 
In early January Miss Edith Brower, employed m Goan’s 
ofiice, wrote to thank him for what the idealism of The 
Torrent, especially “Two Sonnets,” had done to clarify 
her view of hfe As he had hoped, his hard-won insights 
could help others Replying to her took him out of himself, 
gave him a sense of usefulness 
As he read St John’s Gospel a few days later, he found 
It “entirely different” from what “the popular imsinter- 
pretation of Christianity” had led him to expect Jones 
broadened his rehgious horizon farther by reading to him 
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from Onental sacied books, until he concluded that Chns- 
tiamty was “nothing more than Buddhism humanized” and 
“Nirvana and Heaven pretty much the same thing ” 
Emerson’s essay on “The Oversoul,” with its Eastern 
background, illuminated what had been obscure m the 
essay on “Compensation ” 

The consolations of philosophy and of usefulness to 
others barely brought him through this wintei of bereave- 
ment, he understood why after Hallam’s death Tennyson 
had been tempted to take chloroform As the long Maine 
winter drew to a close, he poured out to his old friend 
Smith the full story of its anguish and travail in accents of 
unconscious nobility “How long do you think a man can 
live in hell? I think he can live there a good many years— 
a hundred peihaps, if his bowels keep in decent order— but 
he isn’t going to have a good time No man can have a 
very good time— of the right sort, at any rate— until he 
understands things, and how the devil is a man to under- 
stand things in an age hke this, when the whole trend of 
popular thought is in the wrong direction— not only that, 
but proud of the way it is taking? The age is all right, 
material progress is all right, Herbert Spencer is all right, 
hell IS all right These things are temporal necessities, but 
they are damned uninteresting to one who can get a 
glimpse of the real light through the clouds of time It is 
that ghmpse which makes me wish to hve and see it out 
What I am after is the courage to see and to believe 
that my present life is the best thing for me, and that every 
man has it m his power to overcome whatever obstacles 
may be in his way— even that seeming obstacle we call by 
the name of Death I have not said much about my life for 
the past three years— I mean the past ten— because with all 
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us lack of anything like material hope or pleasure— it was 
tolerable With all my long lean face, I never gave up, and 
I never shall give up, I can’t do it, but I can suffer hke 
damnation, which shows there is somethmg wrong about 
me somewhere The last three months of my life, however, 
are qmte another thing If they had come two years ago, 
or even one, I think they would have fimshed me The 
book has helped me out a little— in fact I was rather be- 
wildered by Its reception— but that counts (the praise, I 
mean) for very httle There are things here at home that 
are pulhng me back, and I’ve got to look out for them 
I can’t get away, just now— I don’t see how I can for a 
year— and the result is that all my best strength is required 
in keeping my thoughts in some kind of rational order 
The one great pleasure of my hfe is the knowledge that 
my poor mother is out of it I can’t understand— yet— the 
laws of compensation that make a woman suffer as she did 
and from so many causes she had endured all [she] 
could and was ready to die I had been watchmg it for a 
year If she had not had diphtheria or whatever it 
was that took her off so helhshly, she would have gone 
crazy I am not gomg crazy, for I see some things she did 
not see— some things she could not see, but I am going to 
lose all those pleasures which are said to make up the 
happiness of this life and I’m glad of it I’m glad to say 
I am strong enough to do without them 
y' “The great scholars of the world are for the most part 
' spiritual imbeciles, and there is where the trouble hes The 
'wiUmgness ‘to be a child again’ comes hard— so hard that 
It will never come to many who are m the world today 
That IS not what they are here for ‘The world was made 
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in order and the atoms march in time ’ It is a damned 
queer time for those of us who are here now, but it is all 
right and we are going to hear it as it is— when the mortal 
wax gets out of oui ears ” The Boohnm for this month of 
March 1897 printed Robinson’s correction of the mistaken 
idea of his pessimism conveyed by its notice of The 
Torrent He stated his position with wisdom amazing for 
'his twenty-seven years ' “The world is not a ‘prison house’ 
but a kind of spiritual kindergarten, where millions of 
bewildered infants are trying to spell God with the wrong 
j blocks ’’ 

Faith and courage met another test durmg a late March 
trip to Boston m search of a “respectable imprint” for his 
poems “Pubhshers are mystenous beings to me and I am 
wondermg what the process is by winch they aie cap- 
tured,” had been his comment on the invitation to meet 
literary people extended by Chamberlain of the Transcript 
There was a pleasant luncheon at the St Botolph Club, 
with Chamberlam as host, and another at the Colonial Club, 
where he met Professor Albert S Hill, his teacher in 
English Composition at Harvard, but neither resulted m 
a defimte offer to prmt The Torrent, although a publisher 
whose name seems to have been Lawson held out a faint 
possibility for the autumn “To spend four or five years 
in getting a small book together and have it just fall short 
‘is a damned tough bullet to chew,’ ” he admitted, although 
he knew it was the common lot of authors 

Gardmer offered more compamonship this spring 
Arthur Blair, the banker, Lmville Robbins, a geologist, 
and Seth Pope, an unemployed teacher, jomed with Robin- 
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son to rent a tcir joom on the third floor above Brown’s 
store on Water Sueet foi the modest sum of two dollais a 
month Calling theinseKes the Quadruped after their 
several vocations, they met there for social evenings, in 
which Robinson enjoyed Blau’s violin and the mental 
exercise of combating Robbins’ zeal foi puiely materialistic 
evolution During the day the deserted clubioom was 
available for wiiting undisturbed by family life 

Laura E Richards, a daughtci of Julia Waid Howe who 
had written “The Battle Hymn of the Repubhc,” and 
herself author of light \cise and popular childiens stones, 
had been living in Gardiner since 1876, tv hen her husband, 
a cousin of the Gardincis tvdio had founded the town, was 
called back from aichitecttiic in Boston to help his brotheis 
manage the family paper mills £v cn though she had thus 
been in Gardmet almost as long as the Robinsons, she had 
heard of the poet only lately, for the Richards, although 
pubhc-spinted, kept apart fiom the social life of the towm, 
remaining within their family connections and preserving 
contact with Boston, Isew York, and Europe Now her 
son Henry, meeting Robinson at the Baistow home soon 
after his return from Boston, spoke of him enthusiastically 
But when she suggested inviting him to call, Heniy shook 
his head, saying that Edwin Robinson was a confirmed 
recluse From her son’s description, she recognized him on 
1 the street “a slender figure, erect distinguished, bi ceding 
' and race m every line of it dark, glownrg eyes, brilliant 
' color” His sending her an inscribed copy of The Torrent 
opened the way foi an invitation tactfully inserted in her 
acknowledgment 

He had to be urged by Schumann to accept But Mrs 
Richards, who had seen her patents welcome distmguished 
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liberal refugees from Europe, knew how to thaw his re- 
serve There was lively talk of Stevenson, Meredith, and 
Kipling Robinson told of his recent discovery of A 
SJyropshire Lad in a Boston bookstall for twenty-five cents 
Music was another bond, and the eldest Richards daughter 
played the piano well A villanelle requested his leturn on 
April 23, when he was introduced to a Richards cousin, 
John Hays Gardiner, a bachelor six years older than he, 
who taught at Harvard the English Bible as literature, a re- 
cent innovation Between bits of music, Gardiner, who had 
written on Renan for The Harvard Monthly while Rob- 
mson was a student, spoke interestingly of books “I had 
a good time,” Robinson reported to Smith “I repeat this, 
because it has been such a devil of a time since I had the 
last one That must have been the last sawdust ride You 
see I’m still a little boy, though hardly anyone suspects it 
here in Gardiner There’s a good deal to live for, 
but a man has to go through hell really to find it out ” 
Feelmg lonely one day in May, he broke his habits to go 
unannounced to the Richards house, and found two daugh- 
ters in They entertained him with music, including a 
setnng of Kipling’s “Mandalay,” which he regretted being 
unable to encore for fear of disturbing Mr Richards, who 
had a visitor in the next room He could scarcely reconcile 
himself to his pleasure with these new acquaintances, so 
accustomed had he become to generalize his own sad ex- 
perience “The only trouble with that family is that they 
are too abnormally happy and unconscious of the damna- 
- tion that makes up nine tenths of life '^his world is a grind 
and the sooner we make up our minds to the fact the better 
It will be for us.’^The Richards got a glimpse of this feel- 
ing when he rebuked their applause of a piece by Tchai- 
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Lowsky with “How can anyone see anything but heart- 
break in that^” But a circle in which the arts were as 
natural as breathing drew him irresistibly Soon he was 
spending evemngs with Hays Gardiner in his Tudor manor 
house, Oaklands, m a hvmg room hung with Copleys and 
Stuarts, where the Colomal atmosphere hngered Gardmer’s 
staunch friendship would be of inestimable value m the 
struggles for literary recogmtion that lay ahead 
By letter, a friendship was springing up with Miss 
Brower Her gift of a photograph showed her to be much 
older than he, and allayed fear of sentimental involvement 
He thought her comments on literature clever, and agreed 
in admiring the style of Pater’s Qaston de Latour, which 
she sent him At twenty-seven, he enjoyed the piquancy 
of his first correspondence with a woman, whose opimons 
revealed “the eternal femimne ” When she announced a 
trip to Switzerland for the summer, he replied gallantly 
that the western world would be lonely and unmteresting 
without her Arthur Blair teased him by calling her his 
great-aunt 

With spring returned the need to write His hard-won 
insights into human nature and destmy he compressed into 
a series of “Octaves,” each a single thought in eight lines 
of unrhymed pentameter a lapidary form “damnably 
exactmg,” he groaned as he toiled in April The first of 
these is a frank statement of his purpose in writing 

To get at the eternal strength of things, 

And fearlessly to make strong songs of it 
Is, in my mind, the mission of that man 
The world would call a poet He may sing 
But roughly and withal ungraciously, 

But if he touch to life the one right chord 
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Wheiem God’s music slumbers, and awake 
To tiuth one drowsed ambition, he sings well 

Another is a pi elude to political poems still far distant 

Tumultuously void of a clean scheme 
Whereon to build, whereof to foiniulate, 

The legion life that riots in mankind 
Goes ever plunging upwaid, up and down, 

Most like some crazy legiment at arms. 
Undisciplined of aught but Ignorance, 

And ever led resourcelessly along 
To bramless carnage by drunk trumpeteis 

A fine sonnet, “Calvary,” reproached mankind for cow- 
ardice centunes long in not putting into practice the 
precepts of Jesus “Charles Carville’s Eyes,” “Cliff Klmgen- 
hagen,” “Fleming Helphenstine,” “Reuben Bnght,” “Rich- 
ard Cory”— possibly condensations of sketches that had not 
sold— peopled Tilbury with a variety of characters, each 
with hidden springs of action partly revealed by a single 
gesture, or the pressure of some incident “Richard Cory,” 
so widely known among Robinson’s short poems because 
It IS pellucid in style and thought, has a surpiise ending like 
many of Maupassant’s stories, withholding until the final 
Ime the contrast between the outward seeming of mateiial 
success and the hidden canker of despair, between the calm 
summer night and the desperate deed In its four quatrams 
theie is no deviation from prose order, and its diction is as 
unaffected as it is effective “ he glittered when he 
walked” His own sorrow fresh, Robinson began with 
“The Pity of the Leaves” and “Amaryllis” those intimate 
expressions of the bereavement and the loneliness of old 
age which are among Ins characteristic contributions to 
poetry 
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The flow of creativeness, ceasing momentarily in May, 
left a sense of latent power “I am going to write a poem 
some day— a poem that will live even though it kiUs me ” 
The new poems, added to those of The Tonent, would 
make a better-balanced volume While Lawson gave no 
further sign of interest, temptation came in a letter from 
Richard Badger & Company of Boston Mr Robinson’s 
privately prmted volume had impressed these publishers, 
the letter ran No doubt he had m manuscript poems of 
equal merit, which they would be happy to consider 
There followed a dehcately worded hint that the author 
might be permitted to share in the expense of pubhcation 

Had the young poet been acquamted with the commer- 
cial side of authorship, he would have shunned the Badger 
imprint as a sign to reviewers and seasoned readers of a 
probably unpubhshable poetaster But he was desperately 
eager for an audience, and his admirer Wilham Butler was 
willing to supply the money Besides a trade edition of 
five hundred copies, fifty were to be prmted on vellum 
and bound m vellum, mdulgmg the author’s taste for book- 
making as an art He discarded from The Torrent the 
dramatic monologues “The Night Before” and “For 
Calderon,” another immature piece, and the skit “For Max 
Nordau,” which reviewers and other readers had taken 
seriously, added the new poems, and called the volume 
The Children of the Night 

To arrive m New York )ust before its pubhcation m 
December, which would serve as an mtroduction to men 
of letters, was an attractive prospect He could live on 
West Sixty-fourth Street with his Harvard fnend Burnham, 
an appealingly unworldly figure smce he had given up for 
moral scruples a lucrative position with a firm of corpora- 
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tion lawyers He could see Dr Coan, Miss Brower, and 
Thorne, could attend meetings of the Authors’ Club re- 
cently launched under the patronage of Andiew Carnegie, 
and could meet old acquaintances at the Harvard Club In 
cosmopolitan New York, more than m Boston, must he 
the American counterpart of the Bohemia of which he had 
been dreaming ever since he had read fendennis, Tiilby, 
and Le Capitame Fiacasse Somewhere in smoke-filled 
rooms he would find the brilliant talk and the easy manners 
of artists and men of letteis To Hariy Smith, who had 
recently passed through New York on his way back from 
Germany, he announced on November i his imminent 
departure “I have lived this sort of life about as long as 
I can and my system— physical, intellectual and spiritual- 
demands a change I have an incurable feeling that 
I am going to do something though I never expect to make 
much money If I make a living after a couple of years of 
brain shrivelling I shall feel that I am doing well From the 
Children I do not expect much, if anything, in the way of 
direct remuneration but I shall always feel, even if I 
starve to death some day, that the book has done a good 
deal for me Perhaps the knowledge that I have done a 
good deal for the book has something to do with this 
feeling ” 

Unwittingly he was leaving the town which had helped 
him succeed as a poet while his cosmopolitan Harvard 
contemporaries were failing Years afterward George 
Santayana, discussing The Last Puritan with William Lyon 
Phelps as one former Harvard Monthly contributor to 
■'another, was to explain “the fate of a whole string of 
Harvard poets in the i88o’s and 1890’s— Sanborn, Philip 
Savage, Hugh McCulloch, Trumbull Stickney and Cabot 
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Lodge . all these fnends of mine, Stickney especially, 
of whom I was very fond, were visibly killed by the lack 
of air to breathe People were very kind and appreciative 
to them, as they were to me, but the system was deadly 
and they hadn’t any alternative tradition (as I had) to fall 
back upon, and, of course, they hadn’t the strength of a 
great intellectual hero who can stand alone ” Robinson ' 
had learned to stand alone because he couldn’t leave Gar- 
diner There he was not in an enfeebled Brahmin tradition 
overshadowed by European hterature, cowed into transla- 
tions, into medieval and classical scholarship While others 
were imitating the classics, ancient and modern, he caught 
then spirit, as the young Goethe and Leopardi had done, 
and by it interpreted the hfe of contemporary Amenca, 
which had come to despise poetry as something alien to 
Itself, too delicate to touch manly pursuits “Ever since the 
youth of R W Emerson,” Henry Adams observed acutely, 
“the sense of poetry had weakened hke the sense of re- 
ligion In America, the male is not only a bad listener 
but also, for poetry, a distinctly hostile audience, he thmks 
poorly of poetry and poets, so that the singer has no choice 
but to appeal to the woman ” Robmson, very masculme, 
chose to write for the male Unable to flee periodically, 
like the others, to Europe, especially Pans, to enjoy a 
society which respected poetry, he faced the necessity of 
creating verse which the American man would respect for 
its hard thinkmg and acceptance of the realities of lifC' 
Gardiner, charactenzed by its historian, J W Hanson, as 
“masculme in the extreme,” offered a challenge to his art ^ 
His hum or was a bond with his fellow townsmen When ^ 
he began to experiment with French forms, he caught up 
a phrase from conversation, “the perfect boozers live m 
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Maine,” for the refrain of a rondeau, and built a triolet 
about mock nostalgia for “The mouldering boots of other 
days ” Gardiner was small enough for the affairs of every- 
one to be common property, yet laige enough for a variety 
of masculine occupation and foi consideiable literary cul- 
ture among the women It had roots in the oldest colonial 
culture— the mouth of the Kennebec was settled as early 
as Jamestown— and its commerce kept it irt touch with 
Europe and Asia After Harvard had given him a certain 
detachment and acquaintance with the methods of the 
French realists and naturahsts, Robinson began to see the 
rich materials for poetry lying about hrai How Robinson, 
who seldom left his house, learned so much from Gardiner 
IS one of the mysteries of genius One is reminded of the 
poems of Leopardi about his native Recanati, which he saw 
only from the windows of his ancestral palazzo But poets 
have quick eyes, and cars preternaturally open to what 
their families bring home from daily contact with their 
neighbors If Robinson had been able to seek ideal urban 
literary society, as all young poets yeain to do, he would 
have missed the study of humamty where he had the 
’ opportumty to know it best Remaining at home, he built 
poetry with materials at hand and created a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life to replace a religious tradition grown 
aneimc There were times when he felt his chilling isolation 
m Gardiner as Hawthorne his in Salem, times when he 
lamented almost as loudly as Leopardi had lamented in 
Recanati But the town gave originality and strength to his 
verse In leaving it now for literary Bohemia, he did not 
suspect how often his poetry would return for nourisliment. 
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I F ARTHUR BLAIR had not gone back for his 
umbrella it never would have happened, Robinson 
liked to recall, musing on chance and fate Fhey had 
started for a walk in Gardmer, and Blau decided it looked 
hke ram While he searched for the umbrella, Robinson 
opened The Century Magazine and came upon an at- 
tractive quatrain signed Titus M Goan The authoi, he 
thought, might be interested in The T orient and The 
Night Before From the msenbed copy sent in care of the 
magazme came an mvitation to New York, the coricspond- 
ence with Miss Brower, initiation into Bohemia, and the 
central character for his first long poem 

To find that Goan, middle-aged membei of the staid 
Gentury Glub and son of a promment clergyman, was the 
collector of pornographic photographs crowding the walls 
of one room of his apartment intrigued Robinson s sense 
of the mcongruous in human natuie In tins bizarre setting 
he met a dignified Nova Scotian in his forties. Graven 
Langstroth Betts, proud of his descent from Toiy loyahsts 
who had fled Boston Betts’ enthusiasm for poetry, which 
he could recite endlessly, won Robinson’s heart Another 
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of Goan’s fiiends, Alfred Hyman Louis, was startling at 
first sight a diminutive, heavily bearded old Jew of benign 
aspect, collarless and clad in a filthy frock coat His voice, 
musical and resonant, had an indesciibable accent of au- 
thority Apparently he had been everywhere and known 
everybody He spoke intimately of Ruskin, Meredith, 
Trollope, and George Ehot, of Buine-Jones and the Ros- 
settis, of Spencer, Huxley, Lewes, and Mill, of Longfellow 
and Howells, of Kingsley, Maurice, and Louis’ school- 
fellow Edward White Benson, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury His mind ranged easily over international affairs, 
only the enmity of Gladstone, he hinted darkly, had pre- 
vented a political career, prepared for by legal study at the 
Temple He looked like a tramp and smelled like a tramp, 
but he played Chopin divinely and recited his own verse 
in tones suffused with the sorrow and mystery of human 
existence In old Louis, unmistakably, was all that Robinson 
had come to New York to seek 
The shy young poet was accepted mto the Clan, as 
Coan’s fnends called themselves Sometimes a feminine 
member, the divorced wife of a playwright, Mrs Henry 
Guy Carleton, would join it m restaurants and bars, 
Raganachi’s, The Cave, Cavanaugh’s, Cafe des Fantomes, 
to discuss life and letters Robinson delighted in the foreign 
cooking, the wines and cordials, but at first was as tongue- 
tied as he had been at the humiliating meeting with the staff 
of The Harvard Advocate With effort he would blurt out 
some bald statement like “Kipling’s verse is better than his 
prose,” then stop short, unable to brmg to his lips the quali- 
fications he could so readily have set down on paper, color- 
ing deeply at his apparent transgression of strict truth After 
painful silence he might add, “Perhaps I shouldn’t have said 
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that ” But as he listened enthralled to the nimble wits of the 
others, absent-mindedly drinking more than he intended, 
his tongue was loosed, like Joseph Addison’s almost two 
centuries before With the lengthenmg of the night he 
would be talking as brilhantly as the characters he admired 
in Meredith 

In the first week of December 1897 the publication of 
The Children of the Night, dedicated to the memory of 
his father and mother, brought an invitation to the Authors’ 
Club, where he shook the hand of Hamlin Garland, grim 
interpreter of the hardships of the Midwestern farmer 
But there, and at the Harvard and the Century Clubs, 
meeting a variety of people gave him no chance to recover 
from initial embarrassment Burnham, living in the same 
lodging house, was on the other hand slow and meditative, 
and had hkewise found spiritual support in Oriental phi- 
losophy and religions, which the two old friends discussed, 
with long mtervals of silence, over glasses of beer 

The impersonahty of New York, its remoteness from 
every sad association of his life, calmed Robmson’s nerves, 
which had been “like the E string of a fiddle” when he left 
Gardmer It was a foretaste of the absolute liberation 
Europe might brmg “For the present I prefer New York 
to Boston and should prefer London to New York,” he 
wrote Hays Gardiner in January “I have a queer feehng 
that I should hke to camp for a week at the foot of the 
Great Pyramid ” 

He had chosen the readers of The Torrent, but The 
Children of the Night sought popular response Three 
hundred copies, over half the edition, were sold by Feb- 
ruary, but reviews, which might draw attention to the 
volume and give its author reputation, were tardy and 
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sparse The Boston Evening Transcript, which reached the 
most discriminating readers in the city, pnnted two notices 
immediately upon its appearance The first praised the style 
as “simple and direct,” quoted “Richard Cory” and the 
Crabbe sonnet entire, and commended the new poet’s 
“deep sympathy for all who suffer and struggle” The 
second and fuller notice, by the friendly hand of Hays 
Gardiner, described the salient features of the volume as 
“a natural realism of method which reminds one of Words- 
worth and withal a shrewd and Yankee directness which is 
lilte nothing we remember At his freest Mr Robin- 
son shows much of that singing quahty of verse which 
expresses almost more than the words themselves” The 
Harvard Advocate, where Robmson’s undergraduate verse 
had appeared, praised the “compression of phrase ” Then 
Boston was silent for eight months, until in September 
The Literary World dismissed the poetiy as mere careful 
workmanship Chicago offered a single review, highly 
favorable, in The Chap-book But New York, whose word 
counted most, gave no sign, except in Thome’s insignificant 
Globe, until June 

The Nation for June 2 gave Robinson much the highest 
praise among more than twenty poets discussed in a survey, 
“Recent American Poetry ” It found in him “vigor” and 
“creative imagination” united with skill, and characterized 
with discernment his manner of working “He writes of 
men and women, not of external nature, and uses the latter 
only as the Greeks did, for a settmg, which is the better 
way When he deals with books, there is the same power 
of charactenzation . . And when the young poet . , 

turns his lens upon the village street which he knows so 
well, the result shows the same power of putting a whole 
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life, or a whole generation of lives, into the same narrow 
compass of fourteen Imes ” “The Clerks” was quoted entire 
to illustrate, and also “Luke Havergal” “to show him 
capable of a lyric flow and of providing somethmg which 
shaU, haunt the reader” This review was reprmted two 
days later m. The Evening Post, a newspaper with much 
the same standmg in New York as the Evening Transcript 
in Boston A month later The Musical Courier, in its art 
and drama section, haded a new poet eschewing “shopworn 
superfluities” for “frugahty of word” and “strenuousness 
of thought” Nothmg “quite so good” had come to the 
reviewer’s attention in “years ” 

Then New York, too, fell sdent No word from The 
Bookman, which had noticed The Torrent, nor from The 
Critic and The Independent, the other leaders along with 
The Nation in literary influence The Badger imprmt may 
have been to blame 

Those critics who had read The Children of the Night 
gave It respectful and often discerning attention But they* 
were few Robmson stiU. felt himself writmg mto the void 

His confidence was unshaken In January he had begun 
with twenty-four hues about George Annandale a volume 
which he called “an entirely new departure ” He wrote 
steaddy untd lack of money drew him back to Gardiner 
in May 

Dread of witnessing once more Dean’s physical decline 
and Herman’s losmg battle with adversity was stdled by 
the joyous cnes of three little girls rushing to their Uncle 
Win They were delightful compamons for his free mo- 
ments, especially Ruth, the eldest Mrs Richards’ daughter 
Rosalind has described the charming sight of uncle and 
niece together “It wasn’t just that her hand was in his, all 
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the way down the street, she looking up at him, laughing 
and talking and frolicking along, it was the way in which 
he held her hand, and the utter confidence with which she 
seemed to own him She sat in his lap while he talked, 
leamng back against him, in the contented relaxation of 
childhood ” The tug at his heart made him understand 
what It would mean to renounce marriage for art 
His imagmation leaped to the greater tragedy of the 
spinster, with no art to console her, who toiled m a city at 
some monotonous task, with short vacations among nieces 
and nephews as the sole outlet for her maternal instinct 
In the Quadruped room over Brown’s store, looking down 
upon a Cobbossee mill pond, he blocked out a poem, “The 
Old Maid ” 

One day a fantastic funeral procession, led by the 
Gardiner brass band and Knights of Pythias m full regaha, 
wound past the Robinson house E R Protheroe, a beloved 
music teacher who had come to Gardmer twenty years ago 
to put on an oratorio and hked the townspeople so much 
that he had stayed, was going to his grave To see the 
modest little Welshman escorted with a flourish he would 
not have dreamed of, amused the poet and yet touched him, 
for It was the town’s original way of doing homage to art, 
to beauty of character He was reminded of old Louis, 
living somehow in a New York garret, who likewise repre- 
sented the triumph of art and mmd He planned a poem of 
spmtual victory, to be called ironically “The Pauper/’ 
For the gigantic humor of the thmg he read Aristophanes 
and borrowed from Smith Xenophon’s account of Socrates 
It was a long poem, but it so absorbed him that it was 
“nearly all wntten in the rough” before November 

Six months’ arduous polishing would finish it, but how 
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subsist meanwhile? He could not in conscience remain 
too long at home, where the discouiaged Herman could 
scarcely see the value of what Edwin was doing and showed 
signs of resentment when his wife turned to his younger 
brother for advice and counsel If he ran down to 
New York for two or three weeks, he warned Betts, he 
would have to be fed “I expect to work most of my meals 
out of the ash cans that spot the landscape o’ mormngs 
between Fourth and Eighth Streets I am told that those on 
Eighth are the more nourishing on account of the number 
of grocery shops ” In November he accepted Blair’s offer 
of winter shelter in the Maine village of Wmthrop, where 
he had gone to manage a bank 

Meanwhile Hays Gardiner, who during the summer had 
become something of the confidant and adviser Smith had 
been before his marriage, had been searching for work that 
Robinson could do at Harvard In December he suggested 
a confidential clerkship for Piesident Eliot This promised 
to be monotonous employment that would not draw upon 
a poet’s creative energy If it slowed up “The Pauper,” 
that might benefit the poem ultimately, Robinson thought 
“I am a great believer in Parnassian pickle,” he wrote Betts, 
with oblique admonition of his fnend’s too facile Muse, 
“and I think it would be a mighty good thmg for all of us 
if we made more use of it My ideal method of writing 
books of verse is to spend a year m gettmg together the 
first draft, let it soak six months, work on it another six 
months, soak it again— ditto, and then fix it up This would 
mean one book every three years, which God knows is 
often enough ” 

During the Christmas hohdays Robmson ran down from 
Wmthrop for an interview in Cambridge Early in January 
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1899, he was installed m a pleasant room between the 
President’s office and the imposing chamber in which the 
faculty met Looking over applications for admission to 
the Umversity, his eyes caught the name of a divmity 
student, Louis Craig Cornish The juxtaposition of Craig 
with the name of his New York friend Louis settled that 
of the chief character in “The Pauper” he would be called 
Captam Craig 

Robmson admired President Eliot sufficiently to have 
sent him an inscribed copy of The Torrent on December 
11, 1896 But Ehot had the indiscretion to ask if he were 
married, and to comment on his reply “A great mistake 
A young man should marry ” Touched to the quick, the 
author of “The Old Maid” never forgave him Eliot on his 
part was probably annoyed by the poet’s impracticality, as 
he had been by Santayana’s two years before when he was 
doubtmg the wisdom of promoting him to an assistant 
professorship His confidential memorandum on Santayana 
had run “The withdrawn, contemplative man who takes 
no part m the every-day work of the mstitution, or of the 
world, seems to me a person of very uncertam value He 
does not dig ditches, or lay bncks, or wnte school books, 
his product is not of the ordinary, useful, though humble 
kind” Although Ehot could see beyond some worthy 
citizens in admittmg that such a man might conceivably 
produce “somethmg of the highest utihty,” the chance 
seemed too great that it would be “something futile, or 
even something harmful because unnatural and untimely ” 

Worse than mcompanbihty with his employer was 
Robinson’s discovery that even this routine job kept his 
thoughts from poetry His was “a smgle track mind,” and 
he soon regretted bitterly his bartered freedom, precarious 
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though that was He could do no work on “The Pauper” 
until March, and then ordy between eleven and one at 
night, with resulting insomnia 

The compensation for these frustrated months was 
friendship Through their colleague Hays Gardiner he 
renewed acquaintance with members of the English De- 
partment, Barrett Wendell, George Pierce Baker, J J 
Hays, and Lewis Gates, who had been kind to him as an 
undergraduate An assistant to Wendell, Darnel Gregory 
Mason, attracted Robinson by his misfortunes as well as 
by congemal tastes Born into a family of musicians who 
understood in every way the development of his musical 
talent, Mason had had an imtial advantage Robinson missed 
Then overstrain in preparation to be a pianist had brought 
on nervous cramp in the right arm which forbade the 
piano and made even wntmg painful Meanwhile the piano 
and organ business of Mason & Hamlin had been hurrying 
since his father’s death toward a financial rum hke that of 
Edward Robinson and his sons, until Mason was glad to 
earn a living through his secondary interest m literature 
The two young men had been at college together without 
meeting, and Mason had remamed to graduate m 1895 
Now, as Mason was entering what he was to remember as 
a “long, dark tunnel of his life,” they had strong grounds 
foi fellow feehng 

After the “romantic warmth” of William Vaughn Moody 
and the “delicate idealism” of Philip Savage— Harvard 
poets he knew intimately— Mason was disconcerted by the 
“dry, almost prosaic” quality of Robmson’s mmd, until he 
penetrated to the irony beneath It was the Maine man’s 
eyes that betrayed him. “They gleamed and glowed be- 
hind his spectacles, alternately qmet with poetic penetra- 
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tion and dancing with humorous irony ” He was “in a 
sensitive way handsome, with dark, fine hair, flowing 
mustache, and fresh healthy color ” Music was a common 
bond, although here, paradoxically, Mason was the classi- 
cist while Robinson’s enthusiasm went to Wagner, in whose 
exuberance and exaggeration he probably found emotional 
and mtellectual relief after the restramt of his literary 
standards In poetry, to contmue the paradox. Mason pre- 
ferred to The Children of the Night the highly colored 
romanticism of Moody, Robmson’s successful rival m 
student verse 

When Moody, who was teaching at the Umversity of 
Chicago, came to Cambridge for a few weeks. Mason 
brought the poets much closer than they had been at 
college Both were reticent— there was a Harvard saying 
that It took Moody “a pipeful to make a remark”— but 
Moody’s silences had none of Robinson’s tense self-con- 
sciousness They were friendly, provocative, mviting 
Robinson envied his practical talents He had earned much 
of his way through Harvard and was now teaching success- 
fully and writmg poetry too, in spite of the “shiny taste 
of themes and literary drool” in his mouth When he spoke. 
It was with a luxuriance of metaphor which was the natural 
tongue of his verse, and with exaggeration revealing the 
generosity of his character 

Another poet friend of Mason’s Robinson had discovered 
for himself in Winthrop, whence he wrote Betts enthusi- 
astically of The Wayfarers by Josephme Preston Peabody 
Her lyrics moved him by their sincerity and idealism In 
her diary she had called them “the far cry of youth in- 
consolable with homesickness” and suffering from “lack of 
true expenence about the typically human events” Miss 
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Peabody had been, born in New York of cultivated parents, 
but her father’s death when she was only eight had brought 
financial difficulties banishing her to the Boston suburb of 
Dorchester, where she grew up depressed by her mother’s 
widowed melancholy and by an exclusively feminine so- 
ciety of “good folks without any ideal save of worldly 
respectability ” A poem she sent to The Atlantic Monthly 
had attracted the attention of the editor, Horace Scudder, 
who arranged that wealthy people send her to Radchffe 
as a special student the year after Robinson had left 
Harvard Frail and lonely, she had been “half afraid of 
dying” before pubhshmg the volume which held Robin- 
son’s attention Mason, whose sister-in-law was her intimate 
friend, could tell him of her trials, so hke his own Robinson 
wrote Miss Peabody of his admiration for her verse and she 
read his, but he could not visit her in Dorchester until late 
in March, when she recorded in her diary “He was not at 
all what I expected His biting strength of insight and 
expression were hidden somewhere behind a gentleness 
and quiet ” Nevertheless, Robinson felt crass and blunt in 
her ultrafeminine and ecstatic presence, and was more at 
ease in their hvely correspondence, full of frank criticism 
of each other’s poems 

At the favorite Old Elm restaurant of his student days 
he was accosted by a poet of a far different quality, em- 
ployed as salesman by Badger’s pubhshmg house, where he 
had heard The Clnldren of the Night praised Joseph Loms 
French, son of a wealthy New York importer who failed 
in the pamc of 1873, at fourteen had run away to the West, 
where he had worked on vanous newspapers before re- 
turmng to the East He jomed Robinson at five one after- 
noon, and It was midnight before his monologue ceased 
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The composer of a poem about derelicts and failures 
listened with profit as well as patience to the melodramatic 
life story of the pudgy man of forty, with its flashes of 
genuine tragedy and of hterary taste amid bombast and 
histnonic gestures Here were comedy and tragedy in- 
extncably mixed Robinson was sufficiently attracted to 
accept frequent mvitations to see French at the restaurant, 
That the poetaster admired The Children of the Night for 
the right reasons was cause enough to endure his most 
tedious declamations 

In the Harvard College Ofiice, Robinson knew what it 
was to be a misfit Release m June from thwarting duties 
there set poetry flowing Remaimng in his familiar student 
roommg house in Cambridge, he reported to Mason “I am 
in ndiculously good spirits just now, sendmg the Pauper 
along at a rate that makes him red in the face and 
feehng every mormng the joy of a liberated idiot for the 
thought that I am no longer a ‘necessity’ in Umversity 5 ” 
He toyed with the idea of a Civil Service post, but was not 
attracted by the offer of the hterary editorship of The 
Kansas City Star procured for him by the sister of his 
Gardiner friend James Barstow To Barstow, who accepted 
It, he confessed the handicap of his “damfool ambitions,” 
adding humorously “Today I am round shouldered, 
eventually I shall be an arch with my gray hairs dragging 
in the dust ” 

In September the death of his brother Dean called him 
to Gardiner The two days he spent there were memory- 
haunted aeons How could he ever trust hfe when a brother 
so brilhandy endowed had come to such an end? 

For the poetry formmg m his mind, akm to Shakespeare’s 
m Its iromc mmglmg of good and evil, of pam and laughter, 
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Boston seemed too refined, too confined, too much of a 
piece “My conscience tells me that New York is the place 
for me I must have the biggest conglomeration of human- 
ity and mhumanity that America affords and I must throw 
two books oflF my brain, if not off my hands, before ne\t 
June,” he wrote Moody “What comes after that will come 
We shall see what we shall see I can’t be a motor man on 
account of my absent-mindedness ” 

He went to New York in October 1899 After leaving 
two cheap Washington Square lodgings on account of 
bedbugs, he setded down for a year at 71 Irvmg Place, 
where Burnham was hving His was a htde box of a room, 
but fresh and clean For decoration he bought a fifty-cent 
photograph of Beethoven as an encouragmg reminder of 
“a fellow who did things without ears” (as he, too, might 
have to do if deafness progressed) 

With “The Pauper” becommg more a portrait of Alfred 
Louis than he had intended, Robmson was stimulated by 
listemng again to Louis discourse on literature, rehgion, 
and pohtics— Greek, Hebrew, and modem There was in- 
tellectual mumph over material standards m the lordly 
gesture with which the schoolmate of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury borrowed money as if he were conferring a 
favor And beneath lurked tragedy, for Robinson had 
reason to suspect that Louis had been confined m an msn- 
tution for mental disease some maggot in his bram had 
kept him from worldly success One paid rather dearly in 
other terms than money for knowing him He would rouse 
Robinson, exhausted by a mght’s wnting, early in the 
morning to hsten to his mtermmable monologues And to 
be seen on the street with a companion so duty and foul- 
smelhng sorely tested the unconventional opimons of the 
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fastidious poet, aware that his own clean clothes were 
getting shabby 

After he had introduced Louis to Thorne, the swash- 
buckling charlatan who edited The Globe, each confided 
to him the opinion that the other was crazy Here was 
matter for comedy Old Louis was best taken in the com- 
pany of the Clan, where Betts would interrupt to recite 
poetry and Coan to criticize manuscripts he had been read- 
mg (his offer to blue-pencil Robinson’s verse had to be 
tactfully resisted) As their convivial evemngs wore on, 
alcohol would at length hft Robmson to equality with 
these formidable talkers “Now I am up where you fellows 
are,” he would say proudly, as he began to speak as he 
wrote 

In early May “The Pauper,” rechristened “Captain 
Craig,” was sent to the Scnbner pubhshmg firm, where 
Gardmer had a friend After much hesitation, the poet had 
ventured to give the manuscript to Loms, sure that he 
would recognize himself The old man returned it after a 
week, “with hands tremblmg and eyes full of tears, saying 
that perhaps now he knew why he was still in the world, 
and that it was his best justification for being ” 

Scribners rejected the poem Evidently it was too 
experimental for the taste of established firms, Robinson 
surmised He accepted Mason’s suggestion of the strug- 
ghng Boston house of Small, Maynard, which had taken 
Moody’s Masque of Judgment “Captain Craig” traveled 
to Boston in July, and for months nothing was heard 

Meanv lule there was the encouraging word that the vet- 
eran broker-poet Edmund Clarence Stedman, who had 
received an inscribed copy of The Torrent, wanted to 
mclude m his comprehensive American Anthology “Luke 
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Havergal,” “The Pity of the Leaves,” “The House on the 
Hill,” “The Clerks,” and a ballade Nor did Stedman stop 
at this The shy young man was induced to come to dinner 
at the older poet’s home m Bronxville He presumed he 
would be the only guest, but Stedman had prepared a 
surprise m Ridgely Torrence, whose first volume of verse. 
The House of a Hundted Lights, had just appeared The 
host’s introductory words, “Torrence— and The Night 
After,” wittily parodying Robinson’s title, prepared the 
way foi Torrence to tell of his delight in findmg The 
Children of the Niglet among a pile of books he was cata- 
loguing for the New York Pubhc Library The tall, 
slender Ohioan of twenty-four had the social ease Robm- 
son envied— and much besides Under a high, broad fore- 
head were unforgettable eyes, penetrating, mystically 
withdrawn or sparkhng with mischief as his mood shifted 
He spoke slowly, choosing words with an artist’s care, and 
the gravity of his manner could be a perfect screen until 
he was well launched into parody of irresistible drollery, 
from which in a twmkhng he could resume seriousness 
Robinson was strongly drawn to a nature so like his own 
though so different outwardly On the way back to New 
York they became fnends 

Divimng Robmson’s need, Stedman suggested there was 
ready money in journalism His letters to The Tribune and 
The Evening Post procured for the poet commissions to 
write editorials Robinson labored as meticulously as over 
his verse, but none was accepted Nor was The Literary 
Digest, whcic Betts gave an opening, moic hospitable In 
September, Robinson confided to Mason “The last smash 
in my western real estate has left me guessing a little ” The 
next month he wiotc sympathetically to his friend Fd 
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Moore of the League of Three, who was having a hard 
struggle on a New Hampshire farm “I have been wheie 
S E Pope calls ‘on Hog Row’ for the past si\ months, 
—and if I don’t watch out I shall get used to being there 
I thmk I ah\ays [had] a little of the aboriginal Hobo in 
me anyhow— though you may not have suspected it Just 
at present I am toying with the arch-devil of journalism 
I have wntten a book of ‘revolutionary’ blank verse 
I eat two square meals a day with some apples or 
something for luncheon I can’t get along without apples 
I could have baked beans for the same money but I shall 
change over when the cold weather sets in the first 
duty of man is to like beans I wish you could get 
into some other sort of slavery, but don’t for heaven’s sake 
get into my sort unless you have a bean vineyaid m your 
own name ” 

At this juncture Miss Peabody, who had a reputation as 
a magazme poet, intervened to break Small, Maynard’s 
silence about “Craig” Inviting Maynard to dinner, she 
introduced Robinson mto the conversation, saymg that he 
was “a commg man ” Maynard confessed there was a 
manuscript he hadn’t time to read, and asked if she would 
read it In the middle of December Robinson was elated 
by a letter of acceptance, although indignant at Maynard’s 
fibbing statement that the lugh merit of “Captain Craig” 
had been the cause of the long delay The news came just 
after he had been forced to rescue the unsold copies of 
The Children of the Night from a Badger bankruptcy 
“I have good reason to suppose that my affairs will be in 
better shape before long,” he informed Betts, who, when 
Robmson the month before had moved to Yonkers for 
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cheaper living, had been immensely helpful, giving a hand 
in the packmg and lending money 

Burnham had gone with his friend to the boarding-house 
at pr Palisade Avenue Fullerton Waldo, a Harvard ac- 
quaintance tutoring in a Riverdale family, walked over to 
find Robinson “living on an ignommious htde street, atilt 
like a house roof, all of cobbles, opposite a factory” In 
“about the meanest house m the mean street,” the poet 
worked at a table “draped with red-checked cloth” on a 
Imoleum-covered floor, the landlady bustlmg m and out 
careless of disturbance 

Sustained in these drab surroundmgs by the thought 
that “Craig” would soon be in print, Robmson made excel- 
lent additions to the volume of shorter pieces he had been 
working on since early in 1898 He revised “The Old 
Maid,” sketched in Gardiner two years before, refimng 
Its title to “Aunt Imogen,” and took up again the story of 
George Annandale Before gomg back to his New York 
boarding-house in March 1901, he had composed three new 
pieces “Isaac and Archibald,” “Samte-Nitouche,” and 
“The Return of Morgan and Fingal ” The volume would 
be “a queer mixture,” he told Moody 

What was discouraging was the persistent refusal of 
magazines to accept his verse Smce the seven dollars from 
Lippmcott’s in 1895, not a single penny had come from 
this source, the most profitable for poets Showing Miss 
Peabody two “boomerang” sonnets, he remarked “My 
poetry is rat poison to editors, but here and there a Philis- 
tine seems to like it ” 

Moody’s “Ode in Time of Hesitation,” in the columns 
of The Atlantic Monthly, had made a stir by its rebuke of 
imperialism as a betrayal of the Amencan tradition of 
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political idealism The Ode was “big,” he wrote Moody, 
but given to what Hays Gardiner called “an occasional 
affectation of the vocabulary ” In objecting a few months 
later to archaisms like “hfteth,” as giving neither melody 
nor strength, he prophesied “I am pretty confident that 
in ten years from now this sort of thing will not be toler- 
ated ” His friend’s acceptance of such frank criticism from 
an author ■without favor in the periodicals was support to 
Robinson’s self-confidence Moody’s Masque of Judg- 
ment, commg to his hand the first week of 1901, moved 
hmi to enthusiasm “It seems to me that he has written the 
greatest American verse since the best of Emerson,” 
Robmson informed Mrs Edmund P Mason in a letter of 
January 7, “and he hasn’t found himself yet, by any means ” 
When Moody, m New York for several weeks that win- 
ter, visited him m Yonkers, they went for a walk, for a 
long time in silence Turning to look at Moody, Robinson 
encountered Moody’s eyes intent upon him Each wanted 
to know, Robmson remembered with amusement, what the 
other was “up to ” 

Miss Peabody, another favorite of the magazmes, also 
showed respect for his taste Obviously hurt when he first 
advised her not to “dock the tail of her poetical horse,” 
she soon recovered Robinson’s letters were freighted with 
pamstakmg criticism of her manuscripts, chiefly for diction 
“When you tell me that you are gomg to keep ‘sharpens’ 
because it expresses just what you mean,” he wrote from 
Yonkers, “you compel me to pound my cntical pulpit again 
and to caU your attention to what I believe to be an im- 
portant fact in poetry viz , that the word which seems to 
express the required meamng most clearly and concretely 
is very often the last word that metrical language— par- 
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ticularly song language— will tolerate ” Her use, following 
Browning, of the contraction <?’ for of seemed “always 
bad ” In her turn, she found “Sainte-Nitouche” vague and 
was among his friends who wanted “sweating blood” ex- 
cised from “Isaac and Archibald ” She wrote in her diary 
for April 1900 “E A Robinson exhorting me to drop 
‘philosophizing’ and twittering about mfinities to write 
about things objective Want to, but how can I without 
being d — d pessimistic (pleasantness even of small decent 
thmgs gone, because of M’s [Mother’s] contmued depres- 
sion, mental and physical) ” 

Visiting him soon after his return from Yonkers, Miss 
Peabody had found Robinson disgusted and bewildered 
anew by Small, Maynard’s treatment of “Captain Craig” 
The firm, in financial difficulties, had gone under new 
management, which decided against publishing the poem 
Still the manuscript did not come back, and there was no 
reply to his inquiry as to its whereabouts Silence hid the 
embarrassment of acknowledging that diligent search failed 
to find “Captain Craig” in the office At length the manu- 
script arnved, with a lame and vague apology Robinson 
was more angry than hurt The “sickenmg” theft of weU 
on to a year’s time was worse than the disappointment 
The truth, which leaked out to him long after, was bizarre 
beyond his imaginmg “Captain Craig” had lain for weeks 
in a Boston brothel, guarded by the proprietress until the 
return of her anonymous customer, a member of the pub- 
lishing staff As was so often the case m Robinson’s life, 
tragedy was mingled with matter for laughter 

The Cafe Francis on West Thirty-sixth Street had 
succeeded Mouqum’s as the favorite resort of artists and 
men of letters Robmson occasionally allowed himself the 
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luxury of a meal and drmks there The proprietor, James 
Moore— grandson of that Columbia College trustee who 
had wntten “A Visit from St Nicholas”— learned that the 
poet could not pay his room rent Used to helpmg painters 
in distress (the salon of his house on West Twenty-third 
Street was hung with canvases that were their grateful 
gifts), he offered Robinson a room, to be paid for at con- 
vemence In April 1901, while “Craig” was still missmg, 
Robmson moved to one of the two topmost rooms at 450 
West Twenty-third Street, lookmg upon that busy thor- 
oughfare leadmg to a ferry, the painter Ernest Lawson 
occupied the other Chmbmg four flights of stairs, he was 
often aware of the presence of women at the late parties 
Ins bachelor landlord gave, but Moore was discreet in vice, 
after the fashion of a tune more hypocritical than ours, 
and the austere poet, m his sparsely furmshed room above, 
was not unduly disturbed by hilarity, though one wonders 
about Its effect upon his admiration of Tnlby In the base- 
ment of the neat browmstone house were a shooting gallery 
and a bowhng alley There Robmson met a fnend of 
Lawson’s, the young sculptor James Fraser, fresh from the 
West, in whose home he was to spend hts last years 
By September “Craig,” turned dowm by three houses 
more, was havmg his sixth inspection “His trousers are 
pretty badly frayed, and his general appearance seems to 
be more and more disreputable on each return,” his creator 
wrote bravely to Mason, “but perhaps that is all right 
He IS a sort of disreputable cuss, anyhow” Moody’s 
Gloucester Moors and Other foems, out this year with 
Houghton Mifflin’s imprmt, was already in a second 
edition Robinson commended Moody’s progress toward 
styhstic simplicity m “The Daguerreotype” and defended 
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his experimentaiism in “The Menagerie,” which reversed 
Tennyson’s “I the heir of all the ages” by permitting ani- 
mals from their cages to despise as the end product of 
evolution “A httle man in trousers, shghtly jagged” (a 
hne anticipating the taste of today) 

Hays Gardiner ofEered to guarantee the pubhcation of 
the volume of short poems, now ready, and to take charge 
of Its marketing Robmson gratefully accepted, sure the 
sales would save his friend from loss though candid as to 
marketing difficulty “There is somethmg in all my stuff 
that kills It m the eyes of the publishers I don’t know what 
It IS, and as long as it appears to have the opposite effect 
with some rather mtelligent people at large I don’t know 
that I ought to worry much about it Perhaps I can relieve 
you to a shght extent by assunng you that there is nothing 
m this new book that is half so ‘modem’ as C C [Captain 
Craig] In fine, I fancy the whole thing is rather re- 
spectable, though I hope it is not so to the extent of being 
like some other books that I know” Barrett Wendell 
joined Gardiner in recommending the volume, then called 
Isaac and Archibald, to Scribner’s The reply came on 
November 21 over the signature of their friend Peter 
Duffield “We could see, of course, readdy enough, what 
enhsted you and Mr Wendell in favor of the poems, we 
liked ourselves their quamt contemplative philosophy 
The audience that awaited them, however— persons for the 
most part of the poet’s own Brahmin class— would, we 
suspected, have been rather outside our reach here m 
New York The poems were interesting, yet at once too 
simple and too sophisticated for the constituency that is 
ours ” 

Hays Gardiner must have smiled at Robmson’s being 
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called a Brahmin, but he took the hint of trying Houghton 
Mifflin, the firm most responsive to Boston Brahmins and 
to Harvard, whose chief reader was a colleague. Bliss Perry 
Moody, Lewis Gates, George Lyman Kittredge, and other 
Harvard men lecommended the book to Perry Moody, a 
popular Houghton Mifflin author, encouraged Robinson 
to send “Captain Craig” along with his other manuscript 
Bliss Perry rephed for the publishers on March 14, 1902 
In conferring with Eattredge he had gathered that “most 
of Mr Robinson’s friends recognize, as I thinlc any cntical 
reader must, the obscurity which characterizes a good deal 
of his work Our readers have recognized his power of 
phrase, and the msight into character, as well as the humor 
and pathos, which his poems constantly display I feel 
bound to add that their whimsicality, not to say perversity, 
of both mood and technique, could not escape our atten- 
tion ” The combmed volume, in short, was a bad financial 
risk, yet distinguished enough in quahty for Houghton 
Mifflin to undertake publicauon “on commission ” 

The money was put up by Gardiner, and m secret 
Mrs Richards— for Robinson knew of her husband’s loss 
of his mills, which obliged them to earn their living by the 
then novel expedient of a boys’ camp There would be an 
ediuon of five hundred, priced at one dollar to attract 
readers Pubhcity copies were sent to editors and people 
of taste and influence, including Wilham Dean Howells, 
R H Stoddard, Colonel T W Higgmson (who had dis- 
covered Emily Dickinson), William Lyon Phelps, and in 
England Hall Caine and Ahce Meynell, who had heard of 
the author through her prot%e, Alfred Loms One of 
Mrs Richards’ sisters would try to show it to Henry James, 
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Miss Peabody or the young Harvard teacher William Allan 
Neilson might do the important Atlantic Monthly review 
So Robinson’s Gardiner friends conspired 
The poet had an attack of conscience for having added 
“Craig” to the volume without consulting them, especially 
since It was too experimental for Gardmer’s taste, he had 
to be assured that it was welcome But he rejected Mrs 
Richards’ prudent suggestion that it be given last place in 
the book, after the more conventional short poems “Craig” 
must give the volume its title and appear first, in order to 
show what “the book means ” He was eager to have the 
English copyright m his own name, expecting four readers 
in England to one at home “I hope to get over there for a 
few years before long,” he added “I’ve got to get out of 
this region for a while if I want to keep the machine going ” 
To keep the machine of his body going would be difficult 
enough between signing the contract for Captain Craig in 
June and its pubhcation in October 1902 In May he 
declined a dinner invitation from Betts because his dress 
was “too seedy” for the Salmagundi Club His unpaid rent 
weighed on his mmd But he was sanguine about “Captain 
Craig,” which would announce and inaugurate the poetic 
manner of the new century, and as a basis for future work 
spent the summer trying to get “some Greek lymph mto 
[his] system ” He consulted Smith about mterleaved trans- 
lations of Homer and the dramatists, read with delight 
Mackail’s versions of the Gieek Anthology, and attacked 
the Greek original of Xenophon “hke a schoolboy,” with 
the mtention of advancmg to Homer In sending an in- 
scribed copy of Captain Craig to Torrence in October, he 
mentioned his project for a play, probably part of the 
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trilogy of closet dramas m blank verse “with a spatter of 
rhyme here and there” described to Mrs Richards earher 
in the year 

With “Captam Craig,” the title poem, Robinson had 
reached the stage m artistic development represented by 
Keats’ Endymion and Shelley’s Revolt of Islam the stage 
in which a young poet wishes to test his inventive and 
constructive powers by a work of considerable length 
The theme Robinson chose gave free play to experiment 
in style and taste He had produced a medley of natural- 
istic frankness and soarmg imagination, of sordidness and 
beauty, of pathos and humor, irony and bgh seriousness, 
scorn and pity Except for passages in Whitman, there had 
been nothmg like it m American verse, although in England 
Byron’s Don Jimi, which Robinson had admired before 
he went to Harvard, Burns’ “Jolly Beggars,” the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, Brownmg, and lately Kipling, all in their 
various ways had mumphantly made poetry of such mcon- 
gruous materials There were parallels in French, with 
Rabelais, Villon, Hugo, and Verlaine As bold in print as 
he was hesitant in speech, Robinson designed a twofold 
assault upon conventional conceptions of beauty and con- 
venttonal ideas of worldly success Overrefined fnends hke 
Miss Peabody, Hays Gardmer, and Mrs Richards raised 
theur eyebrows, but he looked ahead, characterizing lus 
poem to Smith as “a rather particular kmd of 20th century 
comedy ” 

Set gomg by the incongruous funeral of E R Protheroc, 
he transferred Alfred Loms, altered into an American 
Craig, to Tilbury and gave him auditors resembling the 
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Quadruped To avoid monotony in a poem largely mono- 
logue, he built up a minor figure, the poetaster Kolhgrew, 
to voice the suspicion that Craig is an impostor and a para- 
site, a suspicion which the narrator, who resembles Rob- 
inson, must struggle to overcome, and also to be the butt 
of gibes against denvative versifying A six months’ absence 
of the narrator from Tilbury shghtly varies the monologues 
by altering them into letters from Craig’s pen 

The poem vmdicates the principle, which Robinson 
shared with poets m the Romantic tradition, that a man 
should obey the child m himself and follow the logic of 
Ins character, undeterred by social disapproval Putting the 
pnnciple into action has brought Craig, whose “Captam” 
is evidently an ironic title, to destitution, but he is so 
aware of the richness it has given his character, superior to 
the prudence and rehgiosity of a Tilbury willing to let him 
starve, that he preaches it to the savmg remnant of young 
Tilbury men who succor him He is a sun-worshiper, even 
though light has to struggle through the dut of his garret 
wmdow, an optimist who believes that the sages and saints, 
the prophets and poets have the best even of this earthly 
life upon which the materialist stakes his all Optimism was 
not easily won, for Craig knows of 

men on stretchers or on beds 
Or on foul floors, things without shapes or names, 
Made human with paralysis and rags, 

Or some poor devil on a battlefield. 

Left undiscovered and without the strength 
To draw a maggot from his clotted mouth, 

Or women worfang where a man would fall— 
Flat-breasted miracles of cheerfulness 
Made neuter by the work that no man counts 
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Until It waits undone, children thrown out 
To feed their veins and souls on offal 

Yet to be miserable 

because one half of human kmd 
Lives here m hell, 

would only draw all down to a common darkness Craig 
carries conviction to his hearers by his countenance, “con- 
clusive, shrewd” and “unendurable for sheer beneficence ” 
Bequeathing his philosophy as his last will and testament, 
he dies happy in the garret, thinking himself Socrates His 
auditors carry out a joke he had suggested by hiring the 
Tilbury brass band to lead Craig to his giave as tnumphantly 
as if he had been a leading citizen 
The poem is unique in Robinson’s work for youthful 
high spirits The banter at “The Chrysalis” probably re- 
flects actual meetings of the Quadruped Killigrew’s absurd 
ballad, an early formal exercise Robinson happened to 
preserve, takes off delightfully Rossetti’s imitators, and the 
dirge, “The toiling ocean thunders of unrest,” is an equally 
diverting parody of the current vogue of Neo-Ehzabethan 
verse The aged Captain flavors his senousness with face- 
tious learned allusions and with droll similes, at least one 
of which, “As a frog on a Passover-cake in a streamless 
desert,” must have come from Alfred Louis’ lips Craig 
looks back on his own hfe with hghthearted detachment 

I doubt not 

The First InteUigence, winch we have drawn 
In our competitive humility 
As if It went forever on two legs, 

Had some diversion of it, 
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and forward to his imminent funeral as 

When I go riding, trimmed and shaved again, 
Consistent, adequate, respectable 

What Robinson charactenzed in his verse as “semi-intel- 
lectual humor” modulates into Chaucenan irony m the 
account of Tilbury’s treatment of Craig 

there were no men to blame 
There was just a false note in the Tilbury tune— 

A note that able-bodied men might sound 
Hosannas on while Captain Craig lay quiet 
They might have made him sing by feeding him 
Till he should march again, but probably 
Such yielding would have jeopardized the rhythm. 
They found it more melodious to shout 
Right on, with unmolested adoration. 

To keep the tune as it had always been, 

To trust in God, and let the Captain starve 

Where the author himself suffered, in the attitude of 
America to the poet, there is surface lightness in the com- 
ment In Colomal days, 

An admirable poet undertook 

With earnest feigers to graft asphodels 

And old-world cypress-plumes on apple-boughs 

and from his hfe’s endeavor left only “Six measured songs 
too beautiful to die” From such sparse beginnings has 
grown an America whose immensity and heterogeneity 
overtax a modem poet 

Who dreamed that he was Aeschylus, reborn 
To clutch, combine, compensate, and adjust 
The plunging and unfathomable chorus 
Wherein we catch, like a bacchanale through thunder, 
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The chanang of a new Eumemdes, 

Implacable, renascent, farcical, 

Triumphant, and American 

From his dream remained a single veise that 

Went singmg through the remnant of his life 
Like a bagpipe through a madhouse 

He dies young, content that he has not overestimated his 
achievement, whispermg “Never mind for I imght 
have written Odes ” 

We see much of Robinson in the sympathetic narrator, 
whom Craig cannot bore 

My friends got out, 

Like brokers out of Arcady, but I— 

May be for the fascination of the thing, 

Or may be for the larger humor of it, 

Stayed hstening, unweaned and unstung 

His comprehension of the dying Captain’s gratitude has a 
delicacy and a restraint learned in the school of suffering 

I stood before lum and held out my hand, 

He took It, pressed it, and I felt again 
The sick soft closing on it He would not 
Let go, but lay there, looking up to me 
With eyes that had a sheen of water on them 
And a faint wet spark within them. So he clung, 
Tenaciously, with fingers icy warm, 

And eyes too full to keep the sheen unbroken 
I looked at him The fingers closed hard once. 

And then fell down— I should have left him then 

The height of compassion hes m a sonnet composed by one 
of Craig’s former companions, 
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A vagabond, a drunkard and a sponge, 

But always a free creature with a soul, 

concerning a certain Carmichael, whose bizarre humor 
reveals that he is gomg insane 

Carmichael had a kind of joke-disease. 

And he had queer things fastened on his wall 
There are three green china frogs that I recall 
More potently than anything, for these 
Three frogs have demonstrated, by degrees, 

What curse was on the man to make him fall 
“They are not ordinary frogs at all. 

They are the Frogs of Anstophanes ” 

God' how he laughed whenever he said that. 

And how we caught from one another’s eyes 
The flash of what a tongue could never tell' 

We always laughed at him, no matter what 
The )oke was worth But when a man’s brain dies. 
We are not always glad Poor Carmichael' 

The sonnet form, of strict Itahan construction, is a final 
touch of incongruity in this mmiature triumph of Gothic 
art 

The short pieces bound with “Captain Craig” show 
' the poet’s growth toward sympathetic understandmg of 
' women Hitherto his verse had been not only masculine 
i in tone, but almost entirely mascuhne in theme The few 
' women were variants of a smgle emgmatic figure, allunng 
and sinister hke Manon Lescaut and seen always with men’s 
eyes, who appears m “The Night Before,” “For Calderon,” 
and “Her Eyes” of Robinson’s first volume, and<agam in 
“The Story of the Ashes and the Flame” in The Children 
of the Night What wrought the change!^ Probably his 
admiration for Emma, Herman’s devoted wife, heroic in 
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adversity Probably too, his making friends among women 
Miss Brower, whom he visited in Wilkes-Barre in 1898, 
Mrs Richards, Miss Peabody Women’s ways were not 
men’s ways, yet he saw that they were not less often right 
The new insight possibly began with the conception of 
George Annandale early in 1898, although the figure of 
Aunt Imogen, created later that year, is still only a mask 
for the poet’s own emotions But the predominant theme 
of the verse composed at the same time with “Captain 
Craig” is love between the sexes, seen chiefly with women’s 
eyes 

“The Book of Annandale” opens with the masculine 
point of view, but in the closing section Robinson enters 
mto the mind of a young widow who has rashly promised 
her husband on his deathbed never to marry again, and 
follows the slow and dehcate process of the breaking down 
of her scruples agamst remarnage “The Woman and the 
Wife” and “The Wife of Palissy” (later called “Partner- 
ship”) are wholly from women’s hps The former shatters 
the sentimental commonplace, more often uttered in 1900 
than today, that a man should refuse to release a reluctant 
woman from her engagement because his devotion will 
teach her to love him after marriage Palissy, the sixteenth- 
century French potter whom Robinson encountered in 
Longfellow’s “Keramos” as a symbol of “the prophet’s 
vision,” has told in his autobiography of bs sixteen-year 
search for the secret of white enamel, to which he sacnficed 
everythmg, even feeding his kiln with his household furni- 
ture as a last resort Robinson lets Palissy’s wife tell her 
side of the story, and defend, in the very moment of his 
triumph, her imperfect sharing of his faith while every 
amenity of her home— every necessity, even— was bemg 
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sacrificed These dramatic monologues suggest Robmson’s 
self-questioning What if he had pressed his suit too hard 
and known the unsatisfied hunger of loveless marriage^ 
What if a wife had been obliged to share his sacrifices for 
the sake of poetry^ His mind was teUmg Ins heart that 
there was worse suffering than lonelmess 

Not that he underestimated women’s capacity for self- 
sacrifice That could go beyond male comprehension In 
“As a World Would Have It” (his retelhng of the ever- 
fresh Greek legend) Alcestis, restored from the grave, 
seems to Admetus so mhumanly strange because of her 
sacrifice of hfe for his sake that he greets her coldly Even 
in the lower ranges of womankind were amazing possibih- 
ties of surrender to love, as “The Growth of ‘Lorrame’ ” 
tells Lorraine, unwdhng to struggle agamst her tempera- 
mental mchnation to promiscmty, refuses the marriage that 
might have saved her Yet the memory of her lover’s faith 
in her gives at length the couiage which rescues her from 
degradation 

Granting equality to the sexes augmented the dramatic 
and objective qualities of Robinson’s art and the subtlety 
of his psychological probings To compare the sprawling 
“The Night Before” with the sure concentration of “The 
Wife of Pahssy” is to measure his advance in the dramatic 
monologue Both “The Woman and the Wife” and “The 
Growth of ‘Lorrame’ ” condense drama into two sonnets, 
separated by the lapse of years “The Book of Annandale” 
IS almost a debate between the masculme and the femimne 
approaches to a problem of conduct, a debate lengthened 
by the overrefinement of femimne scruples Here psycho- 
logical complexity calls forth more intricate syntax than 
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hitherto m Robinson’s verse, unusual compound words, 
“upstarted,” “under-thoughts,” “brown-glimmered crim- 
son,” and polysyllabic effects “Through deserts of un- 
conscionable years ” This poem foreshadows the long 
psychological narratives of Ins later work 
Plunging the reader into some action or situation already 
far advanced, and showing a zeal for concentration which 
may have been a reaction against the loose volubility of 
“Captam Craig” as well as agamst the diffuseness of con- 
temporary American writmg, Robinson has become for 
the first time a difficult poet, giving some color to the 
Scribner reader’s reference to his “Brahmm class” and to 
Houghton Mifflin’s hesitation over “obscurity” and “ap- 
parent perversity” He spot-lights psychological effects, 
but gives too little information as to then causes What 
beautiful object Palissy holds tnumphantly before the 
weary eyes of his wife, we are not told (and m the 1919 
reprmt Robinson even removed the name Palissy— which 
at least might have directed ddigent readers to consult a 
biographical dictionary— by renaming the poem “Partner- 
ship”) That six years have passed smce Annandale began 
to write his book and only five smce the death of Damans’ 
husband— facts essential for the understanding of the rela- 
tions of the man and the woman— are separated by one 
hundred and fifteen lines of subtle psychological analysis, 
taxing the memory of the closest reader In remainmg a 
mere uncharactenzed name, although she has involved the 
clergyman Vanderberg m a Scarlet Letter situation, Samte- 
Nitouche gives no help toward one’s judgment of the poet’s 
apparent reversal of Dimmesdale’s experience in Haw- 
thorne’s novel The making of poems mto puzzles for the 
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exercise of the intellect is scarcely a literary achievement 
But lack of audience leads poets to opaqueness 

Fortunately, these gratuitously difficult poems are a 
mmority in the volume, which contains their opposite in 
“Aunt Imogen,” “Isaac and Archibald,” and “The Return 
of Morgan and Fingal ” Captam Craig’s remark, “The 
ways of ununaginative men/ Are smgularly fierce,” might 
have served as a motto for “Morgan and Fmgal ” Three 
hardened salts, gathered for a convivial night, are broken 
m upon by a woman crazed with grief and hardship who 
implores them to row out into the storm to bring a dead 
girl to land With scarcely suppressed grumbhng they do 
their duty, and return to drmk and song as if nothing had 
happened to interrupt The ballad stanza suits exactly the 
objective manner of the narrative, with its implied contrast 
of the callousness of the narrator and his convivial friends 
with the horrors they witness 
A poem with a Tilbury settmg,' “Isaac and Archibald,’’ 
is idyllic remembrance On the surface it is a humorous 
tale of two old farmers, hfelong friends, each of whom 
confides to a twelve-year-old boy, the narrator. Ins opinion 
that the other is obviously failmg with the years (a transfer 
from New York of the situation in which Thome and 
Louis each considered the other crazy) But of deeper 
significance is the contrast of the mellow wisdom and the 
melancholy of the old men with a boy whose mind shows 
exceptional possibdities of growth In the boy, who in 
Wordsworthian fashion casts glory on everything about 
him, thinking of old Isaac as the wily, much-endunng 
Ulysses yet observing Inm and his fnend with humorous 
reahsm, Robinson gives us a ghmpse of the dawning of his 
own poetic powers While Archibald was resting, 
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I know I lay and looked for a long time 
Down the orchard and across the road, 

Across the river and the sun-scorched hills 
That ceased m a blue forest, where the world 
Ceased with it Now and then my fancy caught 
A flying glimpse of a good life beyond— 

Something of ships and sunlight, streets and singing, 
Troy falling, and the ages coming back, 

And ages commg forward 

In simplicity and naturalness of style and diction, in an 
unusual propoition of natural description, in the irradia- 
tion of the actual with the imagined, in the study of the 
awakemng of the poetic mmd, Robinson in this poem 
approaches closest to Wordsworth 
With “Isaac and Archibald,” “Aunt Imogen,” and “The 
Return of Morgan and Fmgal,” Robinson had achieved 
poems readily accessible to the general leader, yet with 
overtones of the highest subtlety “The Growth of ‘Lor- 
rame’ ” combines tragedy with a colloquial ease which at 
a dramatic moment states a candid truth with the effect of 
humorous surprise “ ‘Fm going to the devil ’ And she 
went” The volume joming these pieces and “Captain 
Craig” was full of variety and experiment, of promise even 
more than achievement 

The critical response was dubious from the outset The 
Boston Evening Transcript, first in the field with a greet- 
mg for a book issued by the most important local publisher, 
while commending its seriousness of purpose and “fine 
large sense of humor,” protested against its “obscurity” 
for the “normal reader’s mind,” against its “perverse plain- 
ness” encouraged by the bad example of Browmng and 
Meredith, which had brought “some Imes near the level 
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of prose ” To show that the author “can write beautiful 
verse when he will,” the anonymous reviewer proceeded 
to quote “Twihght Song” (in which Robinson had tned 
to do something “rather swagger” to give the volume a 
conventional uphfting close) In The Book-Buyer Frank 
Dempster Sherman, facde lyricist and Columbia Professor 
of Architecture, admitted Robmson’s talent for nariative, 
but took him to task for “the rough, crude and altogether 
prosaic character of the blank verse,” and suggested further 
use of the “file” upon the rhymed poems 
But The Nation, which had welcomed The Children of 
the Night, gave Captain Craig the most serious attention 
among sixteen volumes of verse noticed in its December i r 
number “One of the most promising of our younger 
poets,” he had not yet “mastered his own powers ” At his 
best bringing “marvellous color and music into his verse,” 
he “sometimes draws near the umntelhgible,” hke Brown- 
ing losmg “himself and his readers in regions of abstract 
thought,” a fault probably ansing from his “working too 
much alone ” Perhaps it was better thus, for a young poet 
saying things “with more uniform melody” might be 
flattered away from his originality. “This book is hkely 
to be passed unnoticed by all indolent readers, and with 
impatience by those a little more careful, but those more 
careful still will revert to it again and again There is 
not a tnvial or meaningless thing in it, and when there is 
obscurity, it is often hke that of Emily Dickinson when 
she piques your curiosity through half a dozen readmgs 
and suddenly makes aU. clear ” Like the Boston Transcript, 
The Nation closed by quoting “Twilight Song” to show 
that the poet could write conventional verse when he 
wished This perceptive review was reprmted m the New 
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York Evening Post two days later William Morton Payne 
m The Dial, recalling his praise of the “earnestness and 
vitahty” of The Torrent, put the new volume first among 
a group of twenty Walt Whitman seemed “largely re- 
sponsible” for Its “philosophy of a free spirit tliat has given 
no hostages to the conventional life, and that seeks to divest 
from their adventitious trappmgs the fundamental verities 
of existence ” In the character of Craig, who treats human 
problems with irony, Payne perceived traits of Socrates, 
Anstophanes, and Carlyle It was Browning who had en- 
couraged “the dramatic quality and the element of sardonic 
humor” The shorter poems, though not so mterestmg, 
were “impressive m their appeals to the fundamental 
emotions ” 

An anonymous writer for The Independent, even more 
clairvoyant than Payne about the origms and the direction 
of the title poem, found in it a menace He introduced two 
pages of thoughtful considerauon by contrasting contem- 
porary French verse, based on “first-hand impressions of 
life” and a “well-set” conception of poetiy, with British 
and American, “mainly derivative and vaguely remims- 
cent,” venturmg “nothing but what already has a place in 
letters and a following among the pubhc ” Robinson was 
an exception “symptomatic of certain tendencies of modem 
verse, the sum of which is making for what may be called 
the secularization of poetry ” Craig is anomalous and am- 
biguous as the central figure in a poem--“whether he is a 
humbug or misfortune, failure or supersensible success you 
cannot teB for the life of you”~and “the language is no 
less diametrically opposed than the subject to aU that we 
usually think of as poetic There is absolutely not hing to 
distmgmsh it from prose, either in diction, imagery or 
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rhythm ” The poem was a portent of “that modem form- 
lessness of which Browmng stands as a conspicuous ex- 
ample,” a formlessness which was gomg to “allow anyone 
to say anything in any kind of way,”— as the sonnet about 
Carmichael, quoted entire, went to prove “Here mdeed is 
poetry suited to all the uses of modem life— a sort of prose- 
poetry or poetical prose, which by virtue of its amorphous- 
ness stiains out no jot of the welter of everyday thmgs, 
adaptable to the commonplace, not incapable perhaps of 
rising to the usual degrees of emotional excitement, a 
smtable medium m its own confusion for hasty, turbulent 
thinking, unhampered by an ideal of beauty or literary 
distinction, but compatible, like the piesent volume, with 
a great deal of vigoi, humor, caiicamre, e\en satire and 
pathos” One already seems to hear the \oice of Ining 
Babbitt, of Paul Elmci More, of Santa), ana, raised against 
“the poetry of barbansm ’ “Can the lesson be lost?” the 
icviewei concluded “Shall not the many meiits of the 
book— foi It has many, as we have just tried to suggest— 
rather emphasivc than conceal the dangers to which poetry 
IS exposed at piescnt?” 

Robinson had not hidden his pleasure when The Ctittc 
asked him to sit f oi his photogi aph, to accompany a re\ lew 
111 Its March number (his fiist photograph to be published) 
But the retiewer, Clinton Scollard--a facile \eisifier until 
recendy Profcssoi of English in Hamilton College- ex- 
panded Sherman’s stiicmies on the “distuibing volume,” 
which, “with strength, and to spaie,” went “slovenly clad ’ 
Blank veisc which was httle moic than “prose chopped 
into hncs” constantly elbow'-ed passages “shot tlirough with 
real poetic foice ” Scollard, who in the same general review 
piaised Edith Thomas’ “very delightsome lyrics’ and 
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Madison Cawem’s “lovely nature effects,” m Robinson 
found “real and sustained satisfaction” only with “The 
Sage” (a sonnet to Emerson) and “the swinging rhythm” 
of “Twilight Song” In The Reader the Canadian poet 
Bliss Carman pronounced “Captain Craig” “worse than 
Browmng a mistake rather than a failure and 
only saved from being the most dreary of failures by the 
very marked power of the author ” 

These were the final notices by professional critics The 
young poet Trumbull Stickney— recently called to teach 
Greek at Harvard after eight years in Europe, where he 
was the first American to wm the degree of docteur es 
lettres from the Umversity of Pans— read the attacks on 
Robmson with gathering ire The cry. This is not poetry, 
had been raised against original writers in every age “The 
test of all forms of expression hes not in their resembling 
other forms, but in their provmg adequate to the thought 
Otherwise literature would be a long comment on the 
classics,” he wrote in The Harvard Monthly . the 
fact that so much poetry past and present is written in 
what professors of rhetoric call an elevated style does not 
necessanly condemn authors who use plam Amglo-Saxon 
The metrics of Milton and Browning do not bamsh loose 
and smooth versification The English sonnet is not bound 
to be serious, lyric, and chmactic— let me prove it to you” 
(and he quoted entire the controversial Carmichael sonnet) 
Stickney added a personal tribute to Robinson’s exposure 
of the “brutahty” of “material pursuits” “The honesty 
and simpliaty of lus mind, the pathos and kindness of his 
heart, above all the humor vsnth which his imagination is 
hghted up conunuaUy, have made me begm life over again 
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and feel once more that poetry is part of it, nay the truth 
of It” 

Stickney’s brilliantly phrased championship appeared in 
December 1903, when Robinson was at the nadir of his 
fortunes, so fatigued that he may not have read it for 
months Stickney himself, the only American poet at the 
turn of the century besides Robinson, Frost, and Santayana 
to have achieved an individual style, was to die before 
another year was out, horribly, of a bram tumor He was 
a loss to criticism as well as to poetry 

The first printing of Captain Craig, five hundred copies, 
had been sold in less than four months, but the pubhshers 
saw the need for only one hundred and fifty copies more, 
even though William James, who was convinced that 
Robinson had “an important future,” had written them 
that “Isaac and Archibald” was already “fully as good as 
anything of the kmd in Wordsworth ” At Gardmer’s in- 
sistence, the second printing was raised to two hundred 
and fifty, but it sold slowly The Houghton Mifflin im- 
print and the sprmldmg of favorable reviews made no 
impression on magazine editors Between 1896 and 1905 
Robmson’s verse appeared in no commercial periodical 
The editors obviously shared the taste of Sherman and 
Scollard, whose verse they printed hberally By discourag- 
ing Robinson from further experiment, they delayed the 
advent of the twentieth-century style for over ten years 
Otherwise, there might have been no gap between “Captam 
Craig” and Spoon River Anthology and Prufrock 

As the year 1903 wore into summer, it became clear 
even to a poet chngmg to hope that his book had failed to 
lead poetry into new paths His friends had done their best 
The pubhshers, the pubhcity, the readable form of the book 
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were all he could have wished But they had not opened 
the way to the American public, which read magazines 
and newspapers The poetry lay m print, to be discovered, 
perhaps after his death The long delay in getting “Craig” 
printed, the hopes raised only to be dashed in the most 
irntatmg way, the creation of what he thought were 
among his best short pieces in bare lodgings as his last 
dollars shpped away, their disillusioning reception— accu- 
mulated stram and undernourishment took the youthful 
resihence out of Robmson before he was thirty-four Wlien 
“Captain Craig” had been five times rejected, he was already 
telling Mason that Jude the Obscure was Hardy’s single 
“true” book, doubtless because he found Jude’s fruitless 
knocking at the gates of Ovford a parallel to his own 
literary experience 

Once agam, as during those years just after Harvard, he 
withdrew mto himself, longed to get away from New 
York, with its now unhappy associations, to Europe, the 
impossible 

He was reduced to the humiliation of borrowing freely 
from friends Stedman, past seventy, chmbed the stairs on 
West Twenty-third Street to offer him a hundred dollars 
Though he concealed his straits from Mrs Richards, in his 
despondency he tried to break off their correspondence by 
declaring that they had httle in common and were unhkely 
to meet agam Commg upon his landlord on the stairs, he 
stammered something about expecting rent money Where- 
upon Jim Moore, who had been dnnkmg, burst out with 
a violence that frightened him “Robbie, you pay me that 
money when you get goddam good and ready ” 

Generous m his turn, he would give meals to French, 
Badger’s former salesman, who in his downward course 
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had become a fellow lodger at Moore’s The problem of 
food for himself was partially solved by free lunches in 
saloons, a recent state law having decreed that food must 
be served with hquor Coarse dishes served unattractively 
were the fare of the connoisseur of dehcacies like pite de 
fate gras and roast mussels And there was a snare m the 
free lunch drink Whiskey made him forget his ill-fated 
verse, his ill-fated family, turned him once more mto a 
social being, in the convivial company of Lawson, or 
Burnham, again under the same roof with him, or of 
Torrence But there were lonely days m his room and 
lonelier mghts, when his neighbor Lawson could hear the 
creak of his rockmg chair, a flat-footed man’s substitute 
for pacing the floor, well into the morning Torrence 
observed that he always sat facmg the door, as if expecting 
someone to enter and change his luck His whole life had 
been unfortunate, he was now sure In an unguarded mo- 
ment he mentioned his comfortable boyhood to Torrence, 
who ventured the remark that he had started out luckier 
than most men “I guess the trouble was,” he concluded 
after reflection, “that I was bom with my skin mside out ” 
The Harvard Office had convinced him that he could 
not hold a job and write poetry, but now that he was too 
disheartened to compose, there was no reason why he 
should not work for a hving, at any odd job In the fall of 
1903, when Captain Craig had been out for a year, Burn- 
ham remarked that bs brother, one of the engmeers con- 
structing the first New York subway, could employ him 
as time-checker Tbs meant notmg each worker’s arrival 
and departure, and m the mterval recordmg loads of 
material dumped at tunnel mouths. By no means an attrac- 
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tive job, ten hours a day, but paying two dollars With 
debts on his conscience, the poet took it 

For a nearsighted man walking underground by the 
uncertain light of a lantern, the work had dangers The 
first day he fell mto a pit of water and injured his knees 
so badly that he decided to quit But in the morning he 
gritted his teeth and went back Unaccustomed to physical 
labor, he was utterly fagged at mght “Robinson is not 
much use for purposes of comradeship these days,” Moody, 
now freed from teaching by a successful textbook, reported 
in December “He is workmg at a very dreary job, poor 
chap, and is too tired after he gets through to do much but 
to roll into bed ” 

To Miss Peabody, who expressed alarm at the weary 
tone of his letters, Robinson rephed that his working in 
“a hole in the ground” was quite in the fated course of his 
life “I was a tragedy m the beginning, and it is hardly 
probable that I shall ever be anything else What mann er 
of cave I shall select for a time is of no real importance ” 
She should reserve her sympathy for those friends of theirs 
whose minds were in servitude to magazine editors— for 
Torrence m the office of The Cnttc “under the eye of 
J L Gilder, readmg bad manuscript from mormng till 
night,” for Mason, working for The Outlook and “trying 
to fit his immortal soul (m a cold room at that) into the 
mold approved by the sons of the Reverend Lyman Abbott 
—not to mention Hamilton W Mabie ” He remmded her 
that she herself had to submit to the arrogance of the 
actor-manager Sothem in trying to get her play, Marlowe, 
produced “This utter lack of consideration for others goes 
far toward making this life of ours the rat-trap that it is 
With the world so beautiful and life itself so hideous, I 
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don’t wonder the closing choruses of the Greek tragedies 
were all alike With my freedom [from hterary servitude] 
I feel that I have little to complain of ” 

He rejected Gardiner’s offer of financial aid on the 
ground that the subway was good for his character “If my 
mind is not large enough to include a few months of 
monotony and dirt, it is not large enough for you to think 
about If I were to come out of my hole now I should 
feel that I was making the mortal blunder of my hfe Some 
time in the future, when my new book is ripe, I may 
humbly let you help me out, if that is necessary ” 

But the subway was not good for his character He was 
too impressionable The darkness and cold, the noise and 
confusion, the damp and the gas from exposed mams, a job 
that seemed spying on men he pitied as drudges for the 
callous rich, deepened his melancholy to despair His hfe 
had gone down into a pit, and death was the only release 
He began to drink for oblivion, as his brothers had done 
One mght before dmner he produced a bottle of whiskey, 
teUing Burnham he had never brought one home before 
His friend was horrified to see him swallow three-quarters 
of a glass as his first drink Other friends urged Burnham 
to save him from self-destruction, but Burnham, with 
Onental faith in the moral order of the umverse, refused 
to act “I know Robinson When the time comes he will 
see the necessity and do the nght thmg ” 

French, the seasoned joumahst, thought of a way of 
savmg Robinson while fillmg his own purse He ofiEered to 
Puhtzer’s Sunday World a feature story “A Poet in the 
Subway ” While the editor was exploring the idea by send- 
ing a reporter to consult Stedman, French told Robinson 
what he was doing To his surpnse, the poet was furious 
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Such a story would be the ultimate humiliation French 
had to promise to ask Stedman to quash it The broker in 
Stedman replied, not the poet The publicity couldn’t harm 
Robinson, and might help him 
So on May 15, 1904, a photograph of Robinson with 
glasses and flowmg mustache appeared between a mimature 
of the title page of Captain Craig and a repiesentation of 
the poet, transformed by a mackintosh and a sombrero, 
holding a lantern beside two laborers and a car of dirt 
Beneath was French’s sensational copy “Even the poet 
must have means to live His days are passed in the 
dark and damp recesses of the unfimshed tunnels of upper 
Broadway He is a mystery even to his Friends,” 
among whom were Miss Peabody and Stedman, who 
vouched for Robinson as “a true poet Such a poet 
gams at first a select audience, if any” In coiroboration, 
French quoted from his verse, including the hne, “What 
does It mean, this barren age of ours?” The feature closed 
on the note of “his hermit life,” his resistance to the efforts 
of his friends to introduce him even to literary circles 
The pubhcity seared Robinson like hot iron For once 
French had gone beyond the reach of his chanty 
The completion of the section of the subway in which 
he was employed released him m August 1904, after about 
nine months His humor survived the ordeal After a nde 
over the familiar roadbed, he reported to Miss Peabody 
“Dark and stuffy, but smooth and otherwise satisfactory 
On the whole, I’m rather glad I built it ” 

He resumed mental labor at once, pluggmg at Italian 
with a view to readmg Dante He managed to read the 
episode of Paolo and Francesca and a few other passages 
in the origmal, but for the rest leaned on John Carlyle’s 
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interleaved prose translation Leopardi, recommended by 
Miss Peabody, was too hard The tragic fate of Leopardi 
reminded him to tell her of the untimely death of Trumbull 
Sticlmey “We could not afford to lose him ” 

Barely two months after his release from his own inferno, 
he informed Betts of his plan for a comedy in prose 
“Sometimes I feel as if I ought to go and drown myself for 
cherishing the mere thought of succeedmg in anything, 
but then I get over it ” 

Burnham had been justified in trusting his friend to 
work out his own salvation The meamng of his subway 
experience Robinson told to Gardiner m a letter which 
rises from humorous self-analysis to accents of nobihty 
“I shall soon be at work agam in my old unreasonable way 
Sometimes I am inclmed to look with envy at any 
fellow who has an enthusiasm for anytlung so practical and 
immediately advantageous as runnmg a peanut stand or 
swallowing swords If I were to go into the peanut busmess 
I should bum more than I sold If I were to swallow a 
sword the results might be more satisfymg to some of my 
friends, though I might not enjoy the process any more 
than I did the subway I wnte this in the greatest good 
humor, even in the face of all the thmgs I know about 
myself For among other thmgs, I know that I can keep 
on waitmg for some time longer in the dark The 
present day disregard of everything save dynamics and 
dollars does not worry me in the least If I happen to be 
ground to pieces m the hopper, I still have faith in the 
pieces One of the thmgs that gives me faith is the knowl- 
edge that I have a few friends hke you ” 

Another of these faithful friends, William Butler, inter- 
vened to soften the consequences of this stoic resolution by 
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offering employment in writing advertisements for his de- 
partment store that would leave two-thirds of Robinson’s 
time free for writing The salary would cover the bare 
necessities of hfe Robinson accepted gladly, and reported 
for work in Boston early in January 1905 
Toward the end of that month a letter from R W 
Gilder, editor of The Century Magazine, dated January 24, 
was forwarded from his New York address The poet- 
editor asked Robinson to have luncheon with him and 
enquired how his writing was getting on Robinson replied 
frankly “My getting on has consisted chiefly in the pub- 
lication of one volume of verse {Captain Craig, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co ) and in tramping the New York subway, 
when uncompleted, for nine months At present I am 
makmg a living by writing advemsements for a department 
store and inviting famine by writing more verse ” Gilder’s 
response, received m March, Robinson thought “kind and 
guarded ” It invited him to send poems 

On March 16 he complied On receipt of his manuscnpt, 
Gilder scribbled a few hnes to his poetry editor, Robert 
Underwood Johnson “Here is the Robmson in whom 
President Roosevelt is interested He needs help— I learn 
from Moody— who admires him Most of this is unuseful 
to us but ‘Uncle Ananias’ might do for In Lighter Vein— 
don’t you think? & if so accept, send him the much needed 
check ” On March 24, Robinson acknowledged payment 
for “Uncle Ananias,” his first paid acceptance since the 
sonnet on Poe ten years back 
A week later, on returnmg from the department store 
to his drab lodgings at i Yarmouth Street, he found a letter 
bearing m vivid blue the sender’s address The White 
House It was dated March 27 and was m the President’s 
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handwriting “I have enjoyed your poems, especially ‘The 
Children of the Night,’ so much that I must write to tell 
you so Will you permit me to ask you what you are doing 
and how you are getting along I wish I could see you ” 
How had The CMdren of the Night, resigned to oblivion 
after seven years, come to a busy President’s eyes? The 
answer went back to the town of Gardmer 
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-]- yENRY RICHARDS, JR, of Gardiner, who 
““ taught at Groton, had The Children of the Night 
JL JL among his books Kermit Roosevelt, aged four- 
teen, calling on his teacher for advice about reading, bor- 
rowed the volume This was late in 1903, just as Robinson 
began work m the subway The precocious representative 
of the taste of a new generation was so strongly attracted 
that he ordered copies from the Badger firm, and sent one 
to his father on January 19, 1904 In the fall of that year, 
when campaigmng for election while fillmg out McKinley’s 
term, the advocate of the strenuous life found time not 
only to read but to reread Robmson’s verse 
A man of literary cultivation m the Presidential chair 
was then somewhat of a novelty After the March 1905 
inauguration, Richard Watson Gilder mterviewed hun for 
a Century Magazme article on “The President as a Reader ” 
Before he could be questioned, Theodore Roosevelt asked, 
“What shall we do with Robinson^” Under proddmg 
which had begun in January, the editor overcame his dis- 
taste for Robinson’s verse to the extent of printing the 
humorous poem “Uncle Anamas”, but, aware that the 
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President was ready to do much more, he consulted Moody, 
^^hose verse he admired Robinson’s friend suggested a 
sinecure m the consular service, a long-established means 
of subsidizing authors, and mentioned England as especially 
to the poet’s taste Gilder transmitted the suggestion to 
Roosevelt The President, who disliked sending a writer 
so far away from the American scene, was wilhng to offer 
a governmental post nearer home 

This plan had been implied in the President’s letter to 
Robinson Since he had no suitable clothing, the poet 
evaded the invitation to call at the White House He did, 
however, confess his penury in terms similar to those of his 
January letter to Gilder The reply came by wire Would 
he accept an immigrant inspectorship at Montreal or in 
Mexico, with eventual transfer to something more con- 
genial 

Robinson did not leap at the opportunity, even though 
his brother Herman’s family sorely needed his help Could 
the President, he inquired, offer something with more 
leisure, such as he enjoyed in Boston, but with better pay? 
Good-humoredly Roosevelt asked what sort of post would 
suit him, adding that in his opinion it should be within the 
United States Robmson hinted broadly his preference for 
New York 

New York had become home to him Three years before, 
he had mformed Miss Peabody “What little of New Eng- 
land was ever in me has been pretty much extirpated— 
though of course my arms and legs and nose music when 
I talk will always proclaim the state of my birth ” Now 
while awaiting the President’s decision he was writing to 
Betts “Boston is a good town to write in— perhaps the best 
Just as New York is the best town to live m ” 
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By tactful persistence he got what he wanted Early m 
June 1905 he was installed in the Custom House on Wall 
Street at a salary of two thousand dollars a year, riches to 
him He had bought the conventional derby hat, he an- 
nounced gaily to Betts, and then shpped into grave retro- 
spect “Sometimes I thmk the funniest thing in my whole 
life, and pretty much all of it is funny, is my staymg ahve 
since 1903— I mean smce 1902 All I am afraid of is the 
empty hours in an ofSce I had five months of that at 
Cambndge ” 

The President’s aid did not end with economic security 
It went toward providing Robinson with what he desired 
still more, a hearmg for his verse He invited Robert 
Bridges, hterary adviser for Scribner’s, to meet the poet at 
Sagamore Hill That firm, which had refused both “Cap- 
tain Craig” and the shorter poems later published with it, 
saw the wisdom of pleasing the patron of letters by taking 
over The Children of the Night from Badger and reissumg 
It in October 

The President prepared the way by writing about it m 
The Outlook for August 12 Observing that “the ‘twdight 
of the poets’ has been especially gray m Amenca,” where 
they were not the equals of the sculptors and the painters, 
he adroitly commended Cawem, ScoUard, and Carman 
before saymg “It is rather curious that Mr Robinson’s 
volume should not have attracted more attention ” It had, 
he thought, an “undoubted touch of genius just a 
little of the light that never was on land or sea” If 
Robinson was sometimes nebulous, the reader should re- 
member It was “not always necessary m order to enjoy a 
poem that one should be able to translate it mto terms of 
mathematic accuracy,” as Browmng’s “Childe Roland” 
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and some of Turner’s canvases proved “I am not sure I 
understand ‘Luke Havergal’, but I am entirely sure I like 
It ” The President praised the “local touch” whoever had 
lived “in country America” knew “the gray, empty houses 
from which life has gone,” such as Robinson’s “house on 
the hill ” Many of the poems “could have been written 
only by one to whom the most real of hves is the hfe of 
the American small town ” Some of the images, hke “The 
brown, thin leaves that on the stones outside/Skipped with 
a freezmg whisper,” fixed themselves m the memory 
Roosevelt quoted “The Wilderness” as the work of “a man 
into whose heart there had entered the very spirit of the 
vast and melancholy northern forest” This statesmanlike 
appreciation, stressing the materials foi poetry in the 
American people and the American landscape, closed 
quietly “Mr Robmson has wntten in this volume not 
verse but poetry Whether he has the power of sustained 
flight remams to be seen ” 

The President broke the solid front of magazine re- 
sistance only to the extent of procuring for Robinson entiy 
mto Scnbnefs Magazme, winch published twelve of his 
short pieces between 1906 and 1910, and of stirring Ltppin- 
cotfs to prmt the “Poe” paid for ten years before After 
“Uncle Anamas,” for which he gave graciously an extra 
five dollars on pubhshing it in August 1905, Gilder took 
nothing until 1910 The few reviewers who noticed the 
reissue of The Children of the Night resented the Presi- 
dent’s intrusion mto their domam, where they were sure 
of Robinson’s status as a decidedly minor poet The 
Bookman wrote an iromc “Apology for Overlookmg Mr 
Robmson” which pointed out that the average literary 
editor had to dispose of about twelve bookshelf feet of 
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poetry each year “Three-fourths of this is tinged with the 
‘certam sad mysticism’ detected by the President in Mr 
Robinson’s verse, and one half of it is almost if not quite 
Robinsoman in ment The more anxious one is lest a gemus 
may escape him, the more he will read, and from much 
reading he will, in spite of himself, grow callous Hence, 
cold and routine methods of deahng with the program have 
developed in editorial offices ” The New York Evening 
Post, Roosevelt’s political enemy, produced an indignant 
editorial “ there are few lovers of fair play who do 
not honestly regret to see a person in high authority turn 
from his course to pufi a book mediocre m character and 
little distinguished from scores of similar volumes put out 
by a busy press” The Literary Digest, with a sniff at 
Badger, quoted the Pastes blast beside a report of the 
President’s activity as a reviewer of verse 
The mildest reproof, an allusion to “the calamines of 
injudicious praise,” came from The Nation, which found 
The Children of the Nigljt “a very pleasant little book” by 
a “minor poet” with refreshmg freedom from poetic con- 
ventionalisms A “haunnng mdividuality pervades all of 
Mr Robinson’s work, and makes it, even when least poetic, 
of a curious vividness ” The reviewer. Ferns Greenslet, 
went on to praise more highly Richard Watson Gilder, 
Whitcomb Riley, and Robinson’s younger contemporaries 
George Cabot Lodge and Trumbull Snckney (whose 
verse had been posthumously collected by Lodge and 
Moody) Toward the close of this survey of recent verse, 
Greenslet mdulged in a general reflection “It is a fair 
question whether, after all, the chief business of a minor 
poet nowadays is not the production of magazine verse 
It IS certam that only m the magazmes is he secure of a 
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market and a heanng” In this situation lay the rub for 
Robmson, classed among the minors Between that year, 
1905, and 1913, his only acceptance, outside the realm of 
Roosevelt’s personal influence with Sctibner’s and The 
Century Magazine, was by The Atlantic Monthly, which 
printed “Calverly’s” m May 1907 

Out of habit as well as economy, Robinson had gone 
back to his bare room at Moore’s Fullerton Waldo ob- 
served what the Chelsea region meant to him “I don’t 
suppose Charles Lamb loved the tidal fullness of hfe along 
the Strand or O Henry the uproar of the ‘Four Milhon’ 
any better than Robinson loved the ferry-seekmg trafiic 
before his door or the clack and clangor of the elevated 
trestles, m whose shadow, round the comer, he ate his 
frugal meals In the crowd he found his freedom and his 
solitude, and m the noise his silence ” Visitmg his room, 
Waldo found it “blue with smoke from five Bohemians, 
three seated on the bed, one on the solitary chair, one on 
the window sfll, all talking about poetry Robmson, who 
knew more than all of them about it, only listened ” French, 
after humiliating him by the feature article for the Sunday 
World, was back m favor for having written in The New 
England Magazine for December 1905 an article, “Yomiger 
Poets of New England,” contammg an estimate of Robm- 
son as “more nearly a Gieek than any singer of note whom 
we have with us today one of the very few genume 
poets that New England has produced withm the genera- 
tion and, in his stark afiimty with the soil and tradition 
. perhaps the most important of all ” Robmson tned to 
repay the favor by procurmg for French, through Gilder, 
free treatment m S Weir Mitchell’s private sanatorium for 
nervous disorders French remamed only three days, re- 
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turning, m a rage at having been spied on, to his hfe of 
alcohol and borrowing Robinson lent w hat he could 
After what he called his “compulsory vacation” from 
verse for four years, he found it hard to return to com- 
position, m which he retained his exacting standards He 
confided to Betts his amusement at Madison Cawein, whom 
Gilder had invited him to meet “His chief fault seems to 
consist in wntmg too much— rather on the touch him never 
so lightly principle And I make a venture that he uses 
violet mk— agamst which there is no law” There was 
bitterness m his comment to Hays Gardiner about the 
praise given to the reissued Badger volume by his old idol, 
Charles Ehot Norton “It was very good of him to go over 
the Children again after havmg forgotten them so com- 
fortably If he means what he says about C C [Captain 
Craig] his words mean a good deal to me ” 

In the fall of 1906 he was obhged to seek new lodgmg^, 
for the house was up for sale because Moore’s partner had 
absconded with the assets of the Cafe Francis Among the 
furnishings put up at auction were the canvases on the 
second floor, many of which, bought by Robinson’s sculp- 
tor friend Fraser as agent for Mrs Whitney, became the 
nucleus for the Whitney Museum 

Robinson consulted Torrence about where to go They 
both moved into the Hotel Judson on Washington Square, 
frequented by hterary people Robinson took a room with 
a smgle wmdow, facing the rear His personal effects, 
which he boasted could always be packed mto a suitcase, 
were readily transferred The choice was happy, for Tor- 
rence helped him make acquamtances, mcluding the ficc- 
lance writer Olma Howard Dunbar (later Mrs. Torrence) 
and the magazine editor Lyman Beecher Stowe, who 
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proved so agieeable that Robinson broke Ins hibir of casual 
and mostly sobrary eating in jcstaui ints to betome a regu- 
lar boarder at the hotel Occasionalh he is joined by his 
old fiicnds Moody and Mason Mood\ s friend Percy 
MacKaye, a plavwiight, and a poet fncud of Torrence’s, 
Louis Ledoux Robinson begin to icsunie so-'ial habits 

Befoie going to the Judson, he had been ■nought out by 
a foreign authoi Mav Sinclaii, aftci biting tvritten a 
highly successful novel about poetic genius, The Dtmne 
Fne, on the basis of knowing only" one \c-<\ minor poet, 
repaiicd hci lick of expeiience bv meeting Moody, Tor- 
rence, and Robinson In an article, ‘ 1 hiee -\mciican Poets 
of Today,” for the Foitmghtly Reviez^, September 1906, 
Miss SincLiii intiodueed Robinson, along with Moody 
and lorrence, to the Biitish piibhe as being completely 
free from the M hirmanesquc foinilessness '■nd egoism ex- 
pected from America after Whitman Robinson was dis- 
tinguished by his “psychological vision his powerful 
human quality ” lie had 11 in him, she thought, “to write 
a great human drama a dtami of the soul fioni which all 
action pi occcds and to w hich its results return ” But the 
Lnghsh sales of Captain Cuig, upon avhich he had once 
counted so confidently to surpass the -\mcrican, did not 
rise above thirty copies 

Years of privation and anxiety had left ^ Robinson 111 
imperative need of relaxation and good food After strug- 
gles with his conscience about the vagueness of his respon- 
sibihty to the Custom House, he reconciled himself to the 
idea that the President mtended him to write rather than 
to serve the Government He did not make his appearance 
at his empty office until afternoon, if at all He slept until 
noon, and was back at the Judson in late afternoon to 
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write letters or to read casually until dinner at seven He 
would often linger after dinner in a friend’s room for a 
couple of hours before suggesting that they go “shopping,” 
as he called it, among saloons “My only way of establish- 
ing warm relationships with my fellowman is by way of 
booze,” he told his Gardiner fnend James Barstow Thus 
warmed, he would invite a compamon to his room and 
continue sociable drinking, showmg no more effects than 
glowing cheeks, a loosened tongue, and wilhngness to read 
poetry aloud He knew he was a bad reader of verse and 
thought Torrence a worse, but in convivial evenmgs they 
enjoyed listemng to one another Robinson’s taste ran to 
melancholy reflection, to Rossetti’s “Lost Days,” to Cole- 
ridge’s “Youth and Age,” to Lamb’s “On an Infant Dying 
at Birth,” with its arresting hne, “The economy of heaven 
IS dark ” 

The two played for many years a game of dramatic 
speculation concerning the facts of rustic life as presented 
by a country correspondent’s column m a weekly news- 
paper “We became,” Mr Torrence recalls, “extremely 
famihar with the names of all the residents of the country- 
side, but this was not all Through a close attention to the 
names and their various activities we pretended to discover 
sensational facts about them amounting, in a number of 
instances, to outrageous scandals There was, in particular, 
a man whom w'e will call Jonas Perkins, and a lady whom 
we will protect by the name of Mrs Harry Gaveston 
Both of these persons were evidently marned and with 
large families, but it happened again and agam that the 
two would be reported as having visited other places at 
the same time Mr Perkins would be on a business trip to 
Boston and inevitably Mrs Gaveston would also be found 
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making a necessary journey to Boston The poor uncon- 
scious figures in our sardomc drama must have been highly 
respectable and innocent persons, but it was amazing the 
precision with which our sensational make-beheve was 
supported Unknown to the puppets we watched their 
innocently suspicious movements with tireless attention 
For a number of years I doubt whether we missed a careful 
examination of a single report from that vicinity The 
shghtest detail sometimes assumed great importance in the 
iromc game ” When at length the names they played with 
disappeared, Robinson wrote in the margin of the newS' 
paper for January 1922 a Ime from Lamb “All, all are 
gone, the old famihar faces ” 

No one saw him writing veise, though an occasional 
piece m Scrtbnefs showed that the Muse had not deserted 
him Perhaps he composed during those invaiiable week- 
end disappearances even Torrence dared not ask about, 
which prove to have been nothing more mystenous than 
visits to his Gardmer friend Seth Pope, a commonplace 
librarian whose merit was his devoted admiration of Rob- 
mson’s verse, and his abJity to read “Captam Craig” in 
one sittmg Robinson described him to Moody as his “chief 
laudator ” 

Robmson’s reviving energies were largely diverted mto 
prose He had been among the writers gathered m Moody’s 
room one evemng in November 1905 to hear Percy 
MacKaye read from manuscript his play, Joan of Arc “He 
hypnotized me with the first two acts,” Robmson confessed 
to Miss Peabody, so well had the flashmg eyes and gestures 
done their work Whenever he saw a curtam rise, his 
critical powers slumbered, from his Flarvard days, he had 
found somethmg to enjoy m every play he saw But he 
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read plays cntically, and was a strong partisan of Ibsemte 
reahsrn, which with Pinero, Jones, and Shaw had been 
conquering the London stage He was eager to see it lift 
the American theater from Victorian sentimentalism and 
melodrama 

The success of Miss Peabody’s Marlowe at Radcliffe in 
the summer of 1905, with Robmson’s Harvard acquamt- 
ance George Pierce Baker m the title role, seemed evidence 
that American audiences were ready for somethmg more 
serious Moody and Torrence had been wntmg poetic 
dramas with no relation to the commercial theater Now 
MacKaye, son of a successful actor and playwright, ap- 
peared as the providential link of literature with Broadway 
producers and the techmque of the modem stage. Has 
ambitions as a playwnght did not exclude a generous zeal 
to advance Amencan drama by encouraging and aidmg 
the efforts of his fnends The gifted actress Nazimova, 
playmg Ibsen to small audiences, was eager for promismg 
American roles 

Moody was just completing a prose play, The Great 
Divide, based on the contrast between the New England 
and the Western temperaments, which had struck him 
immediately on his arrival at Harvard from Indiana He 
rejected the suggestion of his admirer R W Gilder that 
It be performed by the MacDowell Club or by the Shake- 
spearean actors Sothem and Marlowe, for the reason that 
It was “realism of a rather grim and uncompromising sort, 
without the romantic glamour which they effect” An 
actor friend of the author’s brought it to the attention of 
Margaret Anglm, who saw sufficient possibihties for her- 
self in the leading role to persuade the producer Henry 
Miller to try it out m Chicago, in April 1906 Its New York 
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opening m October was a resounding success Critics hailed 
Moody as the long-sought “great American playwright ” 
Robinson, going away from the first night in i fever of 
enthusiasm, wiote a poem, “The White Lights,” to cele- 
brate the coming to America of classic popular drama on 
native themes to parallel that of Greece and Elizabethan 
England 

The translator of Antigone had already finished the first 
draft of a tragicomedy in prose, Fetgiison^s Ivory Towei, 
with Its scene laid in Washington Square, and his hopes 
were high when in the early summer of 1907 Wheeler, of 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London, asked to see the manu- 
script, rechristened Van Zom He wrote a second prose 
drama. The Porcupine, a somber study of New England 
village life, of which Moody thought so highly that he 
volunteered to press it upon the veteran producer Charles 
Frohman Moody’s opinion counted for much in that fall 
of 1909, when The Qreat Divide, after a thousand Ameri- 
can performances, was openmg in London But Frohman 
kept the manuscript only forty-eight hours before return- 
ing It to Moody It was an ordeal to break the news to 
Robmson, who had toiled for almost four years in the 
unfamiliar dramatic form, lured by the possibility of finan- 
cial reward sorely needed by his brother’s family 

Three days after Frohman’s rebuff, Robinson dined with 
Moody and Torrence on the opening night of MacKaye’s 
Sappho and Phaon, which the critics damned effectually 
Nazimova, after reading Torrence’s three-act play. The 
Madstone, with enthusiasm, lost interest The next year, 
with the failure of Moody’s Faith Healei, the false dawn 
of the new Amencan drama was over 

The incursion into the most popular of the arts, where 
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to shun the obvious was a fatal handicap, had cost Robinson 
time better devoted to the poetry for v hich the President 
had given him the Custom post The illusion that he could 
aid m a renascence of drama was shattered soon after 
Roosevelt’s departure from the White House in March 
1909 had made the post untenable It seemed to him pron- 
dential that the salary lasted just long enough to fimsh 
paying for the two years’ illness of his brother Herman, 
who in 1909 died of tuberculosis in the Boston City Hos- 
pital Pondering over the ways of destmy, he wTote 
“Vickery’s Mountain,” the portrait of a man who does not 
go where he knows gold lies, because “unseen hands” 
restrain him “He still believes he will go for it, however, 
and IS probably quite as happy as if he had it,” the author 
explained when the editor of The Century Magazme found 
the poem obscure Robinson’s resentment of the elder 
brother who had been his parents’ favorite and whose tastes 
had not been his had long ago dissolved in pity and under- 
standing In “Exit” he wrote with classic simphcity and 
compression a reqmem for Herman and for others of like 

For penance he would not confess, 

And for the fateful emptiness 
Of early triumph undermined. 

May we now venture to be kind 

In September he remmed to Gardiner to advise his 
brother’s widow, who smce the sale of the Robinson house 
in 1903 had been hvmg in her father’s home across the 
Cobbossee, sewing to support herself Her heroism gave 
him courage While he was with her and her young daugh- 
ters the habit of drink which had been impeding his wntmg 
could not be contmued He seized the moment to revise 
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poems for the volume he felt he owed Roosevelt, and 
which was to be dedicated to him Even coffee was rejected 
at night He worked under pressure of the knowledge that 
he was approaching his fortieth birthday without recogm- 
tion “The lads coming home from school make me feel 
hke an old [man],” he wrote Ledoux on September 30 
“I have been out of school for twenty-one years and am 
not yet of age with publishers ” 

The problem of sustaimng himself m New York after 
the loss of the Custom post had been solved for him by a 
fnend he had come to know through Torrence Mrs 
Davidge, a daughter of Bishop Potter, had a gemus for 
imagmative service To Robmson’s specifications she built 
a studio behind her house at 121 Washmgton Place, which 
was ready for occupancy before his birthday in December 
Breakfast was brought to him there, the other meals he ate 
where he pleased Soon after taking possession, he acknowl- 
edged the dedication of MacKaye’s Poems jointly to him- 
self, Moody, and Torrence “I feel honored and puffed 
up— -also chilly and grown old ” 

His own volume, The Town Down the River ^ was 
accepted by Scribner’s, who were also ready to repnnt 
The Children of the Night But he needed more money 
than he could expect from verse If his dramas could not 
attract producers, they might find readers by bemg turned 
into novels, so advised Hays Gardiner and other friends 
While waitmg for the pubhcation of The Town Down the 
River m October 1910, he went back to the toil with prose 
fiction that had been fruitless m those Gardmer years after 
college He worked all summer at Chocorua, New Hamp- 
shire, where he was the guest of T H Bartlett, with whom 
Moody and Mason had hved ten years before 
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Bartlett, an aged sculptor, pensioner of Boston patrons, 
was an inspinng failure after the fashion of Captain Craig 
A village stonecutter, he had been sent to study in Italy 
and France, and had produced creditable statuary before 
drifting away into teaching, into writing, and finally into 
nothing in particular The example of Daumier, whom he 
had Itnown in Pans, and of Walt Whitman, an intimate 
fnend of later years, had encouraged his rustic independ- 
ence, his contempt for mediocnty in the arts— contempt 
expressed m highly profane language shot through with 
poetic beauty Beheving that aU creative work was done 
agamst heavy odds, he struck out agamst Robinson’s first 
hmt of self-pity, saymg he “ought to wear out the knees 
of his trousers” m thankfulness that his lot had not been 
worse What more he said m the same vein may be imag- 
ined from his reply to Mason’s complamt that Hamilton 
W Mabie blue-penciled his contributions to The Outlook. 
“This affair wiU teach you two good truths First, that 
there is always some idiot attached to a popular publication, 
and second, what tribulation every decent soul has to go 
through in trying to do anythmg smcere and genuine 
You have worlds of practical hfe to learn, to find out why 
all the concentrated sentences of the best mmds are based 
on blood, gnef, and martyrdom The hterary charm of 
these sentences is pure mist m comparison to what caused 
them to be said . Emerson is rotten with good things, 
but he nailed them with cold hands and an empty stomach 
Thmk of his gomg lecturmg in the wilderness of Ilhnois, 
m 1855, for fifty dollars a mght, eatmg tough pork, sleepmg 
in a cold room, and obliged to be pleasant with idiots 
Every sentence of his cost Pam ” 

In the middle of October a telegram from Percy Mac- 
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Kaye brought to Chocorua the appalling news of the death 
of Moody at forty Robinson tried to console MacKaye 
and himself by replying “Well, he did enough to give him 
Ins place among the immortals, and I beheve he did no man 
an injury while he lived ” Sorrow cast a shadow over the 
appearance of Robinson’s fourth volume that month 

Abandomng the experiments of Captain Craig, the col- 
lection of short poems called The Tovm Doom the River 
develops chiefly two themes announced m. The Torrent 
individual character and the hterary life New York, the 
tow n down the river, had deepened and widened Robinson’s 
understanding of both 

In the isolation of Gardiner, he had defended his high 
conception of the profession of letters During his first 
New York years he had taken the offensive to pillory the 
poetaster Killigrew Now in the wealth of his acquamtance 
among authors he is more tolerant Only the sneenng cntic 
Momus merits castigation He smiles at the impotent ro- 
mantic longings of Mimver Cheevy and at the Broadway 
light-weight in “Bon Voyage,” and pardons the imitative 
mediocrity of Atherton O’Leary, a poetaster who wakes 
to his folly and renounces verse, wins his admiration But 
the fine iromc sonnet, “The Sunken Crown,” scorns the 
w Grid’s scorn for the idealist who risks his all 

In the general 'studies of characte^. the men are mostly 
seen m retrospect as frequenters of Calverly’s bar or res- 
taurant, remmiscent of the Clan of his first New York 
years There is something of Betts in Lingard, the incurable 
idealist, and a mingling of Louis and French in Lefiingwell, 
fallen from high aspiration to be “a parasite and a syco- 
phant,” whose profane and vehement valedictory to life 
haunts his friends The “Doctor of Billiards” betrays m 
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his “false unhallowed laugh” a reahzation of the tragedv 
of his wasting high abilities on mere gaming Among the 
failures Robmson counts himself, under the thin disguise 
of Clavenng, the good listener, who “clung to phantoms 
and to fnends/And never came to anything” A friend 
describes him as he appeared to the group, noting his de- 
fects of brooding on the past and toleratmg bad men like 
Calverl)', owner of the resort, and the snakeJike Cubit But 
ingeniously the poet insei ts glimpses of Clavenng as a man 
un deluded by mirages, who saw “Too far for guidance of 
to day, /Too near for the eternities” 

Among pottiaits of women, the most finished is given in 
the threnody “For a Dead Lady ” 1 he death of a beautiful 
woman, which Poc in his comment on “The Raven” called 
the supreme theme for poetry, Robinson meditates upo'i 
with a chaiactenstic mmghng of realism with w onder lync 
regret, and metaphysical questioning Fndowed with even* 
beauty, every giace and subtlety, the lidy is sensitive to 
applause and has a ‘laugh that love could not forgive ’ 
For all hei worldliness Robmson cannot restrain regret for 
the passing of so perfect a work of nature and of arc 
Leonora, like Lorraine, death saves from an inevitable path 
of shame “Leonora” is a poem of subtle overtones m w hicn 
the tripping of hevimeter and the idyllic description of her 
grave do then best to disguise and soften her somber story 
For Leonora the grave is best, and so too for the deceived 
husband m “The Whip” and for Annandale, whom a phy- 
sician mercifully puts out of the way when he is physically 
beyond repair In years that had often been a weary burden, 
Robmson had come to defend the right of the individual 
to end his own hfe, and to approve of mcicy killing The 
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world could be too horrible There was the almost un- 
recognizable wreck out of his past who knocks at the poet’s 
door in the powerful sonnet “Alma Mater ” 

The only poems in a new vein— “The Master,” a tribute 
to Lmcoln, and “The Revealer,” a tribute to Theodore 
Roosevelt— open and close the volume At length social 
sympathies have affected Robinson’s pohtical thinking , as 
they had affected Moody’s a decade before Lmcoln, the 
homespun, wms posthumous recogmtion as a Titan by 
“the gentlemen who jeered ” Roosevelt has battered open 
the doors pnvilege had built for its plunder of the people 
It will be the people’s fault if they have not the wit and the 
wdl to enter mto their own 

What You and I and Anderson 
Are still to do is his reward, 

If we go back when he is gone— 

There is an Angel with a Sword 

The poet has more than a shade of doubt as to whether his 
fellow Americans will deserve this second Titan 

Down to our nose’s very end 
We see, and are mvmcible,— 

Too vigilant to comprehend 
The scope of what we cannot sell 

Here appears for the first time in his verse Robinson’s 
tortured love for his country, which was to engage a 
protracted battle between his heart and his head 
The poet was curious to learn from his friend Ledoux 
why the editor of The Outlook would not print “The 
Revealer” “Did Abbott seem to know what I am drivmg 
at m T R or did he disagree with it with some degree of 
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intelligence^’ I have encountered so much rotten imbecihty 
in the way of failure to get my meanmg that I am beginning 
to wonder myself if it may not be vague But I won’t have 
It anything worse than obscure, which I meant it to be— up 
to a certam extent ” The mtentional opaqueness was part 
of the poet’s playing with the literalness of the American 
pohtical mmd Otherwise, with the notable exception of 
“The Whip,” The Town Down the IRiver is free from the 
obscurity and vagueness of some of the pieces in Captain 
Craig Not every poem yields its meanmg at first readmg, 
but the meamng is precise “Leonora” is momentarily a 
puzzle, until the reader observes that the hltmg hexameter 
couplets and the decorative diction are in designed con- 
flict with the somber situation, just as in Ehot’s “The Hol- 
low Men” the rhythm and associations of a child’s game, 
“Here we go round the mulberry bush,” convey the 
circhng anxieties of an old man’s sleepless early mormng 
Where, on the contrary, rhythm is used to reinforce the 
mood and theme, Robinson is equally skilled, whether m the 
elegiac unrhymed hexameters of “Pasa Thalassa Thalassa” 
or m the trochaic trimeters tnppmg beside iambic dimeters 
to heighten the graceful frivohty of “Bon Voyage” 
Stanzas of invariable structure manage to convey, by vari- 
ation of pauses, both Atherton’s hteral superficiahty and 
the heights of poetry that loom above it 'The other superb 
artist of Robmson’s generation, Robert Frost, master among 
our critics of poetry, commg upon Robinson’s work for 
the first time ra this volume, was charmed by the placing 
of the fourth “thought” m 

Mimver thought, and thought, and thought. 

And thought about it. 
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“There is more to it than the number of ‘thoughts,’ ” Frost 
pointed out a quarter of a century later “There is the way 
the last one turns up by surprise around the corner, the way 
the shape of the stanza is played with, the easy way the 
obstacle of verse is turned to advantage” In the slow 
maturmg of this volume, Robinson had become master of 
his medium 

Highly finished work with nothing to shock traditional 
aesthetic susceptibilities. The Town Down the River won 
respectful cnticism The Outlook found a good omen m 
Its raking a middle ground, which would “comfort those 
who have been led to expect that new poetry must be as 
polished and lifeless as the statue of the ‘Greek Slave,’ or 
as noisy, violent and profane as a far Western barroom on 
a festive mght Mr Robinson is quietly himself, he is 
neither a reactionary nor a rebel, he steers clear of the 
commonplace and escapes the stram of a dehberate and 
painful effort to be original ” There remained a stumbling 
block m the demands the style made on the reader’s imag- 
mation The English poet Richard Le Gallienne, writrag in 
The Forum, held the mfluence of Browning and Housman 
responsible for the “somewhat too stnngent and tight- 
packed style,” and for “too many dark sayings and drastic 
abbreviations of his meamng ” The Literary Digest was 
more emphatic and less urbane to the same effect “At 
times his style is too cryptic and occasionally the meamng 
dives mto complete obscurity and does not reappear again 
for several stanzas” The New York Times warned its 
newspaper audience that the book was ‘‘esoteric 
something expressive of a small group more than humamty 
at large” But his style was finding admuers, Payne m 
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The Did praised discerningly its “quintessential purity of 
distillation,” The Outlook its “strength of plain words and 
compressed experience ” Robinson was a “reticent poet,” 
Payne admitted, “but a few of his words will outweigh the 
fluent utterance of the more voluble [with] its grave 
and measured discourse ” Even Le Gallienne could not 
resist the pervasive “persimmon humor,” the “cryptic 
mirth,” sometimes concentrated m poems like “Mimver 
Cheevy ” 

Critics were unanimous in admirmg the umon of a sense 
of reality unth a sense of beauty and of mystery “Theie 
is always something in the hves— each person has a lyric 
secret” {The Literary Digest) “Mr Robinson may be said 
to put what appeals to him into words, just before it es- 
capes into the region beyond words” {The New York 
Times) “For a Dead Lady” was singled out for its beauty, 
“The Master” for its strength The Outlook deplored “the 
disheartening silence about verse which is neither 
academic nor joumahstic, but fresh, human and ahve” 
Le Gallienne, admiring Robmson for having “gone through 
the mill— m a man’s way,” blamed the false impression that 
“there are no poets nowadays” not upon publishers, for 
even established names did not pay the expense of publica- 
tion, but upon the general reader “The public only cares 
for poetry that has some national or moral or mawkishly 
sentimental theme, or maybe, makes some momentarily 
sensational appeal The best of its great ‘popular’ poets it 
knows nothing of It knows Tennyson by ‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade’ and ‘The May Queen,’ but probably 
never heard of ‘The Lotus Eaters’ and ‘Lucretius ’ ” The 
best of Longfellow was obscured by his “hornble popu- 
lanty ” 
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The meager sales of The Town Down the River must 
have underlined for Robmson, who had fairly conquered 
his cntics, the public mdifference to quality Writing verse 
meant “starving m a hole ” He was turned back anew upon 
prose 
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ATT^HE citified author of The Tcnm Doom 

the River, arriving at Chocorua not “at ease with 
-iL. nature,” a month later was rismg, to his surprise, 
before eight “a-sniffing of the mountain air,” ready for 
seven hours’ work by dayhght Eleven years earher, before 
New York had become home to him, he had thought 
nostalgically of apple-pickmg “The Virgdian rusticus es 
m me will not be killed And on the whole I am not alto- 
gether certam I wish to kill it ” His rustic self, appearing 
m “Isaac and Archibald,” revived incredibly as he stayed 
on with Bartlett through the glory of autumn leaves and 
into the chill bareness of November After another New 
York wmter, he had found himself craving a country 
summer 

A summer neighbor in New Hampshire, Hermann 
Hagedom, on a visit to New York suggested the Mac- 
Dowell Colony for workers in the arts among the pines 
at Peterborough Hagedom, Robmson’s future biogra- 
pher, who had helped George Pierce Baker prepare the 
pageant, accompanied by MacDowell’s music, wluch had 
given the recently established Colony dignified pubhcity 
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m the summer of 1910, had invited the poet to attend the 
performance He had refused, scoffing at the idea of get- 
ting involved in a miscellaneous group of creative workers, 
with their claslnng temperaments He knew what colonies 
were like But now hunger foi the country made him 
listen more sympathetically to Hagedorn’s explanation that 
the MacDowell Colony was exactly suited to his needs 
Edward MacDowell, composing music amid the dis- 
tractions of teaching and New York noises, had alarmed 
his wife by his fatigue when summers came Without his 
knowledge, she went to Peterborough and rented a cot- 
tage The summer so rested him that he invested his savings 
of fifteen hundred dollars in a farm A year later he built 
a log cabin at some distance from the farmhouse to insure 
absolute seclusion in the pme woods A crumpled paper 
bearmg a discarded exercise caught the eye of his musician 
wife when she was emptying the cabm wastebasket Res- 
cued, It attained endurmg popularity as “To a Wild Rose,” 
and carried financial relief with it Before his tragic death 
the gifted composer had planned to share this seclusion 
with other creative artists, who should work in detached 
studios like his cabin and meet only at the end of the day 
With vision and executive force Mis MacDowell at fifty- 
two had begun to put the plan into being 
Robinson was persuaded to give the Colony a trial He 
arnved tardily m July 1911, carrymg, out of characteiistic 
caution and tact, the draft of a telegram which could call 
him away if his doubts were confirmed 
Too late to get a studio, he worked in his bedroom in the 
men’s dormitory on the Dublin Road A fellow colonist, 
Parker Fillmore, observed Iiim with eyes sharpened by 
suffering “It struck him,” records Mr Hagedom’s biog- 
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raphy, “that this man, who seemed neither young nor old 
and appeared interested neither in himself nor m anyone 
else, was burdened with a sadness transcending discourage- 
ment ” Robmson ate ravenously, like a starving man, and 
smoked Sweet Caporal cigarettes incessantly 

Undisturbed as never before m his life, in three weeks he 
quarried eight chapters of a novel out of The Porcupne 
Then, written out, he sat brooding, letting cigarette butts 
and newspapers htter his room and neglectmg the Colony 
duty of makmg his bed If a window got closed, it remained 
so, even m stifling weather He was helplessly indifferent 
to housekeeping, though scrupulously neat about his person 
“Fillmore, seeing him in his evil-smelling room smok- 
ing and sighing, had a sense that here was a sick soul” 
The peace and freshness of the countryside, with now 
and then a social evemng with music, insensibly wrought 
change “The world was made in order and the atoms 
march in time ” Mount Monadnock, which inspired the 
hne from Emerson that he had found so consohng after his 
mother’s death, overtopped the Colony grounds with its 
imposing seremty After a month’s stay he wrote to 
Ledoux “I came down prejudiced agamst all ‘colomes,’ 
but I wish now that I were a milhonaure in order to make 
It more of what it is MacDoweU knew what he was about ” 
Ffllmore won his heart by sending for his volumes of 
verse and by telhng him how much he liked them By his 
own frankness about family obligations, which had worn 
him to nervous collapse and tuberculosis and were still on 
his shoulders, Fillmore drew Robinson to talk of his per- 
sonal affairs and dubious prospects Robinson’s passion for 
music led to friendship with another colonist, Lewis M 
Isaacs, a former pupil of MacDoweU Many years later, his 
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legal knowledge was to guide Robinson’s financial affairs 
Mrs Isaacs, associate editor of The Drama Quaiterly, 
shared his love of the theater In their cottage across the 
Nubanusit River music and good talk gave him relaxation 
Mrs MacDowell had welcomed Robinson’s request for 
admission to the Colony, for she had been attracted to his 
poetry by the enthusiasm of her old friend Miss Brower, 
who had written so mteUigently about her husband’s music 
that she respected her judgment of verse, but she had 
doubted whether he would hke the Colony When he came 
to call at HiUcrest before leavmg, she confessed her initial 
doubts He produced the telegram he had prepared, and 
they laughed together Humor, often hiding gnef and pain, 
was a bond between them From Fillmore he knew of her 
suffering from an injured back as she jogged over wood 
roads m a buggy to select studio sites She managed the 
Colony by remote control, never obtruding upon her 
guests In gratitude for what the Colony had given him, 
Robinson resolved to give up drmk 
The “woes of the wagon” were greater than he antici- 
pated, and there were relapses to whiskey, which blotted 
out anxiety about his future “The wolf is keeping quiet 
for the present,” he wrote Ledoux from Peterborough, 
“but I know that the brute is hcking his chops behind some 
stone wall, or, at the farthest, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Sixth Avenue and Wasbngton Place” Before 
his return to that neighborhood, the Ledoux invited him to 
enjoy the autumn colormg in their country home near 
Cornwall on the Hudson Mrs Ledoux steadied his resolu- 
tion by suggestmg that he report to her every time he took 
a drmk, and he conscientiously fulfilled his promise. The 
wolf showed his head often this winter, but checks from 
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Ledoux, Butler, and Gardmer kept him at a distance 
Roosevelt, fighting Taft for the Republican noimnation, 
asked Robinson to tea, and Mrs MacDowell mvited him 
to return to Peterborough for the summer 

The novel made from The Porcupine found no better 
market than the play By May 1912 he told Ledoux his 
thoughts 'were turmng to poetry, though he felt “too 
stirred” by his struggle with drink to compose it His 
second summer at the Colony was spent on a play which, 
he persuaded himself, had “a real odor of the stage ” Agam 
to no avail 

Ledoux encouraged his return to verse by a letter to 
The New York Times defending The Town Down the 
River from mismterpretations and giving it perceptive 
praise it was curious, he wrote, “that work so strikmgly 
ongmal should not yet have become more widely 
known ”Tn this autumn of 1912, the market for serious 
verse was greatly expanded by the founding of the first 
American periodical completely devoted to verse and to 
the criticism of poetry the well-endowed Poetry, edited 
in Chicago by Harriet Monroe Mrs Moody, one of its 
enthusiastic backers, invited her husband's old friend to 
contribute Robinson rephed sadly “I haven’t 'written a 
verse m two years It looks now as if I should have 
to waste a few more years over more or less experimental 
prose to pay for my ventunng mto that apparendy for- 
bidden country to which I was called and hauled ” 

Deprivation of drink was excruciating At times, he told 
Torrence, he felt like “scratching do-wn the stars” The 
Ledoux, the Isaacs, and the Hagedoms steadied lum by 
mvitations to their homes His studio on Washington Place 
had been sold when Mrs Davidge married an artist named 
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Taylor In December he joined them on her estate of eighty 
wooded acres on Staten Island Taylor and his wife con- 
spired to keep Robinson’s mind away fiom drink by never 
leaving him to his own thoughts in the evenings Dis- 
covering his desire gone, he was amazed “Call it suggestion 
or anything you like, but there it is ” 

The alcoholic obsession lifted, he lecognized his voca- 
tion, as he had m reverting to poetry after two years’ tnal 
of prose fiction in Gardiner “There are too many uords 
in prose, and they take up altogether too much room,” he 
had remarked in his second Peterborough summer But he 
knew well wheie following his bent might lead “The chief 
objection I have to poetry— after forty— is that it has a way 
of making Bellevue or Blackwell’s Island appear unpleas- 
antly democratic and adjacent,” he told Kermit Roosevelt 
in February “ I don’t like to think where I should be 
now if It had not been for your astonishing father He 
fished me out of hell by the hair of the head, and so enabled 
me to get my last book together, and in all probability to 
get It pubhshed ” 

Two weeks later he enclosed an unfavorable analysis 
of The Porcupne by the producer Wmthrop Ames to 
buttress a decision announced to Hays Gardiner “It isn’t 
that I can’t write a play, so far as the technique goes— in 
fact, I believe it is admitted that I can— but I cannot hit the 
popular chord, and for the simple reason that there is no 
immediately popular impulse m me In poetry this is an 
advantage, but for commercial playwriting it is deadly 
When I come out of myself and try to write for the crowd, 
I perpetrate the damnedest rubbish you ever heard of . . 
At last I can see hght agam, and I am going to write a book 
of poems I don’t beheve the human brain was ever 
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constructed that could stand much more of the land of 
wear and tear of conflicting activities that mine has under- 
gone during the past three years I feel that I have 
given the thmg a fair trial and it would be unfair to you as 
well as to myself to waste any more of my hfe in doing 
something for which I have come to see that I am not 
fitted ” From this decision of March 9, 1913, there would 
be no wavering 

He had to call on Fraser, Ledoux, and Gardmer for 
money to get him to Peterborough, but in Boston, where 
he stopped on the way, he found his verse more in the 
pubhc eye than it had been since Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Outlook article eight years before An Enghsh visitor was 
the cause 

In the course of a newspaper mterview on arrivmg in 
Boston, Alfred Noyes, the acclaimed young poet of the 
moment, had remarked that Robinson was the foremost 
hving American poet Seizing the occasion for a loyal word 
in behalf of a fnend, Carty Ranch, a journalist and play- 
wright who had met Robmson at the Colony, used Noyes’ 
statement as the text for a column, “Am Amencan Poet 
with a Message,” m the Boston Evening Transcript for 
May 12 (Ranch was to receive his reward m the dedication 
of Nicodemus) The Transcript’s poetry editor, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, followed two weeks later with the 
report of an interview in which Robmson, asked to define 
his “message,” rephed “ a famt hope of making a few 
of us understand our fellow creatures a httie better, and 
realize what a small difference there is after all between 
ourselves as we are and ourselves not only as we might 
have been but as we would have been if our physical and 
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temperamental make-up and environment had been a little 
different ” 

The rival Boston Tost thereupon sent a reporter, obvi- 
ously less specialized, to Robinson’s lodgings on St Botolph 
Street He began by asking if the poet shared Noyes’ belief 
in the possibility of umversal peace Replying briefly in 
the negative, Robmson turned to hterature, saying that he 
agreed with the English visitor that Emerson was the 
greatest American poet, even though what technical skill 
m verse he had was nearly “accidental ” He regretted that, 
among contemporary Enghsh poets, Kipling was not 
known by his best pieces Pressed to comment upon Ameri- 
can contemporaries, he called Moody the ablest of his 
generation, and mentioned with catholic generosity Hage- 
dom, Miss Peabody, Miss Branch, Torrence, Ledoux, and 
Kilmer He was irntated when the Tost failed to print his 
further mention of Woodberry, Cawem, and Van Dyke 
As to the prospects for poetry m America, he was hopeful 
“It IS the remnant that saves I have great faith in the 
younger men” Meeting Noyes, Robinson described the 
merits of these younger men and gave him a copy of 
Ledoux’s poems 

“My work is gomg pretty well,” he reported to Ledoux 
from Peterborough, “and I don’t believe I have lost any- 
thmg durmg my three years’ chasmg of false gods ” Among 
the products of the summer was '"“Eros Turannos,” the 
condensed drama he was born to write, outwardly impas- 
sive but tense within, the silent suffermg of a patrician soul 
too proud to acknowledge a fatal mistake^ 

Another significant event was his coming to Icnow 
Mr and Mrs Thomas Sergeant Perry, of the neighbonng 
village of Hancock Mr Perry, one of the richest personali- 
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ties of the time, author of English Liteiatiire in the Eight- 
eenth Century, which Robinson had read at Harvard, in 
his mid-sixties was devotmg himself to the fine art of 
fnendship in correspondence viith distinguished men all 
over the world In his brilliant talk Robinson had mtimate 
ghmpses of the best of the elder generation of Amencan 
writers and thinkers— of Henry and WiUiam James, Perry’s 
friends from boyhood, of Howells, his close associate in 
journalism, of Henry Adams and John Fiske, his Harvard 
colleagues He was more widely read than Robmson in the 
hteratures of the world, and out of ten years’ expenence 
in Europe and three in Japan confirmed the ominous view 
of the world situation which had caused Robinson’s dissent 
from Noyes’ optimism about umversal peace, an optimism 
widespread in the Umted States. From his ov-n thwarted 
effort to estabhsh himself as a hterary critic after the 
manner of Sainte-Beuve in a country where cnticism fell 
between the stools of joumahsm and academiasm, Perry 
understood what Robmson’s poetry had to contend with 
In sardomc reahsm, m wit, in seasoned humanism the 
elder and the younger wntei were at one LiUa Cabot 
Perry, a warm, outpouring nature, practiced the arts of 
paintmg and of poetry, and read verse beautifully Robm- 
son was soon scanmng her verse with the severe yet 
encouragmg criticism he had given Miss Peabody’s and was 
hstemng to her read his own manuscripts aloud for them 
both to judge their effect upon the ear 
The return of his best powers in ideal conditions for 
work and for conversation seemed too fortunate to last 
The Colony m its “sea of trees” was an island of illusory 
refuge, which he must steel himself to leave as September 
came Throwing aside the masks he had worn for fifteen 
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years, for the first time since The Children of the Night 

he spoke in his own person, addressing Mrs MacDowell 

in verses called “Hillcrest,” after her home Though the 

peace she had given tempted him to console humamty, he 

could j 

never dare again 

Say what awaits him, or be sure 

What sunlit labyrmth of pain 

He may not enter and endure 

Experience had taught him “to count no thing too strange” 
and to pity those who take peace for granted, expecting the 
soul to triumph without chastening, like 

a child who sees the whole 
World radiant with his own delight 

The poem was no conventional thanks for hospitality, but 
It was fully understood by a clear-sighted woman whose 
gifted husband had been worn to an early grave In the 
somber reflections and dubieties of “Hillcrest” appears 
Robinson the sage, ready at length to teach the meaning 
of suffering, hke him who had heard “The still, sad music 
of humamty ” 

“Eros Turannos” went by way of Mrs Moody to the 
columns of Poetry, which later took “Bokardo ” Accept- 
ances by the more conventional magazines rose from a 
single poem, “The Field of Glory,” printed by The 
Outlook in 1913, to five m 1914 and six in 1915 Why 
periodicals like The Outlook, The Atlantic, and Harped s, 
shut to his verse for so many years, should now be open 
puzzled Robinson He discussed the enigma with Robert 
Frost, who reported a similar experience Ameiican peri- 
odicals and publishers had been so cold toward the pieces 
collected in A Bofs Will (1913) and North of Boston 
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(1914) that Frost had been obliged to go to England to 
find a pubhsher, but now they were \\ elcommg his W'ork 
The poets agreed that since they had not altered the man- 
ner or the quality of their verse, the magazines must be 
changmg their minds or their staffs Apparently it was the 
staffs A new generation of poetry editors, with a new set 
of values, was appearing with men like Harold Trow bridge 
Pulsifer, an admirer of Robinson, who had entered the 
Outlook office m 1913 

The rise in Robinson’s reputation gave Louis Ledoux the 
opportunity to bnng pressure on Scribner’s to reissue 
Captain Craig and to publish Van Xom and The Porcupine 
by mentioning the Macmillan Company’s offer to do both 
Scribner’s, who had paid one hundred dollars of advance 
royalty toward a volume of new poems, were willing to 
do more for the verse, but balked at the plays Robinson, 
msistmg on afi or none, went over to the Macmillan Com- 
pany, which pubhshed Van Xom in 1914, and m 1915 
Captain Craig, augmented by “The Field of Glory” and 
eleven free translations from the Greek Anthology The 
new pubhshers took a calculated risk of losing money on 
the plays with the prospect of gaming from the poetry to 
come 

In the spring of 1914 a legacy of four thousand dollars 
from Hays Gardiner dropped like manna At last there was 
security for sustamed eflFort 

But across the summer fell the shadow of war in Europe 
“We’re all going to be caught in this,” Robinson said to 
FJlmore as they w a l k ed to the village of Peterborough for 
news He feared for his country, unprepared because most 
Americans, bhnd to the consequences of their commitment 
to capitalism, imperialism, and the values of European 
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civilization, thought it exempt from the logic of history 
His anxiety was shared by Thomas Sergeant Perry, who 
from his wide knowledge of the world had written back to 
Boston from Tokyo in 1900 “Because in America we get 
rich easily, is it to be supposed that we can avoid all the 
troubles which have made the world? Not a bit of it the 
old Devil IS waitmg for us yet ” Robinson felt he must 
warn, even though his words would probably have the fate 
of Cassandra’s 

The magazmes would not print his “Cassandra ” When 
It appeared m the Boston Evening Transcript in December, 
“few heard,” as the poem predicted Now we count it 
among the best of our patriotic hterature, for he who loves, 
chastens A shudder at disaster narrowly missed and at 
perils still to be mingles with our admiration of the lapidary 
form of stanzas baring the faults of the American min(^ 

You laugh and answer, “We are young, 

O leave us now and let us grow 
Not aslang how much more of this 
Will Time endure or Fate bestow 

« 

What lost eclipse of history. 

What bivouac of the marching stars, 

Has given the sign for you to see 
MiUenmums and last great wars? 

The power is yours, but not the sight. 

You see not upon what you tread, 

You have the ages for your guide. 

But not the wisdom to be led 
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Western civilization, misled by the philosophy of ma- 
tenahstic determimsm, of the dommance of impersonal 
economic forces and the fated struggle of races, ■was suffer- 
ing once more the death and birth pangs which had pro- 
duced human history “The world has been made by up- 
heavals, whether we like it or not I have always told you 
It’s a hell of a place,” Robmson wrote Hagedorn 

Returnmg to Peterborough by way of Boston in the fall 
of 1914, Robmson renewed his discussion of the meanmg 
of life "With his old friend Lawrence Henderson, Assistant 
Professor of Biological Chemistry at Harvard In the pre- 
■vious year, Henderson had pubhshed an amplification of 
his Lowell Lectures under the title of The fitness of the 
Environment An Inquiry mto the Biological Significance 
of the Properties of Matter He proposed to supplement 
Darwm, who had studied the adaptation of orgamsms to 
environment, by mvesogatmg the truth of the converse, 
that “in fundamental characteristics the actual environment 
is the fittest abode of hfe ” 

A survey of chemical and physical knowledge had led 
Henderson to conclude that “pecuhar and unsuspected 
relationships exist between the properties of matter and the 
phenomena of life that, logically, in some obscure manner, 
cosimc and biological evolution are one ” The sciences of 
matter, more advanced than those of hving organisms, had 
proved to his satisfaction that “the whole process of cosmic 
evolution from its earliest state to the present is pure 
mechanism,” aided imtiaUy by chance “If then,” he asked, 
“cosmic evolution be pure mechamsm and yet issue in 
fitness, why not organic evolution as weU^” The objection 
that the perfect adaptation of hfe and matter to each other 
must have come about by purpose or design he countered 
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by the hypothesis that the adaptation might be one of the 
properties of mechanism itself, that “matter and energy 
have an onginal property, assuredly not by chance, which 
organizes the universe in space and time ” Of course this 
was merely hypothesis, since the best biologists, including 
Darwin and Liebig, had admitted that the problem of the 
existence of life may be insoluble But probable msolubility 
did not haunt Henderson with a sense of mystery The 
chemist, he remarked, “puts his mind at lest concerning 
the existence of hfe )ust as the physicist calms his concern- 
ing the existence of matter, simply by turning his back on 
the whole problem Thereby he suffers nothing in his task 
as a man of science ” 

Robinson, to whose task as a poet that problem was 
central, listened attentively to his friend Henderson was 
not dogmatic but willing to consider seriously the argu- 
ments for purpose in the umverse put forth by Bergson and 
the Vitalists, by recent advocates of indeteiminism in 
physics, by metaphysicians from Kant to Royce, and, as a 
man of artistic culture, was responsive to the magic of great 
poetry, pamting, and music Nevertheless, the poet re- 
mained unshaken m his conviction that hfe has a purpose, 
the conviction that issued from the mtense suffering and 
compassion of his Gardiner years Untrained to observe 
that the indeterminate behavior of electrons and the con- 
sequences of the theories of Relativity were already taking 
scientific ground from under Henderson’s feet, he resisted 
all-embracing mechanisttc materialism on the ground of its 
metaphysical and logical weakness, and still more because 
of Its consequences for humamty In the iromcally titled 
“Field of Glory” he had already obhquely asked what 
justification matenahsm could offer for the duty-bound 
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life of “a poor devil, totally miscast” as the only support 
of a widow “If materialism is true,” he said in explaimng 
the poem to Hagedom, “then parenthood is the greatest of 
all cnmes, and the sooner the much advertised ‘race’ is 
anmhilated, the better ” 

During the winter he rehved the anguish and the illu- 
mination that had resulted in “Credo,” “Two Sonnets,” and 
“The Children of the Night ” There was nothing in those 
poems he wished to change, after years of hving by their 
light, except their form What in them was individual and 
abstractly phrased, he must make universal and concrete 
By using the language of metaphor and symbol and drawmg 
upon deeper and wider human knowledge, he must estab- 
hsh the full horror of living in terms of a umverse governed 
by “the properties of matter ” 

Early m March 1915, vmd recollection of sunset blazmg 
on the bare peak of Monadnock, high above the great pmes 
of Peterborough, gave a focus for these meditations A man 
alone up there m the sun’s fierce rays would be Everyman, 
representative of collective humamty at the summit or end 
of earthly experience, exposed to the searching hght of 
wisdom a brief moment before beginnmg the dark descent 
from which no traveler has returned 

Here would be a poem drawing upon all he had written, 
yet demanding a new style There was no avoidmg the 
magisterial tone, the singing robes of the ode Most of his 
work had pointed unconsciously to this ode, as Words- 
worth’s to his ode on the “Intimations of Immortahty,” 
which seemed to Robmson worth aU the rest. 

With a hand practiced in portraiture, he speculated upon 
the character and expenence of the mysterious figure who 
loomed between him and the sunset Was he heroic, or 
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mediocre? insensitive, self-centered, cynical? Was he a 
failure, or what the world calls a success? Major human 
types filed past, to a common destination of death, which 
each man must face alone None was to be envied, when 
he had passed through the ordeal of the poet’s scrutiny 
Failure was horrible, insensitivity ignoble, cynicism des- 
picable, success illusory And to what does death open the 
door? To Heaven, to Hell, or to oblivion? If to oblivion, 
life IS a mghtmare for the individual, however science may 
babble about the progress of the race, however communism 
may extol the coming benefits of equality Those who 
invest all their treasure m the things of this world, those 
sure that man is a mechamcal product in an accidental 
universe, have no logical reason to endure the ills of life 

’Twere sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 
That look sheer down 
To the dark tideless floods of Nothmgness 
Where all who know may drown 

Thus ends in recommended smcide a poem that began 
with the vision of a marvelous and inscrutable figure moving 
across a flameht height 

As if he were the last god gomg home 
Unto his last desire 

But only apparently, for the close is iromc Robinson had 
considered itahcizmg the final line, “Where all who know 
may drown,” to make clear that only the presumption of 
scientific knowledge concermng man’s nature and destiny 
ought to lead to self-slaughter, but charactenstically he 
decided that such readers as accepted the materialist’s prem- 
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ises should be left to face their consequences For the others, 
he had scattered through the poem, which he called “The 
Man Against the Sky,” glimpses of values transcendmg 
earthly experience and giving it meaning 

eternal, remote things 
That range across a man’s imagmings 
When a sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say thereafter to few men 

What makes hfe worth living pomts beyond life Many 
years before, Robinson had protested “The world is not a 
prison house, but a kmd of spintual kindergarten, where 
milhons of bewildered infants are trying to spell God with 
the wrong blocks ” 

“The Man Against the Sky,” completed at Peterborough 
m July, gave the title to the volume of poems which the 
Macmillan Company published in February 1916 Robm- 
son, m his late forties, had reached the height of his creative 
powers, as he would later tacitly recogmze in placmg the 
volume first among his Collected 'Poems In the twenty-five 
shorter pieces issued with the great tide poem, old themes 
came to perfection and new were announced The mystery 
of characters hke Alfred Toms finds its most imoressive 
embodiment m Fiammonde, 

With news of nations in his talk 
And somethmg royal in his walk, 

who, through some “small satamc sort of kink” m his bram 
or some broken hnk in his destiny, has become a castaway, 
a parasite Fiammonde enhsts our sympathy more folly 
tlian Craig because his beneficence is not in words only 
but m deeds that win the gratitude of Tilbury Town His 
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foil IS the materialist Bewick Finzer, completely and pa- 
thetically ruined by an itch for speculation The Poor 
Relation is Aunt Imogen grown older, and no longer a 
mask for the poet, but authentically feminine Studies of 
mismating continue, the comedy of “Llewellyn and the 
Tree” and the declaration of independence by the ironi- 
cally styled “Clinging Vine” setting off the tragedy of 
“The Unforgiven” and “Eros Turannos ” Subtly Robinson 
studies masculine and femimne responses to identical situa- 
tions to mistaken umon on the basis of a plausible extenor 
in “The Unforgiven” and “Eros Turannos,” to children 
unworthy of their parents in “Old Kmg Cole” and “The 
Gift of God ” The poet’s judgment of men and women has 
become less indulgent The shifty Bokardo, too cowardly 
to kill himself after flinging his fnends before swine, wears 
out his patience Theophilus and the Dark Lady are ir- 
remediably evil 

Two short pieces open veins which Robinson was to 
explore m long poems “Stafford’s Cabin” outlines a melo- 
dramauc mystery of the order of “Avon’s Harvest”, and 
“Fragment,” suggesting the gradual self-anmhilation of 
Briony, who “loiew too much for the hfe he led,” inaugu- 
rates the studies of neurosis including Ro7mn Bartholow 

“Hillcrest” and other poems are autobiographical “The 
Dark House” contemplates the miracle of salvation from 
drink “The Burning Book” describes the peace which 
might come from renouncing the effort to find readers and 
enjoying spiritual vision as a private possession Much of 
Robmson appears in the reflections on the paradoxes and 
the mystery of the life of the world’s supreme poet in 
“Ben Jonson Entertams a Man from Stratford,” ori ginall y 
pubhshed in The Drama Quarterly for the Shakespeare 
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tercentenary Shakespeare, the incomparable reahst, regard- 
ing men with such undluded eyes that he never was young 
and has become so alone m spirit, 

The full brain hammered hot from too much thinking, 
The vexed heart over-worn from too much aching, 

that he yearns to be free from the world, exactly on this 
account elects to lead, outwardly and in humorous ac- 
quiescence, the life of the ordinary Englishman of his tune 
In the failure of Jonson, the Londoner, to understand the 
Stratford in Shakespeare, we may read Robinson’s aware- 
ness that his roots in Maine were hidden from his New 
York friends That the reader never questions his right to 
enter into Shakespeare’s secret thoughts is a measure of 
Robinson’s stature 

In this volume of 1916, Robmson’s art has reached its 
sharpest focus Briony utters only five words, “Sooner or 
later they strike,” and his neurosis stands revealed A con- 
trasted adjective and noun give intensity to “sunht laby- 
rinth of pain ” Decoration gams force by sparseness, as m 
the unexpected touch of color at the close of “The Gift of 
God.^^ 

upward through her dream he fares. 

Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs 

New York is flashed before the eye 

the lamps along the Avenue 
Bloomed wlnte for miles above an iron floor, 

but to the ear recalled by appropriate fingering 

And like a giant harp that hums 
On always, and is always blendmg 
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The coming of what never comes 
With what has past and has an ending, 

The City trembles, throbs, and pounds 
Outside, and through a thousand sounds 
The small intolerable drums 
Of Time are like slow drops descending 

Memorable phrases, “the stopped ears of the strong,” “the 
lonely changelessness of dying,” abound Restraint and 
delicacy save the poet from pitfalls in expressing the deep- 
est, the most primitive emotions He ventures in “The Gift 
of God” to describe maternal love, proverbial for leading 
American writers into the maudlin, because his humor can 
temper his tenderness The Poor Relation’s heartbreak is 
the more poignant through her refusal to yield to self-pity 
Robinson never mistakes a pathetic situation foi a tragic 
The wife in “Eros Turannos” is a character of high trag- 
edy, but Bewick Finzer, though fallen from high economic 
estate, is merely pathetic 

The two latter poems are masterpieces of compression 
“Bewick Finzer” opens with assured economy 

Time was when his half million drew 
The breath of six per cent. 

But soon the worm of what-was-not 
Fed hard on his content, 

And something crumbled m his brain 
When his half million went 

After a stanza lingering to suggest the passage of time, 
Bewick reappears to represent, in carefully chosen details 
of physical description. 

The cleanhness of indigence. 

The brilliance of despair 
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A fourth stanza permits sympathy for a man who now finds 
It hard to look into the faces of those who might easily have 
been in his place But the fifth and last returns to objectivity 

He comes unfailing for the loan 
We give and then forget. 

He comes, and probably for years 
Will he be commg yet,— 

Famihar as an old mistake. 

And futde as regret 

The sinules, reserved for the end, give the poem a finality 
that sticks in the memory hke Pope’s couplets “Eros 
Turannos,” the title suggesting Greek drama, is high trag- 
edy in a little room A woman of mtellect, taste, and wealth 
who has sorely blundered m marriage holds to her Judas 
husband out of pnde and out of fear of lonely old age The 
stanza imagimng her wmters shut with hrai m their house 
in a small seacoast town is big with tension 

And home, where passion lived and died. 
Becomes a place where she can hide. 

While all the town and harbor side 
Vibrate with her seclusion 

The grand style makes plausible behef m the implacable 
pagan god of love 

That with a god have stnven, 

Not hearing much of what we say, 

Take what the god has given. 

Though hke waves breaking it may be. 

Or like a changed famihar tree, 

Or like a stairway to the sea 
Where down the bhnd are driven 
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“Eros Turannos” best prepaies leaders of the volume foi 
the gigantic figures of the closing poem, “The Man Against 
the Sky ” The summation and concentiation of his poems 
of character and his reflections upon the meaning of life 
the ode stands apart in atmosphere as well as in form There 
had been no such perfect blending of symbols from natuie 
with human significance since “Luke Havergal,” no such 
consistent elevation of style smee “The Chorus of Old 
Men,” where pity had been mtensified by a sunset vision 
of human potentiahties thwarted by fate 

Better his end had been as the end of a cloudless day. 
Bright, by the word of Zeus, with a golden star. 

Wrought of a golden fame, and flung to the central sky. 
To gleam on a stormless tomb for evermore 

Splendor, so long damped down by the harsh conditions of 
Robmson’s life, bursts forth in the opening lines of “The 
Man Agamst the Sky” and remains through three verse 
paragraphs closing in a heroic portrait adorned with a 
resonant Biblical sunile This exordium of forty-six lines 
adds to the grand style of the Greeks and the Hebrews 
touches of Romantic suggestion 

As if there were to be no last thing left 
Of a nameless unimaginable town 

A long defile of human types follows, rounded off with 
a second Old Testament simile The pace is quickened by 
a summary of human motivations, unforgettable in con- 
densation 

Whatever drove or lured or guided him,— 

A vision answering a faith unshaken. 

An easy trust assumed of easy trials, 
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A sick neganon born of weak denials, 

A crazed abhorrence of an old condition, 

A bbnd attendance on a bnef ambition,— 

which mtroduces the central theme 

Whatever stayed him or derided him, 

His way was even as ours, 

And we, with all our wounds and all our powers, 

Must each await alone at his own height 
Another darkness or another light 

“Alone” echoes and stresses a passage in the exordium 

For whether lighted over ways that save, 

Or lured from all repose, 

If he go on too far to find a grave. 

Mostly alone he goes 

As m the mediaeval play of Everyman, adventitious trap- 
pmgs fall away as the individual faces death 
But Chnstiamty, which made hfe meaningful by Heaven 
and Hell, has been superseded, the twentieth century says, 
by science, which palhates Obhvion by promising to make 
earthly life its own reward With fine irony, Robinson 
turns from glory and tragedy to examine the pretensions 
of this new gospel The grandeur and warmth of his style 
change to incisive questioning and mockery Imagery be- 
comes mcreasmgly somber 

each racked empty day 
That leads one more last human hope away. 

As quiet fiends would lead past our crazed eyes 
Our children to an unseen sacrifice, 

as the poem plunges to its conclusion in ironic recommen- 
dation of mass suicide 
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In Its form “The Man Against the Sky” stands apart, not 
only from what Robinson had written, but also from what 
he was still to write He never returned to the irregular 
strophes of the Cowleyan ode, to the extended similes, to 
the conspicuous use of alhteration to reinforce rhyme In 
this sustamed effort of 3 1 6 hues he packed lus mature con- 
clusions, and he saw no reason to repeat The mastery of 
the form at first trial is sure Although he had had abundant 
practice with the pentameter line— the metrical basis of the 
poem— he is equally skilled m variations, from dimeter to 
hexameter, which changes of pace and of tone recommend 
The rhymes fit the pace and the meaning like a glove 
Robinson uses triple rhyme, like Dryden, for emphasis, and 
leaves Imes unrhymed with the boldness of Leopardi 
Though Its form and tone are those of the ode, in thought 
the affinities of “The Man Against the Sky” are with the 
great English elegies of the nineteenth century, especially 
In Memonam 

Not only cunnmg casts in clay 
Let Science prove we aie and then 
What matter Science unto men. 

At least to me^ I would not stay 

But here Tennyson is plaintive and on the defensive where 
Robmson is mihtandy aggressive, and the American poet’s 
mysticism has no specific Christian coloiing, the “orient 
Word” coming from the East in general In his review of 
human types, he classes the dogmatic scientist along with 
rulers and mihtary leaders among the presumptuous and 
the purblmd 

He may have bmlt, unawed by fiery gules 
That in him no commotion stirred, 
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A living reason out of molecules 
Why molecules occurred, 

And one for smihng when he might have sighed 
Had he seen far enough, 

And m the same inevitable stulf 
Discovered an odd reason too for pride 
In bemg what he must have been by laws 
Infrangible and for no land of cause 
Deterred by no confusion or surprise 
He may have seen with his mechamc eyes 
A world without a meamng, and had room. 

Alone anud magnificence and doom, 

To build himself an airy monument 
That should, or fail him in his vague intent, 

Outlast an accidental universe— 

To call It nothing worse 

In the sardonic closing section the scientist is bracketed 
with the commumst, content with a materiahstic interpre- 
tation of history 

No soft evangel of equabty. 

Safe-cradled in a communal repose 
That huddles into death and may at last 
Be covered well with equatorial snows— 

And all for what, the devil only knows— 

Will aggiegate an inklmg to confirm 
The credit of a sage or of a worm. 

Or tell us why one man in five 
Should have a care to stay akve 
Wlule m his heart he feels no violence 
Laid on his humor and intelligence 
When inf ant Science makes a pleasant face 
And waves again that hollow toy, the Race 

It is only when the poet turns away from “humor and in- 
telligence” to let his heart speak that he approaches Tenny- 
son’s tone with the lines 
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’V\’Tiat then were this great love of ours to say 
For launching other lives to voyage again 
A little farther into time and pain, 

A little faster in a futile chase 
For a kingdom and a power and a Race 
That would have still in sight 
A manifest end of ashes and eternal night? 

In The City of Dreadful Night, a poem Robinson admired, 
there is an impressive review of ten human types as they 
pass into the City, but because of his repudiation of ma- 
terialism he has not Thomson’s unreheved gloom 
, A still closer affinity is with nineteenth-century music, 
which Robinson loved passionately The “dark, marvelous, 
and inscrutable” figure, boldly mounting the height “flame- 
bitten and flame-cleft,” 

As if he were the last god going home 
Unto his last desire, 

irresistibly recalls Wagner’s Siegfried, about to bieak 
Bruimhilde’s flame-guarded slumber The ode is Robinson’s 
Eroica, with its scherzo following a funeral march 
-'Yet the poem is inimitably his own, a mmglmg of 
laughter, scorn, and irony with pity and magnificence 
recogmzably the mature work of the author of “Captain 
Craig ” The irony and pity which Anatole France popu- 
larized from Daudet as a mode of regarding humanity was 
for Robinson mcomplete without wonder That wondei 
and pity should come first and the poem close in irony has 
disconcerted conventional readers But more flexible minds 
recogmze m it the characteristic tempei of the twentieth 
century Robmson placed the ode at the end of the volume 
to which It gave the name, as its summation and seal 
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Experience restrained him from any sangume expecta- 
tion of critical welcome In 1914 he had written Miss 
Peabody concermng the prospect before one of her plays 
in verse “I don’t mean to be egotistic, but at the same tune 
I don’t believe there is any one on earth who can tell me, 
smce the publication of my two last books, anything about 
the chills and silences that appertam to the poetry business 
For two years after the appearance of each of them, there 
was hardly as much as a patter of intelligent appreciaaon 
The one perfunctory skimming that a book of verse 
gets from the rank and file of reviewers is in most cases 
worse than nothing— as you must know from experience, 
since you have written books that are worth while ” 

Braithwaite of the Boston Transcript was the first to 
speak He lauded Robinson as “the poet with the most 
individual art of any in Amenca,” an art achieved “by a 
process that is baffling because it is simple ” With the 
opportunity for more careful consideration offered by a 
survey of “The Year in Poetry” for The Booktimn in June 
1917, he placed Robinson “at the head of our poetry 
to-day,” a poetry recently enriched by the “mevitable, 
clear touch of gemus” in Robert Frost’s Mountain Interval 
Robmson’s new volume showed an advance beyond The 
Tovm Dcnan the River, “from presenting the character of 
the mdividual to mterpreting the destmies of mankind,” 
as in the title poem Braithwaite shrewdly observed that his 
art had its closest afSmty in “the ironic comedy of Shake- 
speare the humorous, the pathetic and the tragic 
become mterpenetrated ” 

The North American Review found Robinson “one of 
the few moderns who have a sense for language, for power 
and beauty of idiom as well as for melody and for imagery 
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Each one of Mr Robinson’s cleanly sculptured 
phrases challenges attention, each melodious sentence rouses 
the mind to alertness by an appeal to the aesthetic sense 
makes thought musical ” Where there is obscurity, as 
in the title poem, it is “due to compactness of expression 
and swift transition of thought” With “real elevation” 
and “mtellectual power” he almost, though not quite, at- 
tains to “greatness ” The Outlook, proudly calling attention 
to Its having published “Flammonde” and “The Poor Re- 
lation,” concentrated upon the character studies The poet’s 
“curious attitude of impartiality toward his characters” has 
done much to give him “his peculiar and enviable position 
in American letters Yet, for all this aloofness, the 
reader of Mr Robmson’s poems is tremendously conscious 
of his own personality and his own point of view” He 
“describes his characters in woids, and himself in the 
rhythm with which those words move Certainly the 
characteristic rhythm of his poetry, the inevitableness of its 
flow, the cool, dry and severe movement of his lines, the 
compactness of sound, the swift and adequate final accents, 
are all the expressions of a personality ” Edward Bliss Read, 
in The Yale Review, praised his sturdy independence, 
without “concessions to prevailing tendencies and tastes,” 
which made his verse “surcharged with thought ” To read 
“Ben Jonson Enteitains a Man fiom Stratford” and “The 
Man Against the Sky” was “to understand why Mr Rob- 
inson stands in the foremost ranks of American poets ” 
Most discermng of the cntics was his fellow poet Amy 
Lowell, in the New Republic She found the poems “mod- 
ern because they are universal” and “dynamic with ex- 
perience and knowledge of hfe ” The volume was “a jar 
of compressed air” The title poem, placed last because it 
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■was “a senous argument agamst a materialistic e^pknaaon 
of the umverse and bears with it a sense of finahty,” had 
“the power of high seriousness” to a greater degree than 
any contemporary American poem Robmson was “mag- 
nificently noble” with “a great pitying tenderness” His 
style was “astrmgent,” pruned of every tendency to lux- 
uriance “He aims at the starkress of absolute truth ” Miss 
Lowell deplored, how^eicr, his ‘piofound melincholy, ’ 
his distrust of jo’y as “a meic plnntasmagoii i,” and his 
putting courage “in its place as the consoler of mankind ” 
His poems “do not imigorate, they mellow'' and subdue” 
Bur “in our matciial day, the spintuahty of VIr Robinson s 
work IS tonic and uplifting ’ 1 or twxnts'’ ytais “quietly 
and unobtrusively” he had been “a force in piesent-day 
litcianire ” 

The revicw'-ers, now’’ unerring as to the qualities of his 
style and personality, weie still incapable of coping wnth 
the force and subtlety of his thought, still hesitant to com- 
mit themselves to reco<Tni7incr orcatness American teisc 

O O D 

had been mediocre so long that no critic ventured to 
measure Robinson and Frost against conicmporarv Euro- 
pean poets oj against the Americin classics Still, the ad- 
vance in perceptivcness was marked Only Oscar Firkins 
in 7 he Nation dismissed the volume as ‘languid narrative 
attenuated dr uin—above all— famished intellcctual- 
isrn ” J he Neij York Times ^ playmg safe with a rising 
reputation blew both hot and cold 

The change of critical opinion from respect to enthu- 
siasm since 1 he I ovyn Dozjji the River had come about 
through the emercrence of a new crcneration ot rctieweis 
The young poet Joyce Kilmer, in The New Yoik limes 
Book Review for September 8, 1912, had been the first to 
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hail Robinson as “A Classic Poet ” In an interview, adroitly- 
leading lum by way of his estimates of Kipling, Browmng, 
Wordsworth, and Housman to the generalization, “All 
real poetry is going to give at some time or other a sugges- 
tion of finality,” Kilmer interposed -with a question, “Why 
isn’t genuine poetry immediately recognized^” Robinson 
replied, “Finality seems always to have had a way of not 
obtruding itself to any great extent” Thus, “quietly and 
unobtrusively,” as Miss Lowell had observed, Robinson’s 
poetry had been reaching individuals who appreciated the 
neglected Captain Craig and Chldren of the Night An- 
other poet, Harold Pulsifer, on joining the staff of The 
Outlook in 1913, had printed “The Field of Glory,” 
accompanied by a reproduced portrait of Robinson under 
the caption, “An American Poet Whose Work Is Attract- 
ing Increasing Attention,” and a short editorial on his 
achievement naming him along with Browning and Francis 
Thompson among poets in revolt against the “consum- 
mately commonplace and sentimental verses of Tennyson” 
so widely popular ' “The most individual of Amencan 
poets, he combines intensity of thought and of feeling with 
a curious simplicity of actual expression The words 
he uses are the woids of ordinary speech, put together 
sometimes in cadences that seem close to actual prose, yet 
so subtly combmed that their half-hidden but charactenstic 
rhythm conveys to the attentive ear much of the story and 
most of the underlying emotion ” Robinson would “even- 
tually receive the wider recognition he so nclily deserves ’/ 
Otto Theis recorded in The Fonm for February 1914 
the tome shock of discovering “Luke Havergal” among 
a mass of imitative American verse in a Philadelphia public 
hbrary on “a damp gray afternoon when snow was in the 
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air and dusk already falling ” He went on to read “The 
Clerks,” which seemed to translate into words the painting 
of Mdlet and Meumer, social criticism the more effective 
for being without bitter accusation, and “The Chorus of 
Old Men m ‘j®geus,’ ” “noble poetry and one of the finest 
expressions of the Greek spint m English” (curiously, no 
critic, in an era in which Greek was still widely read, had 
been struck by this poem hitherto) The Children of the 
Night had led Theis to “Captain Craig,” with its “mellow 
laughter . close to tears,” and to The Toum Doom the 
River 

While fresh blood was entenng the staffs of established 
periodicals, the foundmg of the weekly journal of opmion, 
the Neon Republic, m 1914 was almost as auspicious for 
the new taste as had been that of Poetry in 1912 In 1915 
It had opened its columns for an appreciative survey of 
Robinson’s work by Lincoln MacVeagh,' who compared 
his method of “suggestion” to that of the French Symbol- 
ists, whose work was begmmng to exert influence in the 
Umted States Robinson’s symbolism, MacVeagh pointed 
out, “is one degree refined over that of Mallarme It is no 
longer a progress from ‘object’ to ‘state of soul,’ but from 
one state of soul to that soul’s complete mdividuahty,” as 
m the case of “Luke Havergal ” His gemus, “punctual and 
intense,” is at a disadvantage m the dramatic monologues 
and m “Captam Craig,” where it “surfeits by repention ” 
“Probably his limitations, his artistic conscience, his hu- 
manity, neither barbarous nor over-civilized but scarcely 
contemporary, will save him from becoming popular But 
here is still some ground left where such real artists 
as we have may train a small pubhc to appreciate beauty ” 

The cntical welcome of The Mm Against the Sky was 
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now preparing this small public, but it was still so small 
as not to mean much to Robinson financially To Kolmer’s 
question, whether literature had lost something tlirough the 
poverty of poets, he had replied “I think it is good for a 
poet to be bumped and knocked about when he is young, 
but all the difficulties that are put m his way after he gets 
to be twenty-five or thirty are certain to take something 
out of his work I don’t see how they can do anything else ” 
But a poet, he added, ought to be able to live on a thousand 
dollars a year John Gould Fletcher, driven back by the 
war from his poetic apprenticeship in Europe, met Robin- 
son, whom he had heard Ezra Pound praise in London, at 
the Perrys’ after most of the reviews of The Mm Agamst 
the Sky were out, and was impressed by his attitude of 
'"“lonely integrity m defeat ” Robinson “realized that he had 
come into the period when poetry agam became a matter 
of public interest, largely through accident Under any 
circumstances he was and always would be one to pursue 
his chosen path alone” 

His friends, knowing how little he had to live on, were 
prepanng a surprise for his birthday, December 22, 1916 
On that occasion he received notice from the New York 
Trust Company that an annual sum of 1 1,200 to begm on 
January i, 1917, and possibly to be renewed for three years 
more, had been placed to his credit The donors, who were 
anonymous, had been led by Isaacs and Ledoux In 1920 
there was an extra $600 from a smgle source, and for 192 1 
and 1922 the regular amount was raised to $1,500 The 
sum was modest, less than the salary of the lowest rank of 
teachers in good New York colleges at the time, but with 
royalties and the poet’s frugal habits, it was comfortable 

Smce 1913, Robinson had been hving alone in a single 
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room at 129 West Eighty-third Street In 1918 he joined 
another lonely man, his old Gardiner friend Seth Pope 
the librarian, m his apartment at 810 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn The neighborhood, at considerable distance 
from the theaters and from Robmson’s other New York 
friends, was not attractive, but the poet had a protective 
feehng toward Pope, whom he had saved from bullymg in 
high school In other ways, his hfe assumed a more regular 
pattern Every sprmg, on the way to the MacDowell 
Colony, where he wrote the first draft of poems, he would 
stop a month or tv-o in Boston to see Harvard friends, 
mcluding Burnham, now employed m a railroad office, and 
relatives and friends from Gardmer, and would return there 
for a month or two on leavmg the Colony in September 
In New York, the strenuous labor of revismg poems for 
pubhcation and plannmg new work was relieved by the 
theater and the concert hall and by visits to the country 
homes of the Ledoux, the Isaacs, and the Hagedorns 
In acknowledging the annual gift he had expressed 
gratitude for its permitting him “to go on with a rather 
exactmg piece of hterary work without worry or inter- 
ruption ” The work was a comment on the war in Europe, 
at a stalemate since the failure of the British offensive on 
the Somme The crumbling of the feudal and capitahsnc 
foundations of European society was so evident, the be- 
havior of nations so true to pattern, that Robinson knew 
prophecy about world affairs need never have been a super- 
natural gift Casting about for a well-known legend to 
illustrate what he saw facing Western civilization, he 
decided upon the Arthunan as most familiar to Americans 
through Tennyson and Malory, and proceeded to mold it 
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to his purpose after the free and easy fashion of the Greek 
dramatists with heroic myth 

Robinson’s Merlin, no wizard though wise beyond his 
time, conceives the experiment of letting Arthur build a 
kmgdom on rotten foundations, so that its collapse may be 
a mirror in which ages to come may read the doom of every 
society so based But the years during which Camelot 
totters to Its fall convince him that he has been too san- 
guine, for few men are reasonable enough to be able to 
read from the mirror He consoles himself with a vision, 
beyond centuries of more unsubstantial Camelots, of the 
world’s salvation through the instinct of women to abhor 
war and even more through the slow lesson of other- 
worldhness, symbolized by the quest for the Grail Arthur, 
who adumbiates the tradition-bound British Empire, and 
the light-mmded, materialistic Gawain, who corresponds to 
the America of “Cassandra,” perish, but Lancelot, though 
tarred by the same brush as Arthur, is slowly drawn to the 
spiritual life by the Grail and by Gumevere’s conversion, 
and survives to typify the saving remnant of mankind 
Robinson, who had smiled at Moody’s taste for world 
allegory, found himself m its grasp, and unable, if he were 
to make his characters human, to do it up in lus usual small 
package Confronted with the probability of a poem twice 
the size of “Captain Craig,” he divided it into a Merlin and 
a Lancelot Merlm, published in 1917, less than a month 
before the Umted States entered the war, sold so badly 
that the Macmillan Company refused to nsk Lancelot, 
which had to wait until after the Peace to appear with 
Thomas Seltzer’s imprint To promote advance sales, the 
Lync Society announced the award to Lancelot of a 
five-hundred-dollar prize in a competition set by The 
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Lyric, which Seltzer published, but neither Seltzer nor 
the Macmillan Company would accept Robinson’s pro- 
posal for a Tristram poem, for which passages m Lancelot 
prepare Lancelot was published in 1920 with a dedication 
to Lewis M Isaacs 

The two long poems, follow mg the withering analysis 
of complacent materialism m “Cassandra” and “The Man 
Against the Sky,” are constructive, describing the growth 
of spirituahty Merlin, dedicated to George Burnham, 
who had renounced worldly success for pnnciple, reveals 
the insufficiency of the wisdom which is wise only m the 
world’s lore A towering figure, like those of Robinson’s 
ode, Merlm goes “too far to find a grave” and must go 
“mostly alone,” separated, by reason of his superionty, 
from the multitude he hopes to save Robmson’s blank 
verse was never to surpass m sustamed elevation Merhn’s 
m usin g on his future as he is separated from Vivien, the 
only human bemg who understands him 

“The man who sees 

May see too far, and he may see too late 
The path he takes unseen,” he told himself 
When he found thought again “The man who sees 
May go on seemg till the immortal flame 
That lights and lures bm folds him m its heart. 

And leaves of what there was of him to die 

An Item of mhospitable dust 

That love and hate alike must bde away. 

Or there may still be charted for bs feet 
A dimmer fanng, where the touch of time 
Were like the passmg of a twilight moth 
From flower to flower into oblivion, 

If there were not somewhere a barren end 
Of moths and flowers, and glimmermg far away 
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Beyond a desert where the flowerless days 
Are told in slow defeats and agonies, 

The guiding of a nameless light that once 
Had made him see too much— and has by now 
Revealed in death, to the undying child 
Of Lancelot, the Grail ” 

Loneliness is the ultimate human pang of Lancelot as he 
resigns Guinevere to follow the Grail 

Gradually, 

In one long wave it whelmed him, and then broke— 
Leavmg him like a lone man on a reef 
Staring for what had been with him, but now 
Was gone and was a white face under the sea. 

Alive there, and alone— always alone 

The poems are filled with Robinson’s suffering at the 
spectacle of war There is terrifying wisdom in the allegory 
when Merlin says, with obvious leference to the Umted 
States, 

You are young, 

Gawame, and may one day hold the world 
Between your fingers, knowing not what it is 
That you are holding, 

and when before Arthur’s British eyes 

A vision of a peace that humbled him. 

And yet might save the world that he had won. 

Came slowly into view like something soft 
And ominous on all-fours, without a spirit 
To make it stand upright 

In spite of many fine passages, neither Merlin nor 
Lancelot is hkely to be among Robinson’s enduring achieve- 
ments Merlm is poorly constructed narrative, too often 
static, and its Vivien section is dated by outmoded gal- 
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lantnes Lancelot, better told and freshly realistic in the 
treatment of Gmnevere, is too long drawn out Readers 
are most hkely to return to the figure of Merhn, suffermg 
from isolation from mankmd by reason of his highest 
quahties, mto whom the poet has put much of himself 
Robmson’s mastery of his craft returned with short 
pieces published by Macmillan in The Tloree Taverns 
(1920) and Avon’s Harvest (1921) The finest of these 
have a rural settmg “Monadnock Through the Trees,” 
mspired by the view from his studio, rejoices that the 
mountam, there before the Pyramids were built, will remain 
after mankmd has exhausted its possibihaes for good and 
ill ‘ Stoppmg beside an abandoned mill in West Peter- 
borough, the poet thought of the hundreds of others m 
New England which had shared its fate when water ceased 
to be the chief motive power and when mdividual millers 
could no longer compete with great compames He bmlt 
about a confession of defeat, “There are no millers any 
more,” a poem of twenty-four perfect Imes, “The MiU.” 
Into that compass are packed two smcides which the reader 
accepts as inevitable Sensuous impressions intensify the 
tragedy by contrast 

And m the mill there was a warm 

And mealy fragrance of the past 


Black water, smooth above the weir 
Like starry velvet m the night, 

Though ruffled once, would soon appear 
The same as ever to the sight 

The unobtrusive appearance of the sigmficant word “yet” 
m the lines. 
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And there might yet be nothing wrong 
In how he went and what he said, 

IS beyond praise Immediately after “The Mill” in The 
Three Taverns Robinson placed “The Dark Hills,” a 
moment of full-voiced lyiical music inspired by landscape, 
enriched by glorious and melancholy association with man 
Natural background plays a conspicuous pait m “Avon’s 
Harvest,” a blank-verse narrative of considerable length, 
in which a physician studies an obsessive fear The climax 
arrives when a city man, never alone since birth, is left to 
spend a sohtaiy night by a pme-fringed lake m a wilderness 
Landscape, dramatic narrative, lyricism, irony, humor, 
and pathos blend harmomously m “Mr Flood’s Party,” the 
short poem which perhaps best represents the quality of 
Robinson’s personality and art The poem arose from a 
visitation from his youth, a recollection of Harry Smith’s 
father’s story of a Maine eccentric who used to propose 
and dnnk toasts to himself The humorous anecdote had 
become enriched in Robinson’s mind by association with 
old things, happy and unhappy, and with the frailty of 
human hopes In the background of the poem is a home- 
stead m the hills, soon to be deserted like “The House on 
the HiU ” The present occupant, an old man who has seen 
better days, on his way back to his solitary life there after 
a walk to Tilbury to replenish his liquor jug, his last 
remaimng consolation, pauses on the road to exchange 
toasts with his dead fnends in the town below The lan- 
guage of the imagmary convivial party is appropriately 
banal, but the gestures of Mr Flood have tragic and uni- 
versal reverberations 
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Alone, as if enduring to the end 
A valiant armor of scarred hopes outworn, 

He stood there in the middle of the road 
Like Roland’s ghost windmg a silent horn 
Below him, in the town among the trees. 

Where friends of other days had honored him, 

A phantom salutation of the dead 
Rang thinly till old Eben’s eyes were dun 

Then, as a mother lays her sleeping child 
Down tenderly, feanng it may awake, 

He set the ]ug down slowly at his feet 

With trembling care, knowing that most thmgs break 

The poet’s long expenence of the vanity of human wishes, 
begmmng with those of his father for his sons, was con- 
centrated in the final phrase A stanza dehcately modulates 
to humor and melody 

soon amid the silver lonehness 
Of night he lifted up his voice and sang. 

Secure, with only two moons hstenmg. 

Until the whole harmonious landscape rang 

Four hues more, and the poem returns to its somber key- 
note, “alone,” sounded m its opemng line and repeated as 
the first word in the third stanza The art is perfect m 
unobtrusiveness In diction, style, and meamng the poem 
IS accessible to the most unsophisticated reader The fine ^ 
sonnet, “Many Are Called,” with its implication that few 
are chosen by Apollo, is Robinson’s disclaimer of personal 
credit for such poems as this, “The Mill,” and “The Dark 
Hills” They came as inexplicable visitations, as the Poe 
sonnet had come so many years before 

Four short pieces connnue the political thmkmg of the 
Arthurian poems “Demos,” directed against the vague 
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enthusiasm for democracy engendered by wartime slogans, 
warns against confusing it with levehng down 

See not the great among you for the small, 

But hear their silence, for the few shall save 

The many, or the many are to fall 

The warning is reinforced from American history by “On 
the Way,” a dialogue between Hamilton and Burr, and the 
monologue “John Brown,” with its arresting final line 
“I shall have more to say when I am dead ” “The Old 
King’s New Jester” mingles humor with gravity in chasten- 
ing the opposite extreme of stubborn conservatism, even 
when adorned with the “injured glamour” of “the old 
wrong ” Robinson wrote this fine poem, Carl Van Doren 
observes, “with the stem seriousness of a poet and the 
whimsical grace of a man of the world ” It appeared in a 
volume appropriately dedicated to Thomas Sergeant Perry 
and Lilla Cabot Perry The interest in Alexander Hamilton 
went back to Robinson’s undergraduate years at Plarvard, 
when Latham had almost foiced him to read his biography. 
In politics as m poetry he stood aloof from parties 
Returning with “The False Gods” to the topic of the 
literary hfe untouched since The Town Donm the River, 
he rebukes those takmg the cult of free verse as a pretext 
for shoddy workmanship “Tasker Norcross,” the portrait 
of a materialist who suffers from vague awareness of what 
he IS losing from insensitivity to the arts, augments its effect 
of pity and terror by the contiasted conversational ease of 
Its style The price true art exacts is the theme of'’“Rem- 
brandt to Rembrandt,” which Robinson ranked with “The 
Man Against the Sky” as his best work The sohloquy is 
uttered at the decisive moment when the unconventional 
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grouping and color of “The Night Watch” has destroyed 
the great painter’s populanty Shall he persist in pamting 
what the Dutch people cannot, or wiU not, see^ Were his 
wife Saslaa ahve, Rembrandt muses, decision might be 
more dijSicult Though she had laughed at his critics, ould 
mere faith in her husband have sustained her through 
poverty and obscunty? It was the old problem of Henry 
James’ “The Lesson of the Master,” of Palissy’s wife, of 
Lancelot and Guinevere 

A woman waiting on a man’s avouch 
Of the invisible, may not wait always 
Without a word betweenwhiles, or a dash 
Of poison on his faith 

Conceivably Saskia might have won him to pander to 
popular taste, even though that for him was 

The taste of death in hfe— which is the food 
Of art that has betrayed itself ahve 
And IS a food of hell 

He had doubts enough without adding hers, and needed to 
look at his self-portrait and at his reflection in a mirror, to 
be reassured by the “fight and fire” in the jaws and eyes 
An msidious tempter whispered, Of what avail recogmtion 
that would come, if at all, when he was dust and ashes^ 
But all these doubts assumed that he had power of choice, 
when really he had none 

I am but a living instrument 
Played on by powers that are invisible 

« m 

One of the few that are so fortunate 
As to be told their task and to be given 
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A skill to do It with a tool too keen 
For timid safety 

With a glint of humor, Rembrandt observes from history 
that 


Oblivion heretofore has done some running 
Away from graves, and will do more of it 

The soliloquy was really Robinson to Robinson, and 
along with “Hillcrest” was the most intimate self-revelation 
since The Children of the Night It was written in mid- 
summer, 1920, SIX months after his fiftieth birthday had 
been greeted by a remarkable tribute from his fellow crafts- 
men The New York Times Book Review for December 
21, 1919, had carried a feature, “Poets Celebrate E A 
Robinson’s Biithday ” Introduced by Professor Bliss Perry, 
who remarked with exactitude “Since he will nevei blow 
his own trumpet, strangeis to him will join his friends m 
sounding all the trumpets for him,” fourteen poets uttered 
their esteem for the man and for his work Said Amy 
Lowell “E A R IS poetry I can think of no other living 
ivriter who has so consistently dedicated his life to his 
work He is a poet for poets ” Arthur Davison Ficke 
lauded his “scrupulous artistic integrity beyond the 
reach of fad or fasluon ” Edgar Lee Masteis, bom in the 
same year with Robinson, testified “Mr Robinson was 
producing poetry in one of the most steiile periods of 
Amencaii poetry ” For Vachel Lindsay, he was “a novelist 
distilled into a poet ” Ledoux told of his “tense sympathy 
with those who have suffered misfortune ” Torrence 
prophesied “His poetry is one of the most valuable yields 
which this time shall leave to other times ” 

Kermit Roosevelt, whose schoolboy enthusiasm had 
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rescued The Children of the Night from apparent obliv- 
ion, added a personal word of appraisal m Scribner's 
Magazine “He is essentially and above all else American, 
and at the same time cosmopolitan and of every country 
and age, as all great poets must be The influences of 
Greece, of Elizabethan England, of France, and of modem 
England may all be felt m his verse ” The Outlook, re- 
printing for the occasion Theodore Roosevelt’s estimate of 
Robinson which had appeared m its columns, commented 
on his role as a “pioneer in the movement to break away 
from those wom-out symbols of expression which have 
lost the power to transmit thought and emotion to the 
modem mind ” His career was a “gratifymg indication that 
work of the first order will find its way to the front, no 
matter how devoid it may be of the superficial advantage 
of popular appeal ” He had received “no applause which 
has not been deserved, nor published a single line which 
was not wrought with a devotion comparable to the devo- 
tion of those who bmlded m stone the faith and hopes of 
the Middle Ages ” 

Robmson’s publishers were impressed When he carried 
out a promise exacted by Braithwaite and asked them for 
a Collected Edition of his poems, they welcomed the 
proposal 

With the publication of the Collected foems set for the 
fall of 1921, Robinson was thankful for the “early grillmg 
exercises” which had prepared him for the exacting labor 
of revising his less mature poems for inclusion “I am now 
more than mclmed to beheve,” he had stated in a letter of 
1917, “that the technical flabbiness of many wnters is due 
to the lack m earher years of just such gnllmg— in the years 
when one is not conscious of how hard he k worlcmg and 
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of how much time he is wasting— unless he is ready to 
gamble his life away for the sake of winmng the possible 
conjunction of a few inevitable words ” The final process 
of proofreading had its hazards “I’m still afraid of a proof- 
reader who insists for a third time on changing ‘scared’ to 
‘sacred ’ Whenever this demon finds any poetry he 
puts a query on the margin ” When the Collected Poems 
appeared, he was horrified to find that, in spite of his 
vigilance, the meaning of “Reuben Blight” had been 
travestied by the insertion of “to” in the final line, so that 
It read “and tore down to the slaughter-house ” 
Robinson’s revisions reveal the advance of his mature 
style over that of his early volumes “Luke Havergal,” 
after passing through siv reprintings with changes only in 
punctuation and spelling, now received felicitous verbal 
alteration in part of the first stanza, which since 1896 had 
read 

The wind will moan, the leaves will whisper some— 
Whisper of her, and strike you as they fall, 

But go, and if you trust her she will call,— 

The Collected version becomes 

The leaves will whisper there of her, and some, 

Like flying words, will stiike you as they fall, 

But go, and if you listen she will call 

The improvement in tempo, in suggestive sound, in vigor 
IS obvious “Captain Craig,” shorn of otiose lines in the 
1915 reprmting, was reduced still further, and fumbling 
passages were remolded and concentiated mto impressive 
assurance, as the following verses will reveal, the first text 
being that of 1902 
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There was a tune 

When he had fancied, if worst came to worst 
And he could work no more, that he might beg 
Nor be the less for it, but when it came 
To practice he found that he had not 
The gemus It was that, and that was all 
Expenence had made him to detect 
The blunder for his own hke all the rest 
Of him There were no other men to blame 
He was himself, and he had lost the speed 
He started with, and he was left behmd 


There was a time 

When he had fancied, if worst came to worst, 

And he could do no more, that he might ask 
Of whom he would But once had been enough. 

And soon there would be nothmg more to ask 
He was himself, and he had lost the speed 
He started with, and he was left behind 

Presented with the opportunity to survey Robinson’s 
entire work so far, almost six hundred prmted pages, 
American newspapers and periodicals responded widely 
and with no dissent as to the impressiveness of his achieve- 
ment Notable appraisals were made by Carl Van Doren 
m The Nation, Amy LoweU mThe Dial, and Edward Sapu 
in The Treeman Van Doren, who had been dehghted by 
the chance to pubhsh “Mr Flood’s Party” the year before, 
accurately defined the poet’s relation to Amencan hfe and 
letters and his contnbutions to poetic techmque “ . he 

has no more frittered away his powers in a trivial con- 
temporaneousness than he has buried them under a recluse 
abstention from actualities, he has, rather, with his gaze 
always upon the facts before him, habitually seen through 
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and behind them to the truths which give them significance 
and coherence he is another Hawthorne, disciplined 
by a larger learning, a more vigorous intellect, and a stricter 
medium He has employed the sonnet as a vehicle for 
dramatic portraiture until he has almost created a new 
type he has evolved an octosyllabic eight-line stanza which 
is unmistakably, inimitably his, he has achieved a blank 
verse which flawlessly fits his peculiar combination of 
Greek dignity and Yankee ease, he has, for all his taste for 
stricter measures, taught lus verses, when they wanted, to 
lilt in a fashion that has put despair in many a lighter bard ” 
Amy Lowell generously praised the man who had initiated, 
single-handed and long alone, the revival of American 
poetry of which she was among the doughtiest champions 
“Mr Robmson is a sort of temporal Colossus of Rhodes, 
he straddles a period He found his voice when 
America was given over to pietty-prettiness of all kinds” 
and was “twenty years ahead of his time . • . He began 
to see hfe with a touch of irony because it was not lus life ” 
In his astonishing first volume he “started fully fledged 
and fully armed,” and his solitary course was maintained 
“with a wistful nobility of purpose which our literature 
has not seen before ” For Edward Sapir, he was “the one 
American poet who compels, rather than invites, considera- 
tion” Nowhere among contemporary writers was there 
another “spirit which, for the moment, annihila tes ” 

Since the failure of Robinson’s expectation of more 
readers for “Captain Craig” abroad than at home, there had 
been no English edition of his verse, since Miss Sinclair’s in 
1906, almost no Bntish critical notice Now the influential 
dramatist and poet John Drinkwater, to whom he had 
presented in 1920 The Children of the Night as reprc- 
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sentative of “some of the worst and some of the best of the 
sort of thing I have to do,” wrote the Introduction to a 
British edition of the Collected Poems in 1922, presenting 
Robmson as the foremost poet in American critical esti- 
mation From the Chair of Poetry, Drinlrwater read before 
the Royal Society of Literature an address placmg him in 
“the true Greek tradinon” for seemg “man beset by his 
own character, which is fate ” 

At home, Robmson became a national figure with the 
award of the Pulitzer Pnze for poetry in 1921 and the 
confernng of the degree of Doctor of Letters by Yale in 
1922 Before the Yale Commencement crowd the retinng 
poet heard himself presented for the honor in words of the 
utmost appropriateness “In an age of self-advertising, 
where many prefer notonety to obscurity and would rather 
draw attention by any means than remain unknown, Mr 
Robmson has invariably permitted his poems to speak for 
themselves ” Five thousand copies of the Collected Poetns 
were sold the first year After 1922 Robmson lived by his 
pen, with no further need of subsidy 

It might be a “neat fimsh,” he had written when the 
Collected Poems were ready for the press, “if I were to be 
struck by lightning this summer m Peterborough ” So far 
as his poetry was concerned, there was truth m this surmise 
of a man almost fifty-two, wearied by years of creativeness. 
Nothing he was to write in the fourteen years that lay 
ahead would increase the esteem of the judicious, though 
not hing would lower that esteem But death at that time 
would have robbed him of his greatest satisfactions as a 
man 
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O NE MORNING m 1922, James and Laura Fraser 
were surprised to find Robinson, a late sleeper, 
at their door at seven o’clock Greatly agitated, 
he told them that Seth Pope had dropped dead in the street 
Would the Frasers take him m for a night or two, until 
he found lodgmgs^ 

Fortunately the studio on the upper floor of their house 
at 28 West Eighth Street was vacant The three found 
livmg together so pleasant that Robinson had a home for 
the rest of his hfe The husband and wife, both sculptors, 
understood a creative artist’s need of mdependence and of 
sympathy Their frank Western cordiahty and their m- 
formal way of hving put him completely at ease They 
had a standing engagement with him one mght a week for 
the theater, one mght for poker at home In 1927 he moved 
with the Frasers to 328 East Forty-second Street, his last 
New York address In the Fraser country house near 
Westport, Connecticut, he had his room and bath under 
the eaves, an entire floor to himself He could never qmte 
beheve his good fortune m havmg a permanent home Each 
summer he would write from Peterborough to the Frasers, 
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offering to go elsewhere, always he was assured of a waim 
welcome The one excepaon to his quiet habits was the 
noise he made closing the outside door and on the stairs as 
he entered or left the house It was his signal to his fiiends 
that there was another person in their home 

The summer after the Collected Toeins he began Roman 
Bartholow, a dramatic narrative of materialism in modern 
life which he had had in mmd for eleven years Bartholow, 
the son and grandson of hard-fisted money-makers, is 
represented as hvmg as a gentleman of leisure in his ivy- 
covered mansion m the midst of ample acres by a river, 
like Oaklands by the Kennebec He has retired there out 
of jealousy for his wife, Gabnelle Accustomed to the best 
of everything, he had chosen her because she seemed to 
umte “beauty, mind, and fire” In urban society she had 
altogether too many admirers Gabnelle, a worldling who 
accepted him for his money and social position wMe carmg 
so little for him that she went to sleep again after the sun 
wakened her on her wedding morning, has taken mute 
revenge for being removed from her natural environment 
by refusing to bear an heir to the estate Fmding in her no 
fire and a mind purely negative, Bartholow is tormented 
by her inaccessible and useless beauty. Like Briony in 
“Fragment” too intelligent for the hfe of idle seclusion he 
is leadmg, he falls mto a neurosis such as bhghted Briony’s 
days Friends send to his aid Penn-Raven, who has a 
reputation for heahng soul-sickness 

When the poem opens Penn-Raven, with antecedents 
as obscure as Flammonde’s and a philosophy like Craig’s, 
has been Bartholow’s house guest for a year By diagnosing 
his host’s illness as arismg from illusions concerning his 
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wife’s character and from mcompatibility with his ances- 
tral traditions, he has become more than a friend, almost 
a god to him Bartholow, his health and relish for life 
restored by learning to follow his own nature and to face 
unpleasant truths, regrets only that the beautiful Gabrielle 
cannot understand and share his rejuvenation Actually, 
his cure is incomplete, for he has transferred his habit of 
ideahzmg from his wife to Penn-Raven (one wonders if 
this transference to his analyst reflects Freud or is the poet’s 
intuition), and has not completely broken the bonds of 
convention Robinson, with economy of means, reveals 
this double insuflSciency by a smgle incident When Bar- 
tholow discovers that his friend has betrayed him by seduc- 
ing Gabrielle, he spnngs at his throat, according to the 
traditional role of the husband Penn-Raven, physically the 
stronger, pins his host down and obliges him to listen to a 
discourse on the irrationality of jealousy, a remnant of the 
cave man which modem man should be ashamed of 
Gabrielle undergoes a similar ordeal of facing truth, for 
Penn-Raven, although yielding to physical passion, has 
never had illusions about her character In anger at her 
playing with him, he so convicts her of the cold negation 
of her nature that in self-abhorrence she takes hterally his 
parting words “You are too beautiful to be ahve ” Never- 
theless, all three have been mistaken about her absolute 
coldness, for she drowns herself only because she thinks 
that knowledge of her mfidelity has destroyed the last 
vestige of her husband’s regard 
His wife dead and his friend driven away, Bartholow, 
alone in his ancestral mansion, broods on the enigmas of a 
false friend who has given wise counsel and a cold wife 
who had lassed him on the forehead, saying, “You will 
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remember this,” before slipping away to the river (The 
parallel with “the kiss That flames upon your forehead” in 
“Luke Haveigal” suggests that something similar in the 
poet’s experience had engraved itself in his memory ) In 
bewilderment and grief Bartholow asks counsel of a neigh- 
bor, Umfraville, who has been observing the strange com- 
plication of the menage i trois As he tells his stoiy, guided 
by tactful questions, it dawns upon Bartholow that he had 
rejected his wife’s proffer of affection out of pnde, because 
it had come late and with her lover still in the house, and 
that Penn-Raven’s repentance had been smcere Umfraville, 
a classical scholar acquainted with the behavior of man 
throughout the ages, comments that Bartholow and his wife 
had acted according to “the poisoning inertia of custom,” 
which IS “the arch-enemy of nature ” As for Penn-Raven, 
the ambiguities of his character were neither unique nor 
rare 

What wreckage has the gentlest of us left 
Among those who have smiled and are forgotten? 
What untold inward searmg of the strong 
Has been the jest of innocence and weakness? 

Liberated by these final insights into human nature, Bar- 
tholow resolutely leaves his ancestral home to lead a life 
according to his real mclmations 
Two of the characters in the long poem are familiar 
Robinson types Umfraville, “doomed and irremediably 
defeated” by a grotesquely ugly face, and Penn-Raven, a 
parasite philosopher who hke Flammonde played so well 
that observers were “half afraid To say for certain that he 
played ” The others, Bartholow and Gabrielle, owe a great 
debt to the author of Modem Love and The Ordeal of 
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Richard Feverel The ordeal of frankness which both fear 
to pass through, the dead hand of convention which forces 
Bartholow to act the role of injured husband to the end 
and dnves Gabrielle to unnecessary suicide, are Mere- 
dithian conceptions, and Meredithian also the style, as in 
the aphoristic lines 

Our souls are foreign in us till our fears 
Attest them and they clamor to be known 
And owned, they are our slayers and our saviours, 
And we more slam than saved, 

which are easily distinguishable from the abstract manner 
native to Robinson 

Less to remembering an obscure monition 
Than to confessing an assured renascence 

From Meredith, too, comes the emphasis upon environment 
and especially upon heredity the ridicule of “atavistic 
behavior,” the fancies that Bartholow’s idealism may come 
from some unknown maternal line and that Gabrielle’s 
coldness may be a far throw-back to the fish stage m 
evolution (Karen m Tahfer was to be an “ivory fish”) 
As in The Egoist, characters tend to become abstractions, 
hke those in a morality play, and preaching goes on in 
unrealistic situations Penn-Raven, after releasing Bartho- 
low’s clutch from his throat, holds him down in a chair 
while he discourses for over sixty Imes of blank verse on 
atavism and the futility of jealous revenge a lapse of 
visualization and of humor rare in Robmson, who in smaller 
compass can morahze in a telling phrase 

How much of easy death in life there is 
Where life is easy 
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While he was composing Lancelot friends had dissuaded 
him from having Gawam talk m Meredithian epigrams, 
but now the “philosophy and sharp sayings” he had admired 
ever since he read Diema of the Crossways in his inarticulate 
college days found vent at last 
Not only is Roman Bartholow the most imitative of 
Robinson’s major efforts, but it is also the most difficult, 
demanding an effort of imagination and memory that over- 
taxes the most seasoned reader of verse on first readmg Yet 
even with imperfect understanding, the central scenes lead- 
ing to Gabrielle’s suicide, attended by the repeated symbolic 
sound at the window of 

clumsy moths indignantly 
Refusing to be free, 

are tensely dramatic Two or more readings are required 
to uncover the drama of the opening scene at breakfast, 
and on almost every page there is baffling indirection But 
indirecaon and suggestion have their peculiar tnumph in 
buildmg up the character of Penn-Raven, the most mys- 
teiious of Robinson’s parasites, whose eyes, like those of 
Amaranth to come, have superhuman power Supernally 
wise about others, himself he cannot save, and his tears as 
he departs remorsefully to resume his nomadic existence 
move even the injured Bartholow Intellectualized talk 
admirably suits Gabrielle, one of the most repellently nega- 
tive and destructive minds m American verse, even though 
Robmson gives her a final moment of piteousness like that 
of Tasker Norcross 

Built like a puzzle, Romm Bartholow required extraor- 
dmary mtellectual effort, and left the poet exhausted be- 
yond his wont It appeared m 1923 with a dedication to 
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Percy MacKaye, the most dramatic temperament among 
his friends With the encouragement and financial aid of 
friends he took his first vacation in many years, sailmg for 
England on Apnl i8, 1923 

England meant more than satisfaction of his need of 
change Of British descent, he wanted to see the country 
of his origins, a country that reconciled order with indi- 
vidual hberty, a country rich m hterary associations He 
would have gone on to France, where he owed almost as 
great a literary debt, had he been younger and not so bad 
a traveler and if there had not been the language barrier to 
circulation of his poems there For most of all he wanted 
readers m Europe, where appreciation of the finer shades 
of literary art was greater The publication of the Enghsh 
edition of his Collected Toems the previous October 
seemed to offer a likelihood of finding such readers 

He went directly to London, where he sought out “old 
ghosts,” with John Gould Fletcher as gmde to Cheapside, 
where Shakespeare had lived and the Mermaid Tavern 
stood, and with John Diinkwater for an afternoon in the 
Tower of London Quaint place names, like Wappmg Old 
Stairs, stirred his imagination Mrs St John Irvine drove 
him about the West End, in passmg the Serpentine he 
remarked that it looked like “a good place to commit 
suicide,” reminded no doubt of Harriet SheUey Alfred 
Noyes showed liim the Roman antiquities of St Albans 
Oxford and Cambridge, where Kmg’s College Chapel 
seemed as miraculous as once to Wordsworth, were his 
farthest reach Contemporary England, hard hit by the war, 
disquieted him by its need to break with its past 

He renewed acquamtance with Miss Sinclair, sought out 
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Gosse, who had welcomed The Torrent, and made a good 
friend of J C Squire, editor of The London Mercury, 
which had recently published a high estimate of the 
Collected Poems by the American poet Conrad Aiken 
But Arnold Bennett, living in luxury by diluting his quality 
(like St George in James’ “Lesson of the Master”), roused 
his dislike At a meeting of P E N he was disappointed to 
find that few writers knew his poetry He was inclined to 
think the English grudging toward American work But 
what he had counted on most, his matunty of outlook and 
his adherence to traditional verse technique with a strong 
dash of French style, really cost him English readers, who 
expected from America something in the order of Whit- 
man’s “barbaric yawp ” The work of Masters, Sandburg, 
Lindsay, and even Frost was preferred, as exotic, to verse 
which at first glance seemed not unhke that of a cultivated 
Englishman Robinson should have been warned by 
Middleton Murry’s comment on the Collected Poems the 
precedmg November “It is strange that a thing so old as 
Mr Robinson’s poetry should have come out of a country 
so new ” His presence in England could scarcely enlarge 
his audience, for unlike Frost he was no illuminating and 
magnetic reader of his own verse Nor was lectunng on 
hterary topics possible for him His verse, he concluded, 
must be left to make its way by the pnnted page (A young 
man named Auden, unknown to Robinson, would soon be 
reading him with enthusiasm ) 

In plannmg his journey, Robmson had sketched to 
Drmkwater the possibility of burying himself “m some 
quiet place with an mn and a cathedral,” to write or not to 
write, as he pleased, but to Mrs, Richards he had confessed 
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“I have a notion that New England beans and stone walls 
will get me in the end ” They did, sooner than he expected 
Before he had been abroad two months, the need to wnte 
returned, and no place seemed so attractive as Peterbor- 
ough England he had found “a strangely foreign sort of 
place that was strangely hlce home,” where he could do 
no woik, smce “Old England and New England would be 
forever fighting for the upper hold ” But travel had done 
him good “Without any change of air there would never 
have been any peace for my troubled soul ” However, 
“tluree months of unproductive change” would be “as good 
as three years ” On July 26, one day short of three months 
from arnval, he sailed for home He was at Peterborough 
early in August, ready for two months’ work 
With The Mm Who Died Twice (1924) Robmson 
returned to the theme of the artist’s life, now in terms of 
music This long poem reverses the situation of “Rem- 
brandt to Rembrandt,” where the painter tnumphs by 
force of character In Fernando Nash, Robinson has created 
a composer who cannot sufficiently control the lusts of the 
flesh, which are part of his endowment of gemus, to wait 
for inspiration Having bmlt by twenty-five a style fit to 
bear his music to the heights, he lets it rust dunng twenty 
years of dnnk and women, when he should 

have waited with his inner doors 
Unbarred to the celestial messengers 
Who may have come and gone a score of times 

Ironically he sees those messengers descend when his body 
is too much wasted by excesses to bear their message 
Patience, constant attention to his art, would have put him 
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in the immortal company of Bach, whose face so often 
rebuked him from the wall of lus room Incapable of self- 
deception, Nash acknowledges his death to art as deliberate 
sm agamst the spirit, and beats a drum for the Salvation 
Army until his ravaged body brmgs mercifully an early 
second death 

Like “Rembrandt to Rembrandt,” The Mm Who Died 
Twice brings us close to Robinson He shudders at what 
drink so nearly did to his verse (“My poetry is not such a 
slow distillation as you thmk,” he told a correspondent 
“At the time of which you wrote, I was givmg so much of 
my attention to other distillations that poetry really didn’t 
have a chance”), whde congratulating himself on the 
patient devotion to art that had saved him Nash’s “barren” 
loom, “not much larger than the iron bed /On which he 
sat,” reached by “four forbidding stairways,” reproduces 
almost photographically the room at Jim Moore’s. 

Although Nash can only pity 

the sanguine ordinary 
That has no devil and so controls himself. 

Having nothing m especial to control, 

he spurns the facile excuse that he was made “mostly out 
of hving brimstone” and set in “a somewhat fiery world ” 
His clear-sightedness concermng himself is one of the 
marks of “mviolable distinction” that give him 

A giant’s privacy of lone communion 
With older giants 

Smce Nash is a fictitious character, there was an artistic 
problem absent from “Rembrandt to Rembrandt,” where 
the reader accepts tlie fact of genius If Nash were to speak 
entirely for himself, how distinguish him from thousands 
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of failures who have made extravagant claims? Robinson 
surmounts the difficulty by reporting his confessions 
through an observer who has known his early promise and 
can recognize him in his Salvation Army metamorphosis 
Himself a composer of music, he has his doubts, but these 
vanish at length before the personahty of Nash, with its 
immense capacity for good and evil, its aura of nobihty 

there was in him always. 

Unqualified by guile and unsubdued 
By failure and remorse, or by redemption. 

The gnm nostalgic passion of the great 
For glory all but theirs 

I beheve him 

To-day as I believed him while he died. 

And while I sank his ashes in the sea 

After the epigrams and the overrefined allusiveness of 
RoTmn Bartholow, Robmson’s blank verse has returned to 
colloquial ease, winch on occasion rises to nobility and 
beauty The symphony that descends to Nash’s bed of 
debauch is introduced by haunting cadences 

Smilmg and still. 

He listened gratefully It had come at last. 

And those far sent celestial messengers 
That he had for so long a time denied 
Had found him now He had offended them. 

He had msulted and forsaken them. 

And he was not forsaken They had come. 

And in their coming had remembered only 
That they were messengers, who hlte himself 
Had now no choice, and they were tellmg him this 
In the last language of mortality, 

Which has no native barrier but the grave 

This fine poem won its author a second Pulitzer Prize 
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Dionysus m Doubt (1925) contains less of note than 
previous collections of short pieces Artistically inferior 
to “Cassandra,” the title poem and the dialogue, “Demos 
and Dionysus,” which closes the volume reflect Robinson’s 
increased uneasmess over the political immaturity of his 
countrymen after observing Enghsh maturity, and his in- 
dignation at the egregious expression of it in National 
Prohibition He was disgusted at the supine cynicism of 
prominent people who limited their protest to a furtive 
breaking of the law when their duty was to eradicate it 
from the statute books Where were the leaders in the 
democracy^ he asked in these poems and, more pictur- 
esquely, m his letters “One hundred men, who have all 
they want stored away in their cellars, could probably put 
an end to the whole business if they dared to open their 
mouths except to take a drink” In a more relaxed mood 
he informed Mrs Richards, a supporter of the Amendment 
“All human beings who are not made of putty are going 
to stimulate themselves m one way or another, and alcohol, 
in spite of Its dangers, is the least harmful of all the active 
demons Everything is dangerous which is worth having 
For example, think of poetry and music, not to mention 
fried onions and cucumbers Dr Schumann was a fairly 
successful and contented local doctor until poetry got 
him at the age of thirty The rest of his life was a slow 
debacle, if there is such a thing, and he would have died 
poor, without the aid of rum (which he never ‘abused’) if 
he hadn’t married some money . If you need any 
further example of a hfe wrecked on the foaming reefs of 
song, consider the worldly voyage of 

Your most obedient 

EA.R” 
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In the midst of clamor agamst the Versailles peace settle- 
ment, the farsighted sonnet, “The Garden of Nations,” 
suggests that the younger generations, so sure of superior 
wisdom, may bring forth, instead of stunted plants, “more 
numerous weeds and weevils ” 

As poetry, the pohtical pieces, which Robinson empha- 
sized by position, are inferior to several sonnets of char- 
acter, two fine sonnets on natural beauty, “The Sheaves” 
and “As It Looked Then,” the dialogue, “Genevieve and 
Alexandra,” a revelation of pitiful mismatmg, and “Mort- 
main,” a dramatic narrative of cross-purposes in love, 
discovered too late to save a man’s Me from waste “Mort- 
main” is one of the most movmg portrayals of New 
England reticence, whereby speech is only a surface indi- 
cation of passion and despair 

Aware that reticence had become unpopular with a 
younger generation of writers bent on displaying emanci- 
pation from Puritanism, Robmson included in this volume 
an ironic sonnet, “New England,” caricaturing their dis- 
dain When published in The Gardmer Journal for January 
31, 1924, It wounded the local patnotism of a subscriber, 
who retorted with a letter and with a poem charging 
Robmson with infidehty to his birthplace Grieved by the 
misinterpretation, the poet wrote to the editor that he had 
intended “an obhque attack upon all those who are forever 
throwing dead cats at New England for its alleged emo- 
tional and moral frigidity ” In repubhsbng the sonnet in 
Dionysus in Doubt he made his meamng obvious by re- 
moving a word of personal reference, “born,” and substi- 
tuting “we’re told” for “it seems ” Such are the trials of 
an iromst among the literal-mmded American people, who 
blindly ridicule other peoples for their deficiency m humor 
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Unconsciously Robinson was on the verge of closing 
the gap between himself and the American pubhc by pro- 
ducing a long poem innocent of irony and giving full vent 
to passion m words “I came down here with every inten- 
tion of writing some short things for a new book,” he 
reported from Peterborough in June 1925, “but my old 
fnend Tristram, whom I have been fighting off for some 
five years, finally got me by the throat and refused to 
let go ” 

That month he had seen Maine for the first time in over 
fifteen years The occasion of the visit was a Doctorate of 
Letters from Bowdoin College, which saluted him as “son 
of Marne, brought up by the shores of the lovely Kenne- 
bec, recogmzed at home and abroad as without a living 
peer in his OAvn special field of verse ” No doubt he had 
thought of that Bowdoin week end with Harry Smith 
which had brought his momentous decision to go to college 
On the way back to Peterborough he had seen for the first 
time his birthplace at Head Tide, and spent a few days 
with relatives and friends, including Ed Moore, in Gardi- 
ner The town gave him “the creeps,” he wrote Hairy 
Smith, now Professor of Greek at Amherst, so haunted was 
It with vanished faces The memory of what sorrow and 
passion could he beneath impassive manners may have had 
Its influence upon him as he sat down again in Peterborough 
to let Tnstram utter the bitterness of his self-reproach and 
jealousy alone on a Tintagel parapet while the wedding 
music for King Mark and Isolt of Ireland floats down from 
the castle “The key and color of the thing are altogether 
different from those of Merlin and Lancelot,” he wrote 
Mrs Ledoux on August 3, “and may cause some readers 
to suspect that Fm getting a little tired of hearing too much 
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about my New England reticence— which may be pretty 
true ” 

Using the freedom won by postwar writers, a freedom 
he had long known in French hterature, he expressed 
Tristram’s jealous imaginings with a naturahsm unequalled 
in his verse since “Captain Craig” and broke the sex taboo 
observed even there Tristram curses himself as one of the 
“pimps” of the “man-shaped goat” Mark, who soon will 
hold Isolt 

in his vicious arms 

And crush the bloom of her resisting life 
On his hot, watery mouth, and overcome 
The protest of her suffermg silk skin 
With his crude senile claws 

Recoil fills his mmd with images of vomitmg 

a cold soul-retching wave 
Of recogmtion 

I’d feed a sick toad to my brother 
If m my place he were not sick without it 

In impotent rage at Mark he could 

tear all the cords out of his neck 
To make a rope, and hang the rest of him 

But there is equal strength in the reticence of Isolt’s cry of 
horror 

Tristram' Tristram' 

With you m the same house' 

Fleeing the abormnable castle, obsessed by 

A flame-ht picture of Isolt alone 
With Mark, in his embiace 
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Tristram is waylaid by Queen Morgan le Fay, bent on 
seducing him, and after 

long chagrin 

Of long imprisonment, and long prisoned hate, 

he seizes her “like an ammal ” 

Jealousy, self-reproach, thwarted sevuality, and the ideal 
longing of Isolt of Brittany, Robinson imagined powerfully, 
but requited passion lay outside his experience So for the 
idyll of Tnstram’s union with Isolt of Ireland he chose as 
guide Wagner’s music, which mingles passion with the 
tossing of the sea, with danger, and the swooning, delicious 
thought of death For over four hundred lines Robinson’s 
lovers discourse of love, while the reader’s mind and imag- 
ination yawn No doubt it was good for the poet to release 
long-pent emotion, but he forgot that woids cannot do all 
that music can For the first and the last time he was 
verbose and ineffectively repetitious 
Obsessed by his theme, he wrote with unusual rapidity, 
and paid by aggravation of his old plague, insomma, and 
by the need to whip his mormng sluggishness by cold 
baths “I simply tried to do too much,” he confessed near 
the end of the summer, “and Father Time shook his scythe 
at me ” Dipping mto Morns’ e md Death of Jason and 
finding it intolerably “long-wmded,” he was struck with 
fear that his own long poems would not endure, since 
Tennyson’s Idylls “are strangely thin nowadays and Swin- 
burne’s Tristram of Lyonesse is strikingly prolix and saccha- 
rine ” He reassured himself by the thought that long poems 
were not his “only stock in trade . I like to believe 
that even without them there will be enough to justify— 
to me at any rate— a rather scrappy and not especially m- 
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iquitous existence ” Exhaustion lasted into the winter, for 
at fifty-six he had lost much of his resilience 
Returning to Peterborough to complete the poem, he 
wiote with more caution and skill “For some reason or 
other,” he informed Esther Bates, “I am having more 
trouble with the catastrophe part than anythmg else— 
chiefly, I fancy, out of a possibly too acute fear of letting 
It run over into sentimentahty— which is far worse than 
death I have already killed them [the lovers] three times, 
but they are like cats with nine lives” Humor, hitherto 
absent from the poem, twinkled for a fleeting moment in 
the mocking letter from Morgan le Fay Isolds quiet assur- 
ance, “I shall hear all you do not say to me,” speaks the 
language of perfect union more surely than the verbose 
protestations at Joyous Gard King Mark’s belated dis- 
covery of the “needlessness” of revenge and Isolt of Brit- 
tany’s drawing wisdom from bereavement end Tnst7am 
in the best Robinson manner 

In structure, the poem binds together Matthew Arnold s 
“Tristram and Iseult” and Wagner By representing Isolt 
of Brittany, left to suffer, as more pitiable than the tragic 
lovers, It begins and ends quietly, like Arnold’s poem, in 
the manner of Greek drama Within this frame of peace 
at the price of resignation lies tempestuous Wagnerian 
lyricism with recurring motifs the sea in many moods and 
the stars as symbols of passion, time, insecurity, fear, and 
death as the gate to peace Although Robinson’s rejection 
of the legendary love potion humamzes the characters, they 
are not dramatic and growing, but lyric, simple, and static 
in comparison with Robmson’s Merlin and Vivien, Lance- 
lot and Guinevere Growth is reserved for the contrasted 
minor figures, the self-bound Mark and the almost selfless 
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Isolt of Bnttany The development of Mark from sadistic 
greed to perplexed tolerance “I do not know I am 
not sure,” is Robinson’s characteristic contribution to the 
legend 

The longest of Robinson’s poems, Tristiam was finally 
completed in September 1926, and polished with unre- 
mittmg care He felt he could never write anothei, “but 
probably I shall, for some diseases are incurable In cen- 
tunes to come, when there may not be any more art, 
perhaps poetry will be treated and cured, and the victim 
be converted mto a useful bricklayer Sometimes the future 
looks like that Especially when one has just written 4400 
lines that only the heroic few will read ” 

But this time readers had no need to be heroic, and they 
were not few Tnstrcan offered no character emgmas and 
emotional complexities like Roman Bartholow, demanded 
no special interest in the artist and his problems like The 
Man Who Died Twice, did not double back upon itself 
like Merlin, had none of “Captain Craig’s” confusing 
mixture of straightforwardness and irony, humor and seri- 
ousness, and was not so highly concentrated as the short 
poems A wider audience awaited it That it became very 
wide was the result of commercial accident and the faith 
of one of the poet’s most intelligent admirers 

The Literary Guild, just launched, was meeting so much 
opposition from bookstores because of the reduced prices 
at which Its choices were offered, that it was considering 
means of mollifying them In the decision of the Macmillan 
Company to sell Tristram to the bookstores at the Guild 
rate, Carl Van Doren saw the opportunity of a conciliatory 
gesmre which would also give the Guild “a reputation for 
taste and courage” by aidmg a poet he had long admired 
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He proposed Tristram as the Guild’s third offering to its 
subscriber, and found Joseph Wood Krutch and other 
members of its board of judges in hearty agreement The 
enthusiasm of its advertismg manager, a former promoter 
of automobile sales, for the poem after an overmght reading 
seemed a good omen for its popularity To fulfill the en- 
gagement to provide subscribers with books at below 
market price, the Guild asked Mark Van Doren to write a 
biographical and critical introduction to Robinson to 
accompany Tristram 

The Guild gave the public a taste of what was commg 
by arranging a reading in the Little Theater of passages 
from the poem by Mrs August Belmont (the actress, 
Eleanor Robson) Robinson feared that no one would 
come, and refused to appear His utmost concession was to 
wait for his fnends in the theater lounge To his astonish- 
ment and rehef he found the theater full to overflowing 
While he waited nervously, out of sight, Carl Van Doren 
praised “the finest Tristram poem in the English language” 
and introduced Mrs Belmont After the reading, the poet’s 
admirers crowded into the lounge to shake his hand With 
red spots of excitement m his cheeks and his tongue loos- 
ened by the sttmulus of success, he was for once almost 
at ease 

When he learned that the Guild was ordering 12,000 
copies from his pubhshers, who had lutherto sold only two 
or three thousand of each of his long poems, he said to 
Carl Van Doren “I hope you don’t have too many left ” 
Not only was the entire number dismbuted by the Guild, 
but the regular trade edition sold several times more, the 
total sales for the year being 57,475 copies The author’s 
royalties, including small sums from anthologies and similar 
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sources, amounted to Si 4,5 3 5 “which isn’t so bad for blank 
verse,” he remarked to his friend Isaacs, who became his 
business adviser A third Pulitzer Pn/e bionsfht another 
thousand But he was assailed by a novel anxiety The 
popularity of the poem might indicate that the quality of 
his work had fallen off Fi lends had to reassure him 
Tristram went on selling, even in the trough of the depres- 
sion, 1932, when the Collected Poems dropped to 723 
copies. It sold 1,846 Still better, it raised the circulation of 
his later volumes to over three times the average of their 
predecessors 

There was no further reason for financial insecurity, and 
ithe last of his debts could be paid, but so deeply had 
■poverty eaten into his soul that he did not slacken his labor 
'of writing When one of the many hopeful spints of the 
late 1920’s proposed to show him how to make one hundred 
per cent on his money, he said he “would lather keep what 
he had ” In renewing correspondence wath his old friend 
Gledhill in 1930, he remarked “I have been ovei a more 01 
less rough road, but on the whole haven’t much to growl 
about A fellow in my trade mustn’t expect too much at- 
tention from a hard-boiled, child-minded world, and the 
wonder is that I haven’t been exterminated long before 
now” He lived simply and continued his generosity to 
those who seemed down and out, even to French, now so 
insanely jealous that Robinson feared for Ins life In vain 
Isaacs tried to protect him fiom panhandlers Chief among 
his public benefactions was a iagnostic laboratory for 
the Gardmer Hospital in memory of his brother, Dr Dean 
Robinson 

In his Introduction to the Letteis (1929) of his friend 
Thomas Sergeant Perry, who died the year after the pub- 
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lication of Tristram, Robinson said “As I have no personal 
acquaintance with Mr T S Eliot and Mr Van Wyck 
Brooks, It will do no harm to mention here his lively and 
especial interest in their work ” By such scrupulousness he 
stood apart from the debased hteiary ethics of the penod, 
which did not discourage logrolling or unblushmg public 
laudation of close friends and connections He did nothing 
to exploit his own success The poems that followed were 
not catchpenny rephcas of Tristram They were not 
launched by hterary “teas” or advertised by his appearance 
on the program of some department store “literary week ” 
He contmued to refuse to address women’s clubs or to read 
pubhcly from his verse After the informal reception in the 
Little Theater lounge, he never permitted himself to be 
liomzed To avoid persistent tufthunters, he spent more of 
each year m Boston, where Mrs Perry provided him with 
the refuge of a studio He accepted no more honorary 
degrees, though he would have made an exception of 
Harvard, toward which he felt a strong loyalty It was not 
the fault of the Harvard faculty, where he had had 
admirers from the first, that no invitation came 
Before the postwar bubble burst, he composed Caven- 
der's House, a long poem exposing the weakness of the 
idol of the moment, the big businessman With Ibsen on 
his desk, Robinson plunged the reader into the last scene of 
the last act of a domestic tragedy The setting, an unlighted, 
deserted manor house at midmght, misled some reviewers 
and many readers into interpretmg as a dialogue with a 
ghost what was a monologue, a colloquy of the busmess- 
man with a projection of his own imagination The situa- 
tion had antecedents in Browning’s “My Last Duchess” 
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and Meredith’s Egoist Cavender, a dynamic captam of 
industry accustomed to obedience and to absolute material 
possession, marries Laramie for her beauty and apparent 
lack of mind and individuality She has a mind, neverthe- 
less, though It works unlike his, by subtle indiiection, and 
she retaliates on his masterfulness by arousing his jealousy, 
replying to his accusations with an enigmatic smile At 
length he goads her to a scornful response, whereupon he 
throws her over a cliff But this exercise of his power only 
reveals its limits With Laramie dead, he can never learn 
whether she was really false She is accounted a suicide, 
and he is free to leave their home for lestless travel, ob- 
sessed by his unanswered and unanswerable question 
The poem opens with his stealthy return to his house 
after ten years’ absence, durmg which it has gradually 
dawned upon him that his wife had an individuality he 
should have respected and that the universe has laws 
stronger than he, stronger than all the laws of man. The 
beauty of the poem lies m the subtle piogiession of the 
debate within his mmd with the image of his dead Laramie, 
now his implacable judge, toward relinquishment of the 
last vestige of his possessiveness and surrender to human 
law, the earthly representative of the moral law of the 
umverse Unexpectedly, the surrender is not an ultimate 
anguish, but release from all anguish 

He was afraid 

Only of peace He had not asked for that, 

He had not earned or contemplated it. 

And this could not be peace that frightened him 
With wonder, coming like a stranger, slowly, 
Without shape or name, and unannounced— 

As if a door behmd him in the dark. 
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And once not there, had opened silently, 

Or as if Laramie had answered him 

In The Gloty of the Nightingales (1930) the fullness of 
Robinson’s powers appeared for the last time in a long 
poem, dedicated appropnately to the memory of Alfred 
Louis, who had inspired his first poem of length Again it 
was a study of an egoist, an egoist more cultivated and 
intelligent than Cavender Nightmgale, living on inherited 
wealth and accustomed to easy conquest of all that lay 
about him in Sharon, a New England city of fifty thou- 
sand, first met defeat when Agatha refused hun, preferring 
the poor and idealistic Malory, for whom he had a warm 
youthful fnendship such as Robinson had felt for Smith 
and Gledhill, and whom his money had aided to become a 
bactenologist Conceahng resentment, Nightingale had 
bided his time, which came when he learned that a mine, in 
which he had mvested and m which Malory had sunk an 
entire legacy, was worthless He withdrew his own money 
without warmng Malory, at a moment suited to kill 
Agatha by the shock Nightingale secretly rejoiced at her 
grave, for she was the only thing he wanted which someone 
else had acquired 

These events have taken place before the beginning of 
the poem, which mtroduces Malory, a broken man, passmg 
through Sharon on his way to shoot Nightingale, who has 
built a magmficent house on the seacoast, and then to end 
his own misery Fmding the house, he nerves himself to 
hear the voice he had loved in youth He is unprepared for 
the sight of Nightingale in a wheel chair, to his practiced 
eye doomed to death by disease Nature has beaten him to 
the revenge, or God Both Malory and Nightingale recog- 
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mze the futility of revenge in a world governed by Emei- 
sonian laws of compensation In mocking possession of the 
“house /Which he had always wanted, by the sea,” Night- 
ingale confesses his vanity and his lust, and then fills the 
void of Malory’s life with the vision of what a bacteiiolo- 
gist could do for suffering humanity Bequeathing his house 
and his fortune to his boyhood friend foi a hospital, he 
sends him off for a drive, during which he shoots himself 
Commending Nightingale’s courage, Malory finds himself 
left with no escape “From the long sentence of his use- 
fulness ” 

With more naturalness and clarity than Robinson’s other 
poems of comparable length. The Glory of the Nightin- 
gales employs his favorite device of plunging into an action 
far advanced and letting past events appear bit by bit Each 
of Its six sections is a poem in itself, and yet cumulative 
and forward-looking The two characteis aie admirably 
individualized in thought and speech The desptiate Malory 
sees the sun rise 

Like a fire to burn the world, with all its anguish, 

And all its evil evidence of man, 

and as a bacteriologist thinks of the human body as “This 
treacherous and imperfect house of man ” The shiew d 
reprobate Nightmgale dismisses Malory’s ill-placed sym- 
pathy for his fellow victims, Absolom Spinner and his 
seduced wife 

She was not a wife, 

She was a fruity sort of Cyprian fungus, 

With arms and legs, the brain-pan of a chicken. 

And all the morals of a pleasant monkey 

* • • * 
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His only currency 

Worth counting in his triumph was a freedom 

To be a fool and he had more of it 

Than he could use Spinner had everything, 

And had it for three years m tropic bloom 
Before it might have faded, or become 
Only an occupation, or a duty, 

Spinnei died He fell down under a dray, 

And died 

The same withering ridicule Nightingale turns on himself 
in recalling his days of blind vanity Robinson’s comments 
as narrator have characteristic edge 

How many a one we meet 
Would somewhat rather see us in a coffin, 

Is not a thought for any far pursuit 
On our part 

Nothing moved Robinson more than the sadness of 
broken friendship In feeling it he is intimate with both the 
idealist Malory and the repentant realist Nightingale 
Sudden remembrance of the attractive young Nightmgale 
unnerves Malory at the pitch of his resolve to kill. 

Like a desolating cry of an old music, 

Long unheard, and falling strange in a new place 

Lacerated love turns to reluctant admiration as he feels the 
charm of Nightingale’s candid, humorous, and wise con- 
fession of the degeneration of his character, rmned by a 
single flaw, and the courage of suicide after restitution wans 
back his old esteem The style heightens to a threnody as 
he gazes on the body 

You were blind. Nightingale, but never afraid 
And your dark glass is broken 
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There are still larger issues than the tragic relations of 
friends Both see that Malory has duties transcending his 
personal misfortune Nightingale, enlightened by incurable 
disease, repeats the theme of “The Man Against the Sky,” 
the unimaginable horror, in terms of mateiialism, of imlhons 
hopelessly ill, condemned to 

indignant uselessness, 

And misery too merciless and too harsh, 

And undeserved, to be explainable 
To eyes of earth 

(In the year of the poem’s publication Robinson made the 
gift to the Gardiner Hospital ) 

Consciousness of the natural world, far older than man, 
is stronger here than elsewhere in Robinson Malory’s 
conviction of having reached his last day on earth makes 
him cling to every familiar object 

a blank vision of oblivion 
Clulled him with an irrelevance of regret 
That he should never see that elm again— 

As if a landmark had a language older 
Than his, and a long eloquence that only 
Ruin could understand 

[Malory] stood looking at the ocean, which he saw 
As men had seen it who were not yet men 

Both he and Nightingale read the fate of man in the moods 
of the sea, of which Robinson had abiding impressions from 
his Marne youth In their dilf erent ways, they have to learn 
humihty, and it is the immensity of the ocean that helps 
them accept it The ocean wntes the last words of Night- 
ingale’s epitaph 
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There was nothing left of Nightingale but silence, 

And a cold weight of mystery that was man, 

And was no longer man— as waves outside 
Were cold and still, and were no longer waves 

With The Glory of the Nightingales Robinson is in 
autumnal glory, his lordship of language ummpaired, his 
wisdom growing in his sixtieth year But Matthias at the 
Boor falls off decidedly It repeats the chastening of the 
businessman who thinks himself perfect, but Matthias is by 
no means so complex or mterestmg as Cavender or Night- 
ingale, and the means of his chastemng— the successive 
suicides of two friends and his wife in the same spot- 
hovers between symbol and reahsnc improbability to a 
degree that somehow escaped the author’s vigilant sense of 
humor Yet Matthias’ discovery that he must be bom again 
inspired the fine poem “Nicodemus,” which Robmson used 
as the title for his last collection of short pieces, published 
in 1932 

Short poems demand a wire-drawn concentration, a 
fusion of thought and emotion, which taxes the strength 
of advancing age Robinson had taken it as happy evidence 
of vigor that the sardonic “Hector Kane,” a practical joke 
of nature’s on human presumption m the vein of Thomas 
Hardy, should have come to him immediately after 
Cavender's House Of the ten short poems in Nicodemus, 
two— the title poem and “Sisera”— are admirable instances 
of the flexibility of his style The colloquy of Nicodemus 
and Caiaphas, representatives of State and Church, intro- 
duce us to high pohtics From his furtive mght visit to 
Jesus, a black robe stiU hiding his bnlliant costume of the 
potentate, Nicodemus has come to tell the High Pnest that 
the new prophet has made dead men live and convinced 
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him that men like himself are spiritually dead With a sneei 
at the lowly carpenter, the High Priest maintains his satis- 
faction with the religious laws of Judea and the civil laws 
of Caesar, which the “charlatan” will meddle with at his 
peril When Nicodemus interprets this threat as concealing 
fear, Caiaphas, though graver, is unmoved Finding pio- 
traction of their conversation useless, the noble uses to say 
he will not come again The High Piiest, noting the black 
robe and knowing his visitor’s antecedents, has the last 
word 

You are one of us, 

And you wiH save yourself at the last hour 

Nicodemus departs in tears at the vision of courage and 
1 enunciation beyond his capacity 
From the suavity and complacency of high Jewish 
society under the Romans, “Sisera” takes us back to the 
heroism, the fanaticism, and the savagery of eaily Hebrew 
history “I have also been reading the Old Testament, a 
most bloodthirsty and perilous book for the young,” 
Robinson had written to Mrs Richards, “Jehovah is be- 
yond doubt the worst character in fiction ” His retelling 
of the famous story of Jael and Sisera emphasizes the 
lengths to which a servant of the tribal god would go if 
she were a woman We follow Sisera’s desperate flight 
from the battle that has destroyed his army toward the 
supposedly neutral tent of Heber the Kenite, and listen to 
Jael’s crooning voice as with maternal care she lulls the 
weary warrior to the sleep that will know no waking The 
Hebrew general Barak arrives, describing with cruel 
laughter how his troops stopped to watch Sisera’s flight, 
sure he would be caught in Jael’s trap But the hard pro- 
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fessional soldier is not prepared for what he sees the 
Philistine murdered in his sleep 

He stared at Sisera’s head, 

Where the nail was, and slowly shook his own 
Before he spoke “I am not sure of this,” 

He said, and looked at her uncertainly, 

As if to ask, for the first time, perhaps— 

Whose hand held death for him She who did this 
Might one day flout her fealty to Jehovah 
And lust for Baal She might do anythmg 

Jael is unmoved by the reproof The poem ends upon her 
song of triumph, meant for the ears of Deborah, who has 
prophesied Sisera’s overthrow and, being a woman, will 
understand 

The speed and fire of “Sisera” are in the best tradition 
of heroic verse How surely Robinson could vary blank 
verse for effects poles apart may be seen from comparison 
of the conclusion of “Nicodemus” with the resonant and 
triumphant opemng of “Sisera” that followed on the next 
page of the volume 

Caiaphas rubbed his hands together slowly, 

Smiling at Nicodemus, who was holding 
A black robe close to him and feelmg it 
Only as darkness that he could not see 
All he could see tlirough tears that blinded him 
To Caiaphas, to himself, and to all men 
Save one, was one that he had left alone. 

Alone m a bare room, and not afraid 

We turn the page to find 

From Taanach to Harosheth, by the nver, 

Barak had driven Sisera and his thousands 
Till there were only a last few of them 
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Alive to feel, while there was time to feel, 

Jehovah’s hand and Israel’s together, 

Smiting invincibly 

Robinson wrote no more short poems When asked why, 
he would reply “I am over sixty ” 

Long poems he could still cieate, although he felt 
increasingly the strain of holding for months incidents and 
ideas in a certain order in his mind When he retmned from 
the Veltin Studio to Colony Hall on summer afternoons, 
striking at mosquitoes that pursued him over the meadow, 
his feet dragged and there were ominous patches of red 
on his cheek bones At dinner he smoked many Sweet 
Caporals He played pool, with boyish eagerness to win, 
before he retired to his room upstairs with a detective story 
(any would do so long as it had no literary merit) to woo 
sleep by disti acting his mind from the cieative effort of the 
day He slept badly and reappeared weary-eyed and with- 
out appetite “I wish my breakfast had more sparkles m it,” 
he would sigh 

Swaying gently in his studio rocker and gazing through 
a long avenue of tall pines at Monadnock, he would re- 
sume the search for elusive words The best ideas and 
images often came just as he must leave for dinner Once 
a word he had striven for all day flashed upon him when 
his hand was on the door Turning back, he scribbled it 
hastily The next mormng he found in dismay that he 
could not read what he had written “And it never would 
come back,” he said, musmg on the mysteries of the human 
mmd Fmal drafts of the poems, in minute penaled hand- 
wntmg, offered difficulties even for the myopic eyes of 
the playwright Esther Bates, who for many years had pre- 
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pared his typescripts “When” and “where” were indis- 
tinguishable and marks of punctuation faint, although he 
was a sticklei foi the exact notation of pauses Indications 
of revision were chiefly cuts Apparently he pondered long 
before setting anything upon paper 

After Tnstram he indulged his taste in red neckties, but 
fame in no way altered his habits or manner “His face is 
very thin,” reported a newcomer to the Colony, “and his 
expression a mixture of timidity and aloofness His eyes are 
so mysterious that one doesn’t make up one’s mind about 
them at first meeting He is so retmng that he wouldn’t 
ask to )oin the two youngsters who were playmg pool last 
night They both were embryonic poets and of course 
would thmk it the height of presumption to invite him 
Isn’t It pathetic that a man of his fame should be so shy> 
It means that modest people are afraid to bother him, and 
he gets bothered by the bold and insensitive ” One mormng 
at breakfast he presented a case of conscience How could 
he return a postage stamp enclosed in a request for his 
autograph without giving the autograph at least on the 
envelope or else troubling someone to answer for him^ 
Although he never thought of asking special privileges, 
the Colonists left free the first chair at the first table as one 
entered the dining room, which he had formed the habit 
of dropping into so as to be least observed, and they passed 
about the word that he should be included in the first pool 
game after dmner When newcomers one summer, inspired 
by the Youth Movement before Hider had made it odious, 
rushed to monopolize the pool table as a protest against 
respect for age and achievement, fellow Colonists were 
indignant, but not Robinson The pronoun “I,” promment 
in the letters to Smith, Gledhill, and Latham, had long ago 
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almost disappeared from his correspondence, and his con- 
versation, still laconic, baffled Boswells by its impersonality 
His struggles and sorrows, which few suspected, came out 
only when one avoided leading questions and let him 
ruminate until he forgot he had hearers Once he drifted 
into mentioning traits he had observed among Italian 
laborers while working in the subway, and then fell silent, 
lost in memories A young woman of conventional social 
habits broke what she thought an awlcward pause in the 
conversation by exclaiming, “How interesting, Mr Robin- 
son' You must have enjoyed studying them'” Startled, he 
replied passionately, “On the contrary, I despised myself 
because I couldn’t get a better job,” and changed the 
subject 

Although a stimulatmg listener, reflecting every shade 
of meamng in his dark eyes, he still agonized over his 
incapacity to express himself accurately in conversation 
What speech cost him, he revealed m an apologetic letter 
to a close fnend “Please don’t worry over what I say and 
don’t mean, and remember that it is with the greatest 
difficulty and by the most careful study and enunciation 
of every syllable that I can make myself understood at all ” 
Nevertheless, the wisdom of his dry humoi had become 
legendary, as in the story of advice he had given A courtly 
Frenchman had begun kissing a fellow Colonist, an Amen- 
can spmster of sixty, on the forehead as a morning greeting 
Pleased at first, she soon developed misgivings, and con- 
sulted Robmson as to whether it would be prudent to let 
the homage continue “Does he ever kiss you at any other 
time than at breakfast^” the poet inquired When the reply 
was “No,” he decided “Well, I thmk it’s all nght ” His 
silence could be devastating A practitioner of one of the 
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other arts, finding him alone, thought to compliment him 
by saying he had heard him called “the American Brown- 
ing ” There was no reply for what seemed five minutes, 
then the drawl, “Well, people are hkely to call you 
anything ” 

But usually he listened without comment to the most 
naive literary judgments or to the proffered info rma tion 
that The Faerie Qiieene was written in Ireland and that 
Verlaine was a poet he ought to read It was puzzling to 
see among his intimates not only distinguished writers but 
also some decidedly on the dull side or boisterous, untd one 
learned that such a one had praised his verse when there 
were few to praise or had lent him money, and that he was 
tolerating a loquacious bore because the poor man was 
recovering from a nervous breakdown and needed constant 
society to escape from melancholia The dependence of 
authors on the caprices of popular taste weighed on his 
mind “Poor X,” he would muse aloud, “I don’t know what 
he is going to live on, now the kmd of wntmg he does has 
gone out of fashion ” 

Pity for the weak made him stern toward the presump- 
tuous “Y thinks himself a great man, now the reviewers are 
praising his new book,” he could remark with acid amuse- 
ment When a writer of mediocre verse who had made 
money by a lucky plunge mto flashy fiction alighted from 
an immoderately large car to patromze the Colony, Robin- 
son met him with ironic aloofness Apparently without 
social defenses, he adroitly shook off lion-hunters and froze 
impertinent fatmlianties Loving his country with a jealous 
love, he suffered from the spectacle of brashness and folly 
among his countrymen. Newspaper stones of Marathon 
dancing or tree-sitting provoked him to say, “That’s pe- 
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culiarly American foolishness ” Permitting the small farmei 
to be ruined seemed the greatest national cahmity of his 
time Yet ignorant and tactless people could liuit him sorely 
by unfavorable comment on his vcisc “It seems that some 
of my best work is in it,” he wiotc to a Colonist of The 
Glory of the Nightingales, “but it is appaiently too much 
for the newspaper ciitics At any late they are writing 
some surpassing nonsense about it, which the publishers 
won’t like ” 

Even in his semipubhc situation at Petei borough, where 
every visitor wanted him pointed out, he managed to have 
a private hfe Theie weie disappearances over Sunday with 
old friends, there was flank discussion of literature at table 
or by the Colony Hall fireplace when he found himself in 
a group that seemed to deserve his opinions lie did some 
serious readmg even while undei the stiess of composing 
Among contemporaiy writers he piefeircd those who 
viewed hfe with sombei realism, like Dean Inge, or pro- 
duced highly finished art, like Isak Dincscn in her Seven 
Gothic Tales and Virginia Woolf tie was visibly pleased 
when one of his hearers reported that Robert Frost, lectui- 
ing at Amherst, said that “Robinson knew the art of poetry ” 
The pretentious stiiving for greatness m the later dramas 
of O’Neill amused hrai, but the cult of Gertrude Stem 
seemed a bad omen for literature Most he enjoyed re- 
reading favorites of his youth Wordswoith, Cowpei’s 
Task, Wuthenng Heights (the amazing work of “a mere 
child”), Dickens, and Thackeray Major Pendenms was the 
greatest character creation in English fiction and Pendenms 
an ideal novel, with real people m an interesting social scene 
and little plot to get in their way But Thackeray’s great 
weakness, m fiction as in life, was women. Robinson would 
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have respected him more if he had either run away with 
Mrs Biookfield or renounced her 

Although his vein of poetry ran thin after Ntcodemus^ 
his final narratives, Talifer (1933), Amaranth (1934), and 
the posthumous King Jasper (1935) are absorbing docu- 
ments m the history of his mind, which, no longer feehng 
the necessity of veiling its opimons, pours itself out on 
paper 

In Talifer humor gets the upper hand and solves the 
Roman Bartholow triangle as pure comedy When Tahfer, 
a stiller, less intelligent vanation of the ancestor-dominated 
Bartholow% makes the mistake of jilting Althea for an 
“ivory fish,” the beautiful, pedantic, and cold Karen, 
Doctor Quick (Penn-Raven without mystery) releases him 
by running olf with her to England Kaien soon tires of 
Quick, who returns after two years to receive a joyful 
“home-brcakei’s welcome” from Talifer and his new wife, 
the thoroughly normal and gay Althea Quick’s comment 
on the situation, addressed to their infant son in his pram, 
IS that of the Shavian hero who has found “a moral in his 
immorality ” 

Amaranth concludes the series of poems on the life of 
the artist Although the theme of mistaken vocation is 
generalized to include medicine, law, invention, and the 
church, stress is upon misfit writers, composers, and 
painters The dedication of this poem to the memory of 
Dr Dean Robinson has led astray commentators who hai e 
not reflected upon the fact that Dean did not choose 
unsuitable work of his own volition, and that he did not 
lack intellectual qualifications for medicine What set 
Robinson to w'-riting Amaranth was his long observation c'f 
men and women with the urge for artisnc creation bet 
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without the talent, who were temporanly encouraged by 
the boom of the mneteen-twenties “The Lite twenties,” 
Carl Van Doren has recorded m Three Worlds, “were a 
golden age for writers Volume aftci volume of 
minor poetry appeared, as much because there were more 
publishers as because there were more poets News- 
papers and magazines, with an eye to book advertisements, 
gave space to book reviews The leading reviewers had 
influence, or were thought to have it, and were courted by 
publishers Most of the reviewers were honest enough, 
though they might not know much about literature, and 
might fall into loose enthusiasms ovei books that were 
better than the daily run ” Then came the depression of 
the ’thirties, hittmg writers and artists possibly even harder 
than It hit businessmen Until W P A projects got uiidei 
way with a change of admimstiation, the plight of the less 
competent was desperate Robinson, meeting many of them 
at the MacDowell Colony and elsewhere, pitied them as 
only he could pity He saw their situation as woise than 
that of genius stiugglmg against popular incomprehension, 
for Rembrandt and his like had been sustained by con- 
sciousness of their high vocation But consider the case of 
those mistaken in their estimate of themselves, like the 
classic example of the painter Benjamin Haydon oi of the 
many obscure, including Robmson’s old acquaintance 
Joseph French Or Robinson hmiself, had he, and not the 
magazine editors, been mistaken about the quality of his 
verse What anguish might be saved if men made no false 
judgment of their vocation, or admitted their error before 
too many years were wasted' Some indeed, like Robinson’s 
O’Leary, a “Shadrach of the Gleam,” were wise enough 
to escape the fiery furnace of art before it scorched them 
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to cmdeis But others far more numerous were martyrs 
to illusion 

Amaranth, “the flower that never fades,” is Robinson’s 
symbol f oi reality Some of the misfits who steel themselves 
to face him aie thereby cured of illusion and find useful 
work, others, feeling life unbearable without it, put an end 
to themselves Miss Watchman, who preferred wnting to 
truth or life, crumbles into dust Throughout the narrative, 
appropriately a nightmare because concerned with the stuff 
of dreams, appears Robinson’s conviction that art must 
have “roots” in hfe and truth “Sinners in art” splash color 
about without learning to draw, in the behef that “there 
are short roads To glory without form ” After ridic uling 
the cult of “pure poetry” in the account of Pmk 

He cuts and sets his words 
With an exotic skiU so scintillating 
That no two neophytes that worship them 
Are mystified in the same way exactly 
All who believe themselves at one with him 
Will have a private and a personal Pink 
And their unshared interpretation of him— 

Robinson reaffirms his conviction that poetry should illu- 
minate life 

. Poets, whatever the end, 

Should know a little more than most of us 
Of our obscurities 

His last work. King Jasper, which he playfully called 
his “treatise on economics,” concludes the poems on ma- 
terial success The decision to write it had come on the 
announcement of the bank holiday m 1933, which pub- 
lished to the world the mcompetence and cowardice of the 
captains of industry and finance who had ruled the Umted 
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States for so long The poem was an allegory, for signs of 
the approaching collapse of capitalism seemed universal 
With consciousness of personal tiiumph he called it Kmg 
Jaiper, after the Jasper County Mine in which the last of 
his father’s money had been lost 
Jasper, who has built up an industrial kingdom by ex- 
ploiting the brains of the inventor Hebron, has for his 
queen Honona— convention and good foim The kingdom 
IS threatened with destruction by Hebron’s son, who m 
eagerness to avenge his father, whom Jasper has let die in 
poverty, has become a communist, and with reform from 
within by Jasper’s son, who has fallen under the influence 
of Zoe, knowledge which sustains life Reared by a mys- 
terious “wise one” who resembles Robinson’s Merlin, Zoe 
lb the poet’s mouthpiece She hates Hebion’s 

Assurance of his powei to serve the world 
When he is doing his villainous W'orst in it, 

yet she finds Jasper too complacently ignoiant and Honona 
too inflexible to save their kingdom by refonn, Fnghtened 
by the shape of thmgs to come, Honona kills herself, her 
son IS shot dead in the revolt of Jasper’s workers stirred up 
by young Hebron, Jaspei dies of grief and defeat Zoe, 
stabbing Hebron with her kmfc of knowledge, escapes the 
rum of the kingdom, to remain 

sorry for man 

Always and for the curse of time on man 
That shrieks to him unheard from history 

It’s well for folly 

That centunes are so many, and far to count 
Fools against fools have a long time to fight 
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Nevertheless, there must be some meaning m the voi’d 

No GoJ, 

No Law, no purpose, could have huched for sport 
Out of warm v'ater and slime, a war foi hie 
That was unnecessary, and far better 
Had never been— if man, as we behold him. 

Is all it means 

All who meditate must acknowledge God 

I don’t say what God is, but it’s a name 
That somehow answers us when t\e aie driven 
To feel and think how little we haie to do 
With what we are 

From Merlm, “Cassandra,” and “The Man Against the 
Sky,” Robinson had gathered his final words on the nddlc 
of the universe 

The summer before his sixty-fourth buthday, he said to 
Esther Bates “Most of the poetic fellows hai e curled up 
before coming to my age— excepting the Greek tragedians 
who kept themselves healthy and happy by writing about 
nothing but murder and worse ” Laboi over Amatanth the 
following year brought a succession of severe headache'- 
But the idea of King Jasper took hold, and he diove himself 
another summer Returning to New York, he confessed 
severe abdominal pain 

On Christmas Day, he wrote to the present writer’s wife 
“Poetry is likely to be expensive m one way or another ” 
Late m January 1935 he underwent an exploratne opera- 
tion at the New York Hospital, which retealcd cancer too 
far developed to be removed He seemed to accept a leport 
that hid the truth, but he had not sufficient energ) to leave 
his bed Among many visitors, French slipped in under an 
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assumed name, demanding money Robinson gave him 
twenty-five dollars 

Looking over the typescript of King Jasper in Maich, 
he was distfirbed to find an error which had escaped both 
Torrence and Ledoux For the perfection he sought, he 
insisted on re-examimng the entire text Too weak to work 
alone, he hstened and corrected while Isaacs read Once he 
interrupted to change the name of the Queen from Her- 
mione to Honoria. On April 3, Kmg Jasper was ready for 
the prmter Three days later its author was dead 
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II ^ \ R IS poetry” In rhcpcispccme of ihiee decades 

Amy Lowell’s tribute of 1919 has taLen on wider 
O meaning The authenticity ol Robinson’s gift, his 
single-minded devotion to it and complete dependence 
upon It foi j livelihood made him a test of the ability of 
Ameiican poetry to snivne the two decades before 191a, 
when the odds against it weie tremendous The only other 
poets of significant achievement then writing, Santayana 
and Fiost, had other stiings to their bow'- For Robinson it 
w’^as poctiy 01 nothing 

The first anthology m which his \cise appeared Sted- 
' man’s Awericm Anthology of 1901, aecuiately character- 
' izcd the turn of the centuiy as a “twilight inttival, wnth 
minor voices and their tentative modes and tones ” Except 
* for Robmson, whose staruic Sttdman failed to measure, 
Santayana, w'hom he virtuall}' ignoicd, and Frost, whom 
he did not mention, tlie judgment holds today Poetiy 
failed to compete for the attention of the Ameiican male 
against the claims of a continent to be exploited industrially 
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and against matcnihstic science, which after Darwin seemed 
to show mankind wholly under the s\\ ay of the mechanical 
liws of matter and motion The humanities, the soil of 
w'nch poetrv is the flowci, pcisistcd on condition of de- 
liumanizing themsehes Histoi}' and philosophy ceased to 
count themsehes among the arts Gieek and Latin, on the 
dcfensiie against the ehaige of uselessness, tried to justify 
tliemsclves as “scientific ' philology and “scientific” lit- 
erary histoiy, and the study of modem languages and 
liteiatuies followed then example It was the fashion to 
explain even literary creation in mechanical terms Science 
and business weie sacrosanct The life of action and the 
life of intellect alike diew viiile Americans away from 
poetiy, kuving It to women and the mteimediate sex as an 
elegant leeomplishmcnt an outdated ornament 

As the main stream of Ameiiean life turned away from 
poerr'v, poets withdiew fiom life 1 he periodicals, which 
chiefl} sustained them, had three- fourths of their ciicula- 
tioii among women, according to IVilliam Dean Howells 

omen of the comfortable classes, cushioned from the 
rude shocks of the competime struggle in which their 
husbands and sons ncic engaged, shiank from verse that 
touched upon that struggle or its results The poetry that 
appealed to them spoke of ideals, not “sordid reality,” 
dwelt wdiolly in the realm of beautv, expurgating its lan- 
guage as xvell IS its themes The feminization of poetry, 
of which Bvron and Keats had foiebodmg, was almost 
c omplete 

Robinson w hose mind w as neither historical nor philo- 
sophical suffered fiom this plight of poetry for a long time 
betore he understood its causes From the first he was 
acutely aware of his difference from other boys and young 
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men m likmg poetry and preferring writmg it to a life of 
action When he tried to publish, he found the kmd of 
verse he wiote unacceptable to editors, who knew the 
taste of their feminine readers In his humor, in his irony, 
in his facing facts he was close to his male contemporaries 
in Maine, who did not like the poetry they saw because it 
had no relation to life as they knew it Now and then 
women, like Emily Dickinson, admired intellectual \alues 
in poetry, and their number was increasing with better 
education and greater liberty, but at the outset his potential 
audience w’^as masculine By restoring intellectual virtues 
to poetry and by enlarging its province to include every 
aspect of life, he slowly won back the male readers it had 
had m all preceding centuiies But the process was almost 
unbearably slow to a man who had staked his life on it 
With a normal youth’s gusto for the fullness of experi- 
ence, Robinson found poetic utterance, once universal in 
Shakespeare, restricted to an area whose narroivness few 
now under fifty can conceive There was not only the 
taboo which had bowdlerized Shakespeare, there was re- 
nunciation of the medieval freedom, reasserted by the 
Romanticists, to mix comedy and tragedy, ugliness and 
beauty, as they are mingled in daily life After Byron and 
Keats had come the finicky aestheticism of Tennyson, 
agamst which Browning, Wbtman, and Kiplmg were still 
unsuccessful protests Why Kipling’s vocabulary was a 
breath of fresh air to Robinson, it now requires exercise of 
the historical imagmation to comprehend In 1898 Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich could wnte of it thus to Richard Watson 
Gilder “At a time when it is supposed to be poetical to 
write ‘Gawd’ instead of God and otherwise to mutilate 
God’s choicest language, perhaps silence is the best poem 
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for a man who respects his ait ” He went on to express his 
disgust that a theater audience should be deeply moved by 
such “rot” as the words, “Her body’s in the baggage car ” 
Under such lestrictions American verse hid spoken less 
and less of man, and more and moie of nature, paiticu- 
larly in her tamer moods Robinson’s gibe about the absence 
from The Torrent of “nightingales and loses” or a “red- 
bellied robin” shows his conscious return to man as the 
proper study of mankind, even when men like Aaron Stark 
and John Evereldown aie slaves to an evil passion In the 
turning of late nineteenth-century prose fiction toward 
realism and naturalism he foresaw consequences for the 
poetic style of the twentieth century To become once 
more coextensive with reality, poetry must be willing to 
set off beauty by ugliness, tragedy by humor, high seiious- 
ness by irony, be willing, where the matter required, to 
descend to apparent prosiness in following the speech of 
modern man Hardy, Carlyle, Daudet, Geoige Moore, and 
Kipling’s prose (as well as his verse), Byron’s Don Jtem, 
Browning’s monologues, and Aristophanes encouiagcd the 
innovations of “Captain Craig,” culminating in the lines 
about Carmichael, which put the sonnet to a use incon- 
gruous with Its previous associations, like those waltz tunes 
distorted by the agony of the dying man who recalls them 
in Richard Strauss’ tone poem. Death and Transfiguration 
For a parallel to the audacity of that sonnet, American 
poetry had to wait for the implied contrasts between form 
and content m The Waste Land (1922) Had cntics and 
public been ready to accept the aesthetic innovations of 
“Captain Craig,” there need have been no break in the 
development of American poetry between it and the ap- 
pearance of Prufrock and Other Observations in 1917. 
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The fate of Craig took the youthful audacity out of 
Robinson For a quarter of a century he withdrew to the 
comparatively safei ground of The Children of the Night, 
still in advance of critics and public in its intellectual de- 
mands Only after youngei writers had won the battle 
against taboo did he give himself the freedom in expiessmg 
the jealous imagimngs of Tristram which Shakespeare had 
with those of Othello 

Rescue of poetry from femimzation was but part of what 
Robinson was obliged to achieve if he were to find an 
audience Even moie difficult was the task of convincing 
the American male of the importance of poetry as inter- 
pretation of life Back of his dismissal of the poet as 
“impractical” and “dreamy” was not only preference of 
the active life to the contemplative, but also the loss of the 
religious sense The Bible, synonymous with religion in a 
Protestant country, had lost its authority when an un- 
imaginative and rigid literal interpretation had brought it 
into collision with scientific fact and with history (in the 
form of the “higher criticism”) The intelligent American 
who heard from the pulpit of a hell of actual brimstone, 
an exact six days of special creation, and a whale with a 
gullet large enough to admit Jonah could hardly be blamed 
for “havmg Ins religion in his wife’s name,” especially if he 
were uneasy about the relation of his business practices to 
some of the Ten Commandments “Our rehgion has ma- 
terialized Itself in the fact, m the supposed fact, it has 
attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is fadmg 
It ” Matthew Arnold, who thus described the situation with 
luminous brevity, saw the wide extent of its penis If the 
literal habit of mind persisted, the moral authonty of the 
Bible would be undermined, its beauty and greatness as 
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iiteratuie forgotten, and poetry might coast to exist Foi 
poetry could not thrive wheie symbol, allegory, myth, 
and legend were not understood 
Robinson, lepelled like so many of liis contemporaries 
by popular religion, had to lediscover religion for himself, 
guided by his poet’s sense of mystery m the universe and 
m the heart of man Before going to Flarvaid, he found 
help in his search from Carlyle, whose Smtor Kesartus told 
of passage by the same loute to a creedless spirituality 
Carlyle’s picturesque assertion, “Faith is the one thing 
needful, without it worldlings, in the midst of plenty, puke 
up their sick existence,” by striking at materialism as a way 
of life, led toward the creation of Richard Cory In his 
second Harvard year, the poet heard of philosophic ideal- 
ism in Royce’s course, and, more important for the mo- 
ment, felt the influence of Norton, a friend of Ruskm and 
Cailyle, and caught from him their scorn of a civilization 
whose “Hell is not making money ” 

His nascent faith, tested in the years when he had to 
justify his poetic vocation while misfortunes were descend- 
ing on his family, grew almost independently of the Sciip- 
tures It was their value as literature which fiist impiessed 
him The way back to their spiritual value was through 
acquaintance with the Christian Scientist Jones, whom he 
met when “Luke Havergal” was already written The 
poems of The Torrent declaring faith in the “Light” were 
off to the printer before he discovered that Epictetus and 
Socrates, Emerson and Carlyle, Paul and Jesus were essen- 
tially at one in denying matter otherwise than as “mani- 
festation of thought.” At length, after the crowning sorrow 
of his mother’s death, he found in the Gospel accordmg to 
St John a ineanmg utterly different from its interpretation 
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by the popular Chnstiamty agamst which he had revolted, 
and wrote “Calvary ” 

Thereafter he turned from the defense of poetry and the 
spiritual life to an attack upon materiahsm Richard Cory 
IS the first of a portrait gallery of men of property corroded 
from within Briony, too intelhgent for his life of selfish 
retirement, is destroyed by the neurosis which would also 
have destroyed Roman Bartholow, had not Perm-Raven 
taught him that he had a soul Fmzer’s greed, overreachmg 
Itself, leaves him a pitiable wreck Tasker Norcross suffers 
from impotent awareness that he is dead to the world of 
art and of the spirit, a stronger sense of her negativeness 
makes life intolerable for Gabrielle Bartholow Cavender, 
masterful captain of industry, discovers that there is some- 
thing he cannot possess and surrenders to the moral law he 
has flouted When the great depression, strikmg a few 
months after the publication of Cavender’’ s House m April 
1929, brought a spate of suicides, Robinson was human 
enough to exult in pnvate “There’s a )oke somewhere,” 
he told Rollo Brown “These birds used to refer to me as 
‘a mere poet’, and now they are gomg off and blowmg 
their brains out and I am making a hvmg writing poetry ” 
There was no personal vanity m the statement The 
triumph was not his, it was poetry’s 

Defense of poetry had led him into realms which at first 
held no interest economics, politics, science, philosophy 
The young man who wondered at Harry Smith’s readmg 
Goldwin Smith and smiled when Moody wrote odes agamst 
imperialism, was succeeded by the author of “The Master,” 
“The Revealer,” “Cassandra,” poems on Demos, and an 
acknowledged “treatise on economics,” King Jasper Rob- 
inson had begun, hke the Thackeray of Fendennts and 
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The Newcomes, by presenting to a society ruled by money 
the opposite ideal of the free though impecunious spirit of 
literary, artistic, and intellectual Bohemia in “Captain 
Craig” and in the character portraits of T he T own Down 
the River But by middle life he perceived that he must 
strdce at the intellectual roots of materialism in curient 
science and philosophy, especially since Marxian com- 
mumsm, looming as capitahsm’s most serious nval, drew 
sustenance from the same roots He struck with all his 
might in “The Man Agamst the Sky ” Twenty years later, 
havmg read Eddington and seen the approach of a second 
world war, he returned to the theme with the apocalyptic 
King Jasper, which leaves humamty, among the rums of a 
world m which both capitalism and communism have been 
destroyed, to contmue its slow evolution toward wisdom, 
guided by something beyond itself which it calls God 
In a literary career bndging the interval between William 
McKinley and Franldin D Roosevelt, between Herbert 
Spencer and the levolution in physics which has outmoded 
materialism, between years in which poetry was a paiiah 
and years in which it had indiscriminate praise, Robinson 
wrote poems that are a journal of the vicissitudes of the 
literary life The sonnets of The Torrent are cues of a 
lonely soul who knows that poetry has fallen on evil days 
and needs to “prop” his mmd, in the manner of Matthew 
Arnold, by poets who have kept the true faith of art In 
“Captain Craig” is a vision, alluring but overpowering, of 
the matenals American hfe would offer to a new Aeschylus. 
The disastrous years wbch followed associated Robinson 
with a great vanety of artists in then common struggle for 
existence Anyone not a charlatan who wrote verse, how- 
ever feebly, had claims on the fnendship of the author of 
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The Tovm Down the 'River, whoever was indifferent or 
hostile to poetry was his enemy When better days began 
to dawn, he deplored in “Old Trails” the playwright who 
forgot, when at length he “sauntered into fame,” his bare 
room on Eleventh Street, his ten lonely years of European 
exile, and five more of lean toil in Yonkers Robinson never 
forgot, when fame came to test him Patiently and con- 
scientiously he read the manuscript of any writer who 
asked his criticism, and, where he saw talent, did all he 
could to encouiage He never forgot the critics who praised 
his work when there were few to praise, even newspaper 
hacks whose comments were lame, vague, or flowery In 
the ’twenties poets fell victim to the Amencan tendency 
to extremes, after long neglect, they were pampered The 
reaction against Puritanism romanticized debauch, the re- 
action against traditional veisification condoned formless 
and slipshod work The poet who in “Captain Craig” had 
defended Bohemianism and broken down artificiality in 
blank verse now warned in The Man Who Died Twice 
against the penis t6 gemus m drmk and women, and in 
“The False Gods” against the ephemeral nature of writmg 
that flouted orgamc form and stored wisdom in art Stand- 
ing apart fiom schools with exclusive programs, Robinson 
had ceiitrahty of vision for the abiding qualities of poetry 
“Rembrandt to Rembrandt” presents his ideal gemus, 
neither spoiled by acclaim nor daunted by unpopularity 
“The Man Against the Sky mdicated very clearly the 
place of the poet,” observed Samuel Roth in 1920, “it was 
very high— how high we had not the standards with which 
to measure,” In 1916, American critics, although aware 
that they were m the presence of a creative revival by 
Robinson, Frost, Masters, Lindsay, Amy Lowell, and 
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others, fought shy of measuring these against their best 
American predecessors or against European poets of the 
past or present Too recently, recalled Stark Young, 
Amencan poetry had been content to be “a mild imitation 
of Enghsh importations that had grown a tnfle stale at 
home You thought of poetry as a manly man was to think 
of a lady, to be honored and revered but not to be held 
too responsible in grave issues ” Robinson’s Collected Poenis 
restored confidence in the international significance of 
American poetry In 1921, the year of their appearance, 
John Gould Fletcher compared “The Man Against the 
Sky” with Wordsworth’s greatest ode, and Conrad Aiken 
proclaimed his American contemporaries “The New Eliza- 
bethans,” with the vigor and daring twentieth-century 
English verse had lost 

At present writing in 1948, when the emergence of the 
United States as the strongest world power is exposing 
American poets to the opposite danger of more than their 
meed of attention and praise, Robinson, although recog- 
nized as foremost in the decisive effort to free American 
poetry from a Imgering colonial sense of inferiority, is not 
likely to suffer from patriotic overestimate, for his national 
and local qualities are never exaggerated and his art does 
not break with European tradition While the time is not 
yet to pronounce upon his place among American poets, 
there is agreement as to his salient qualities To find his peer 
as an artist we must turn aside from Poe, and even Frost 
and Eliot, to the prose masters Hawthorne and Henry 
James He is the greatest intellectual force in our poetry, 
bringing to it the new virtues of irony and wit, surpassing 
Emerson in consistency and subtlety of thought, Eliot in 
constructive skill His insight into the human heart is of the 
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order of Frost’s and Dickinson’s Although not primarily 
a lyricist, he has written “Luke Havergal,” which Allen 
Tate calls “one of the great lyrics in modem times a 
poem in which the hard images glow with a fierce intensity 
of light ” His senes of poems on the artist’s life, his com- 
pressed character studies, are unique in our hterature, no 
Amencan poet has used the sonnet for so many purposes 
or with such skill “Cassandra,” probing deeply into the 
weaknesses of our national character and phrasing them 
unforgettably, is the finest of our political poems “The 
Man Against the Sky,” brmging to bear upon the supreme 
problem of human destiny consummate qualities of intel- 
lect, human understanding, and art, towers above any other 
poem written upon American soil Among other poems 
apparently secure as American classics are “Mr Flood’s 
Party,” “Bewick Finzer,” “Mimver Cheevy,” “The Mill,” 
“The Poor Relation,” “Flammonde,” “Eros Turannos,” 
“The Dark HiUs,” “For a Dead Lady,” “Richard Cory” 
As with the passage of time their quality stands out from 
the bulky later work that tends to hide them, as the nation, 
in matuiing, gams in respect for the intellectual and con- 
templative virtues and sees behind material satisfactions 
the tragedy of our human condition and feels the glory of 
ait that in accepting tragedy transcends it, Robinson’s 
figure will grow 

A distinguished Italian man of letters, engaged in trans- 
lating Amencan verse, recently asked the present wnter 
for a representative Robinson poem He listened attentively 
to “Mr Flood’s Party,” then shook his head “It is fine but 
It won’t do for Italy Too much like our Itahan classics 
J C Squire, in a series of appraisals of American poets m 
1925, found a similar obstacle between Robinson and the 
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British public in his appeal to mature rather than youthful 
readers and his demand for the close and repeated reading 
the English give their own national classics Thus he is 
among the American authors most likely to gain from the 
spread of the conception of world literature, a corollary 
of the political and economic conception of one world 
It is significant that he should have found his most 
appreciative foreign critic at the University of Pans, which 
has hitherto led in mternational literary studies Professor 
Charles Cestie’s survey of Robmson’s achievement in 
La Revue anglo-amencaine for April 1923 found in it “all 
that American culture has in common with the continent” 
of Europe His genius, unlike that of most Amencan 
writers, ripened early With The Children of the Night, 
“already at twenty-eight he was in full possession of the 
qualities of content and of form which put him in the first 
rank of American poets and in a distinguished position 
among contempoiary poets wilting in English ” “Captain 
Craig” was m direct line of descent from Shakespeare’s 
wise fools and from Diogenes Tcufelsdrockh The delib- 
erate breaking of unity of tone in “The Man Against the 
Sky” was in the vem of Cailylc and of Shaw In other 
poems Robinson resembled the Metaphysicals Herbert and 
Donne EIis “mastery of language” permitted him “to give 
an arabesque beauty to passages where intellectuality out- 
weighs color or visual suggestion, to spread a harmonious 
tone over certain designs which in themselves would be 
too severe Skillful antitheses, subtle symmetry, not of 
words only but also of ideas, raise such passages to an 
artistic plane enchanting to the intelligence” Professor 
Cestre’s Bryn Mawr lectures, published in 1930 as An 
Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robnnon, although 
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suffering from being addressed to immature young women 
and from defining Robinson, “a modern classic,” too much 
in terms of academic French classicism, delighted the poet 
by precise interpretation of what he intended to say They 
remain the fullest analysis of his work and excel, where 
French ciiticism is wont to excel, in analysis of dramatic 
motivation and of qualities of style Professor Cestre stresses 
Robmson’s modernity in his use of the subconscious, of 
dormant ovei tones and undertones, and at the same time 
his deep roots in the humamstic tradition “his occasional 
adaptations and variations of Greek themes fit in so exactly 
with his own work that they seem a spontaneous retrospect 
of his thought towards the past ” 

The threat of the extinction of humanism as a result of 
the Second World War, by turmng Europeans to America 
for Its support, is probably increasing the number of senous 
readers who seek in American literature what bmds men 
together No longer will it seem a paradox that old souls 
like Hawthorne, Emerson, Henry Adams, Henry James, 
and Robinson should appear in a new land Frenchmen 
will admire in Robinson a poet steeped in Montaigne, m 
Voltaire, in Daudet, a poet who has aflSmties with Vigny 
and Leconte de Lisle yet is distmgmshed from them by his 
humor, his flexibility, his variety Italians will find some- 
thing Dantean m his style, something Leopardian in his 
conquest for classical form of the apparent commonplaces 
of common hfe, m his superb eqmpoise of mind with heart, 
in his umlluded but compassionate view of humanity, and 
yet they will discover novelty m his capacity for gaiety 
and his triumph over the nightmare of mechamstic ma- 
terialism from which Leopardi saw no escape 

Englishmen will savor a poet who knew them classics as 
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well as they, who combined Wordsworthian qualities with 
that very un-Wordswoithian mingling of humor with 
tragedy which distinguishes English liteiature fiom French 
and IS rare in German outside of Heine In Robinson’s 
variety they will perceive more flavoi of wit than in Hardy 
Closely akin to Housman in reconciling a Romantic theory 
of poetry with classical concision and polish, he has none 
of Housman’s immaturity or narrowness of interest A 
subtler and more sophisticated mind than Haidy and a 
more careful artist, he has no peer among his Bntish con- 
temporaries except Yeats Beginning poles apart, the Irish- 
man in Celtic myth and legend, the American in realistic 
study of the contemporary scene, they come close together 
in the utterance of late-acquired political convictions in a 
style of athletic sparseness and vigor To say that Robinson 
has written the best Tristram poem in Fnglish, while true, 
IS not his best mtioduction to British leaders, for its rivals, 
Tristram of Lyonesse and “Tristiam and Iseult,” are no 
more the best Swinburne and the best Arnold than Tris- 
tram is the best Robinson The choice of portions of “The 
Man Against the Sky” for reading over the B B C in 1947 
indicates that Robinson has English admirers with a sense 
of where his greamess lies 

The poetry is the world’s, the poet is America’s Oijrs 
the blame for the long discouragement, ours the praise that 
there were individuals among us who permitted him to live 
by poetry If we had seen his majoi importance when he 
gave us The Torrent and The CJnldren of the Night, if we 
had encouraged his pioneering in “Captain Craig,” Robin- 
son might have gone directly, without strength-sapping 
years of prose, to the maturity of The Man Against the Sky 
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iiid to something still better It is our fault that the world 
must see him as a maimed giant 

Yet these were Americans who helped him cling to 
poetry fnends in Gardiner, at Harvard, in New York 
An Amencan President, patron of letters m the tradition 
of enlightened rulers, saved him at a ciitical moment One 
of our most distinguished women provided him with ideal 
conditions for writing His critical success and his popular 
success were American In a nation supposedly given over 
to commerciahsm was found a saving remnant of admirers 
of a poet of austere professional ethics, who has left poems 
on the literary life which are the inspiration of writers with 
ideals Robinson’s life was a poem of courage, of genius 
for friendship, of devotion to art and to the best self of our 
nation 

“Why hadn’t we heard of him before^ ” inquired a host 
of readers of Tristram Scattered over a continent, they 
and their like are a potential audience for poetry vaster 
than the world has known Robinson was himself among 
the thousands in our small towns, with nothmg provmcial 
in the quality of their mmds, who must grope their way 
towards the best in literature If their way as readers could 
be made easier, writers of his stature would be spared his 
ordeal 
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Full information in regard to Robinson’s publications 
and their critical reception may be found m A Bibliography 
of Ed'wm Arlington Robinson, by Charles Beecher Hogan 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936), and its peri- 
odically issued supplements The Collected Poems of Edamn 
Arlmgtmi Robinson are published by The Macmillan 
Company (New York, various dates) 

The chief published sources for Robmson’s life, besides 
the biography by Hermann Hagedorn, Ednxttn Arlington 
Robinson (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939), 
are the following E A R,hy Laura E Richards (Cam- 
bridge, Mass , Harvard University Press, ig^ 6 ),Next Door 
to a Poet, by Rollo Walter Brown (New York, The 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937), Selected Letters of 
Ednom Arlington Robinson (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1940), Ednmn Arlington Robinson and His 
Manuscripts, by Esther Willard Bates (WaterviUe, Maine, 
The Colby College Library, 1944), and Untnangulated 
Stars Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson to Harry de 
Forest Smith, edited by Denham Sutcliffe (Cambridge, 
Mass , Harvard University Press, 1947) Interesting remi- 
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mscences of Robinson may also be found in Thee Worlds, 
by Carl Van Doren (New York, Haipei, 1936), Lije 
IS My Song The Aittobtography of John Gould Fletchei 
(New York, Farrar &, Rmchait, 1937) and Muno in My 
Time, mid Other Reminiscences, by Daniel Giegoiy Mason 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938) Robinson’s 
account of his artistic apprenticeship, “The Fust Seven 
Years” (The Colophon, December 1930, repiinted m 
Breaking Into Print, edited by Elmer Adler, New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1937) is illuminating 
The chief critical monographs have been the following 
The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Lloyd 
Morris (New York, The George H Doran Company, 
1923), Edwm Arlington Robinson, by Ben Ray Redman 
(New York, Robert M McBride & Company, 1926), 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Mark Van Doren (New 
York, The Literary Guild, 1927), An Introduction to 
Edwm Arlington Robinson, by Charles Cestrc (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1930), and Edwm Arlington 
Robinson, by Yvor Winters (Norfolk, Connecticut, New 
Directions Books, 1946) Robeit Frost’s Intioduction to 
Robinson’s King Jasper (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935) is indispensable 'Discerning comment may be 
found in the following general studies of Amciican litera- 
ture ^Tendencies m Modern American Poetry, by Amy 
'Lowell (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917), 
American Poetry Since ipoo, by Louis Untermeyer (New 
York, Henry Holt & Company, 1923), American and 
British Literature Since i8po, by Carl Van Doren and 
Mark Van Doren (New York, The Century Company, 
1925), Poets and Their Art, by Harnet Momoc (New 
iYork, The Macmillan Company, 1926), Contemporary 
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American Authors, by J C Squire (New York, Henry 
Holt & Company, 1928), Our Singing Strength An Out- 
line of Conte mporaiy Poetry {1620-1^^0), by Alfred 
Kieymborg (New York, Coward-McCann, Inc, 1929), 
Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas, by Allen Tate 
(New York, Charles Scubner’s Sons, 1936), New England 
Indian Suntmer, by Van Wyck Brooks (New York, Dut- 
ton, 1940), and A History of American Poetry (1900- 
1940), by Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946) Excellent criti- 
cism remains uncollected from periodicals (see Charles 
Beecher Hogan, A Bibliography of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, and its supplements) 
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